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E  P  I  S  T  O  L  A     VII. 

QU  I N  QU  E  dies  tibi  pollicitus  me  rure  fu- 
turum, 

Sextilem  totum  mendax  defidcror.     atqui, 
Si  me  vivere  vis  fanum  recteque  valentem  ; 
Quam  mihi  das  aegro,  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 
Maecenas,  vcniam  :  dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Defignatorem  decorat  li&oribus  atris  : 
Dum  pueris  omnis  pater,  et  metercula  pallet ; 
Officiofaque  fedulitas,  et  opella  forenfis 
Adducit  febris,  et  teftamenta  fefignat. 
Quod  fi  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris  ; 
Ad  mare  defcendet  vates  tuus,  et  fibi  parcet, 
Contra&ufque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  revifet 
Cum  Zephyris,  fi  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 

Non,  quo  more  pyris  vefci  Calaber  jubet  hofpes, 
Tu  me  fecifli  locupletem.     Vefcere  fodes. 
Jam  fatis  eft.     At  tu  quantumvis  tolle.     Benigne. 
Non  invifa  feres  pueris  munufcula  parvis. 


Tam 


Ep.  VII.        OFHORACE.  3 

E    P    1    S    T    L    E      VIL 

Imitated  in  the  Manner  of  Dr.  SWIFT. 

jrTT^IS  true,  my  Lord,  I  gave  my  word, 

A     I  would  be  with  you,  June  the  third  j 
Chang'd  it  to  Auguft,  and  (in  fhort) 
Have  kept  it— as  you  do  at  Court. 
You  humour  me  when  I  am  Tick,  ^ 

Why  not  when  I  am  fplenetick  ? 
In  town,  what  Objedb  could  I  meet  ? 
The  (hops  (hut  up  in  ev'ry  ftreet, 
And  Fun'rals  black'ning  all  the  Doors, 
And  yet  more  melancholy  Whores  :  10 

And  what  a  duft  in  eve/y  place  ? 
And  a  thin  Court  that  wants  your  Face$ 
And  Fevers  raging  up  and  down, 
And  W*  and  H**  both  ia  town  ! 

"  The  Dog-days  are  no  more  the  cafe."         15 
'Tis  true,  but  winter  comei  apac£  : 
Then  fouthward  let  your  Bard  retire, 
Hold  out  fome  months  'twixt  Sun  and  Fire, 
And  you  (hall  fee  the  firft  warm  Weather, 
Me  and  the  Butterflies  together.  %Q 

My  Lord,  your  Favours  well  I  know  j 
'Tis  with  dirt  motion  you  beftow  j 
And  not  to  ev'ry  one  that  comes, 
Juft  as  a  Scotfinan  does  his  Plumbs. 
"  Pray  take  them,  Sir, — Enough's  a  Feaft  :        25 
**  Eat  fome,  and  pocket  up  the  reft— - 

B  2  What 
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Tarn  teneor  dono,   quam  fi  dimittar  onuftus. 
Ut  libet :  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques. 
Prodigus  et  ftultus  donat  quae  fpernit  et  odit  : 
Haec  feges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 
Vir  bonus  et  fapiens,  dignis  ait  eflc  paratus  ? 
Nee  tamen  ignorat,  quid  diftent  aera  lupinis  ? 
Dignum  praeftabo  me,  etiam  pro  laude  mercntis. 
Quod  fi  me  noles  ufquam  difcedere  ;  reddes 
Forte  latus,  nigros  angufta  fronte  capillos  : 
Reddes  duke  loqui :  reddes  ridere  decorum,  et 
Inter  vina  fugam  Cynarae  moerere  protervae. 
Forte  per  anguftam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimam 
Repferat  in  cumcrara  frumenti ;  paftaque,  rurfu* 
Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  fruflra. 


Fp.  VII.         OFHORACE  5 

What  rob  your  Boys  ?  thofe  pretty  rogues  ! 

"  No,  Sir,  you'll  leave  them  to  the  Hogs. 

Thus  Fools  with  Compliments  befiege  ye, 

Contriving  never  to  oblige  ye.  30 

Scatter  your  Favours  on  a  Fop, 

Ingratitude's  the  certain  crop  j 

And  'tis  but  juft,  I'll  tell  ye  wherefore, 

You  give  the  things  you  never  care  for. 

A  wife  man  always  is  or  fhou'd  35 

Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good  j 

But  makes  a  difference  in  his  thought 

Betwixt  a  Guinea  and  a  Groat. 

Now  this  I'll  fay,  you'll  find  in  me 
A  fafe  Companion,'  ancj  a  free ;  40 

But  if  you'd  have  me  always  near — 
A  word,  pray,  in  your  Honour's  ear. 
I  hope  it  is  your  Refolution  ! 
To  give  me  back  my  ConftitutiorH 
The  fprightly  Wit,  the  lively  Eye,  45 

Th'  engaging  Smile,  the  Gaiety, 
That  laugh'd  down  many  a  Summer  Sun> 
And  kept  you  up  fo  oft  till  one : 
And  all  that  voluntary  Vein, 
As  when  Belinda  rais'd  my  Strain.  50 

A  Weafel  once  made  fliift  to  (link 
In  at  a  Corn -loft  thro'  a  Chink  ; 

NOTES. 

VER.   50.  X»  ivbtn  Bt/inda]  A  compliment  he  pays 
bimfelf  and  the  public  on  his  Rape  of  the  Look. 

B  3  But 
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Cui  muftela  procul,  Si  vis,  ait,  effugere  iftinc  ; 
Macra  cavum  repctes  ardtum,  quern  macra  fubifti. 
Hac  ego  fi  compellor  imagine,  cundla  refigno  i 
Nee  fomnum  plebis  laudo  fatur  altilium,  nee 
Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 
Sacpe  verecundum  laudafti  :  Rexque,  Paterque 
Audifti  coram,  nee  verbo  parcius  abfens  : 

Infpice.,  ft  poflum  donata  reponere  laetus. 

*  #     *     #     *      *      **      **      *** 

#  *     *     *     *      #     *      ***      *     #     « 


Ep,  VII.      OFHORACE.  7 

But  having  amply  ftufFd  his  fldn, 

Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in  : 

Which  one  belonging  to  the  Houfe  55 

('Twas  not  a  Man,  it  was  a  Moufe) 

Obferving,  cry'd,  "  You  fcape  not  fo, 

"  Lean  as  you  came,  Sir,  you  muft  go." 

Sir,  you  may  fpare  your  Application, 
I'm  no  fuch  Bead,  nor  his  Relation  ;  60 

Nor  one  that  Temperance  advance, 
Cramm'd  to  the  Throat  with  Ortolans  : 
Extremely  ready  to  refign 
All  that  may  make  me  none  of  mine, 
South-fca  Subfcriptions  take  who  pleafe,  65 

Leave  me  but  Liberty  and  Eafe. 
'Twas  what  I  faid  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  prais'd  my  Modefty,  and  fmil'd, 
Give  me,  I  cry'd,  (enough  for  me) 
My  Bread,  and  Independency  !  70 

So  bought  an  Annual  Rent  or  two, 
And  liv'd  — juft  as  you  fee  I  do  j 
Near  fifty,  and  without  a  Wife, 
I  truft  that  finking  Fund,  my  Life. 
Can  I  retrench  ?  Yes,  mighty  well,  7< 

Shrink  back  to  my  Paternal  Cell, 

NOTES. 

VE  R.  67.  Craggs  and  Cl'ilJ,]  Mr.  Craggs  gave  him 
fome  South-fca  lubfcriptions.  He  was  fo  indifferent 
about  them  as  to  negleft  making  any  benefit  of  them. 
He  ufed  to  fay  it  was  a  fatisfadion  to  him  that  he  did 
not  grow  rich  (as  he  might  have  done)  by  the  public 
calamity. 

B  4  A  littfc 
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Parvum  parva  decent,  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 
Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentum. 

Strenuus  et  fortis,  caufifque  PhUippus  agcndis 
Clarus,  etc. 


5ATIRA 
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A  little  Houfe,  with  Trees  a-row, 

And,  like  its  Mafter,  very  low. 

There  dy'd  my  Father,  no  man's  Debtor, 

And  there  I'll  die,  nor  worfe  nor  better.  So 

To  fet  this  matter  full  before  ye, 
Our  old  Friend  Swift  will  tell  his  Story. 
'   "  Harley,  the  Nation's  great  Support,"— 
But  you  may  read  it,  I  ftop  fliort. 


SATIRE 
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S     A     T     I     R     A         VI. 


HO C  erat  in  votis  :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 
Hortus  ubi,  ct  te<Elo  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fons, 
Et  paulum  filvae  fuper  his  foret.  au6tius,  atque 
Di  melius  fecere.  bene  eft.  nil  ampliusoro, 
Maia  nate,  nifi  ut  propria  haec  mi  hi  munera  faxis. 
Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem, 
Nee  fum  faclurus  vitio  culpave  rninorem  : 
Si  veneror  ftultus  nihil  horum,  O  fi  angulus  ille 
Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 
O  fi  urnam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monftret !  ut  illi, 
Thefauro  inventoquimercenarius  agrum 
jllum  ipfum  mercatus  aravit,  dives  amico 
Ijerciile :  fi>  quod  adeft,  gratum  juvat  :   hac  prece 

te  oro, 
Pingue  pecus  domino  facias,  et  caetera  praeter 

Ingenium ; 


Sat.  VI.        O  F    H  O  R  A  C  E.  n 

SATIRE     VI. 

The  firft  Part   imitated  in  the  Year  1714,  by  Dr. 
SWIFT;  the  latter  Part  added  afterwards. 

1'V  E  often  wifh'd  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  hnndlbme  Houfe  to  lodge  a  Friend, 
A  River  at  my  garden's  end, 

A  Terras-walk,  and  half  a  Rood  5 

Of  Land,  fet  out  to  plant  a  Wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  encreafe  my  ftore  j 

*  But  here  a  Grievance  feems  to  lie, 

«  All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die  ;  IO 

«  I  can't  but  think  'twould  founjd  more  clever, 
«  To  me  and  to  my  Heirs  for  ever. 
<  If  I  ne'er  got  or  loft  a  groat, 

*  By  any  Trick,  or  any  Fault ; 

*  And  if  I  pray  by  Reafon's  rules,  15 
«  And  not  like  Forty  other  Fools  : 

'  As  thus,  "  Vouchfafe,  oh  Gracious  Maker  ! 

"  To  grant  me  this  and  t'other  Acre  : 

«  Or,  if  it  be  thy  Will  and  Pleafure, 

«'  Direct  my  Plow,  to  find  a  Treafure  :'*  20 

But  only  what  my  Station  fits, 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  Wits. 
Preferve,  Almighty  Providence ! 
Juft  what  you  gave  me,  Competence  : 
And  let  me  in  thefe  (hades  compofe  25 

Something  in  Verfe  as  true  as  Profe  j 

«  Remov'd 
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Ingenium  ;  utque  folcs,  cuftos  mihi  maximus  adfis. 
Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  Urbe  reniovi, 
Quid  prius  illuftrem  Satiris  Mufaque  pedeflri  ? 
Nee  mala  me  ambitto  perdit,  nee  plumbeus  Aufter, 
Autumnufque  gravis,  Libitinae  quacftus  accrbae. 

Matutinc  pater,  feu  Jane  libentius  audis, 
Unde  homines  operum  primes  vitaeque  labores 
Inftituunt,  (fie  Dis  placitum)  tu  carrninis  efto 
Principium  :  Romae  fponforem  me  rapis  :  Eia, 
Ne  prior  officio  quifquam  refpondeat,  urgue  : 
Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras,  feu  bruma  nivalem 
Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  neceflc  eft. 
Poftmodo,  quod  mt  obfit,  clare  certumque  locuto, 
L.uftandum  in  turba,  et  facicnda  injuria  tardis. 
Quid  tibi  vis,  infane  ?  et  quam  rem  agis  ?  improbus 
urguct. 


Sat.  VI.       OF    HORACE.  13 

*  Remov'd  from  allth'  Ambitious  Scene, 
«  NorpufFd  by  Pride,  ncr  funk  by  Spleen.' 

In  (hort,  I'm  perfectly  content, 
Let  me  but  live  on  this  fide  Trent  ;  30 

Nor  crofs  the  Channel  twice  a  year, 
To  fpend  fix  Months  with  Statefmen  here. 

I  muftby  all  means  come  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  Crown. 
"  Lewis,  the  Dean  'vil!  be  of  ufe,  35 

"  Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excufe." 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  Seas  ; 
Great  Minifters  ne'er  think  of  thefe  j 
Or  let  it  coft  five  hundred  pound, 
No  matter  where  the  money's  found,  40 

It  is  but  fo  much  more  in  debt, 
And  that  they  ne'er  confider'd  yet. 

"  Good  Mr.  Dean  go  change  your  gown, 
"  Let  my  Lord  know  you're  come  to  town." 
I  hurry  me  in  hafte  away,  4.5 

Not  thinking  it  is  Levee-day ; 
And  find  his  Honour  in  a  Pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  Circle  round, 
Chcquer'd  with  Ribbons  blue  and  green  : 
How  mould  I  thruft  myfelf  between  ?  50 

Some  Wag  obferves  me  thus  perplext, 
And  fmiling,  whifpers  to  the  next, 
"  I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud, 
*'  To  juftle  here  among  a  croud." 
Another  in  a  furly  fit,  5^ 

Tells  me  I  have  more  Zeal  than  Wit, 
"  So  eager  toexprefs  your  love, 
**  You  ne'er  confider  whom  you  fhovc, 

6  '«  But 
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Iratis  precibus.  tu  pulfes  omne  quod  obftat, 

Ad  Maeccnatcm  mcmori  fi  niente  recurras. 

Hoc  juvat,  et  melli  eft  ;  rie  mentiar.  at  fimul  atras 

Ventum  eft  Efquilias  ;  aliena  negotia  centum 

Per  caput,  et  circa  faliunt  latus.     Ante  fecundam 

Rofcius  orabat  fibi  adefles  ad  Puteal  eras. 

De  re  communi  fcribae  magna  atquenova  te 

Orabant  hodie  meminiftes,  Quinte,  reverti. 

Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas  figna  tabellis. 

Dixeris,  Experiar  :  Si  vis,  potes,  addit  ;  et  inftat, 

Septimus  oclavo  propior  jam  rugerit  annus, 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  fuorum 

Li  numero:  duntaxat  ad  hoc,  quern  tollere  rheda 

VelJer,  iter  faciens,  et  cui  concredere  nugas 

Hoc 


Sat.  VI.        O-  F    H  O  R  A  C  E.  15 

*<  But  rudely  prefs  before  a  Duke." 

I  own,  I'm  pleas'd  with  this  rebuke,  60 

And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  (how 

What  I  defire  the  World  mould  know. 

I  get  a  whifper,  and  withdraw  ; 
When  twenty  Fools  1  never  faw 
Come  with  Petitions  fairly  penn'd,  6$ 

Defiring  I  would  (land  their  friend. 

This,  humbly  offers  me  his  Cafe—- 
That, begs  my  int'reft  for  a  Place — 
A  hundred  other  Men's  affairs, 
Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears.  JO 

"  To-morrow  my  Appeal  comes  on, 
<c  Without  your  help  the  Caufe  is  gone  — 
The  Duke  expecls  my  Lord  and  you, 
About  fome  great  Affair,  at  Two — 
"  Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind,  75 

*'  To  get  my  Warrant  quickly  fign'd  : 
"  Confider  'tis  my  firft  requeft. — 

Be  fatisfy'd,  I'll  do  my  beft  : 

Then  prefently  he  falls  to  teize, 

**  You  may  for  certain,  if  youpleafe;  So 

"  I  doubt  not,  if  his  LorVlfhip  knew — 

"  And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you  — 

'Tis  (let  me  fee)  three  years  and  more, 
(October  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  HARLE  v  bid  me  firft  attend,  85 

And  chofe  me  for  an  humble  friend  ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  Coach  to  chat. 
And  queftion  me  of  this  and  that  j 
As,  "  What's  o'clock?"  And,  «  How'sthe  Wind?'' 
*«  Who's  "Chariot's  that  we  left  behind  ?  qo 
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Hoc  genus,  Hora  quota   eft  ?  Threx  eft  Gallina 

Syro  par. 

Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent : 
Et  quae  rimofa  bcnc  dcponuntur  in  aure. 
Pertotum  hoc  tempus,  fubjeclior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae  nofter.  ludos  fpe&averit  una  : 
Luferit  in  campo  :  Fortunae  filius,  omnes. 
Frigidus  aRoftris  manat  per  compita  rumor  : 
Quicunqueobviuseft,  me  confulit ;  O  bone  (nam  te 
Scire,  Decs  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet) 
Num  quid  de  Dacis  audifti  ?  Nil  equidem.  Ut  tu 
Semper  eris  derifor  !  At  omnes  Di  exagitent  me, 
Si  quicquam.     Quid  ?  militibus  promifla  Triquetra 
PraediaCaefar,  an  eft  Itala  tellure  daturus.? 

Jurantem 
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Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 

Writ   underneath  the  Country  Signs  ; 

Or,  "  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 

"  From  Pope,  from  Parnel,  or  from  Gay  ?" 

Such  tattle  often  entertains  95 

My  Lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stains, 

As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 

To  Wind  for,  and  again  to  Town, 

Where  all  that  pafTes,  inter  nos, 

Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-Crofs.  100 

Yet  fome  I  know  with  envy  fwell, 
Becaufe  they  fee  me  us'd  fo  well  : 
«c  How  think  you  of  our  Friend  the  Deao  ? 
"  I  wonder  what  fome  people  mean  ; 
"  My  Lord  and  he  are  grown  fo  great,  105 

"  Always  together,  ttte  a  tctey 
"  What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes-r- 
"  See  but  the  fortune  of  fome  Folks  ! 
There  flies  about  a  ftrange  report 
Of  fome  exprefs  arriv'd  at  Court  ;  Ifo 

I'm  ftopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechis'd  in  ev'ry  ftreet.  ; 

"  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  Great ; 
"  Inform  us,  will  the  Emp'ror  treat  ? 
"  Or  do  the  Prints  and  Papers  lie  ?  115 

Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
"  Ah  Doctor,  how  you  love  to  jeft  ? 
*c  'Tis  now  no  fccrct  — I  proteft 
'Tis  one  to  me —  '*  Then  tell  us,  pray, 
"  When  are  the  Troops  to  have  their  pay  ?      120 
And,  tho'  I  folemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor, 

VOL.  VI.  'C  They 
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Jurantcm  me  fcirc  nihil  miratur,  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalcm  altique  filenti. 

Perditur  haec  inter  mifero  lux  ;  non  fine  votis, 
O  rus,  quando  ego  te  afpiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit, 
Nunc  vetcrum  libris,  nunc  fomno  et  inertibus  horis, 
Ducere  folicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  ? 
O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cognata,  fimulque 
Undla  fatis  pingui  ponenturolufcula  lardo  ? 
O  no&es  coenaeque  Deum  !  quibus  ipfe  meique, 
Ante  Larem  proprium  vefcor,  vernafque  procaces 
Pafco  libatis  dapibus  :  cum,  utcuique  libido  eft, 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva,  folutus 
Legibus  infanis  :  feu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula  ;  feu  modicis  uvefcit  laetius.  ergo 
Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibufve  alienis, 
Nee  male  riecne  Lepos  faltet  :  fed  quod  magis  ad 

nos 

Pertinet,  et  cefcire  malum  eft,  agitamus ;  utrumne 

Divitiis 
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They  frand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 
The  clofefl  mortal  ever  known. 

THUS  in  a  fea  of  folly  tofs'd,  125 

My  choiceft  Hours  of  life  are  loft  ; 
Yet  always  wifhing  to  retreat, 
Oh,  could  I  fee  my  Country  Seat  ! 
There  leaning  near  a  gentle  Brook, 
Sleep,   or  perufe  fome  ancient  Book,  130 

And  there  in  fweet  oblivion  drown 
Thofe  Cares  that  haunt  the  Court  and  Town. 
O  charming  Noons  !  and  Nights  divine  ! 
Or  when  I  fup,  or  when  I  dine, 
My  Friends  above,  my  Folks  below,  135 

Chatting  and  laughing  all-a-row, 
The  Beans  and  Bacon  fet  before  'cm, 
The  Grace-cup  ferv'd  with  all  decorum  : 
Each  willing  to  be  pleas'd,  and  pleafe, 
And  ev'n  the  very  Dogs  at  eafe  !  140 

Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things, 
How  this  or  that  Italian  fings, 
A  Neighbour's  Madnefs,  or  his  Spoufe's, 
Or  what's  in  either  of  the  Houfes  : 
But  fomething  much  more  our  concern,  145 

And  quite  a  fcandal  not  to  learn  : 

NOTES. 

VER.  125.  Thus  in  a  fea,  etc.'}  Our  poet  excdls hit 
friend  in  his  own  way  of  modernizing  Horace.  But  this 
way  is  infinitely  inferior  to  his  ewn.  For  tho'  Horace  be 
eafy,  he  is  not  familiar  ;  or,  if  ne  be,  it  is  the  familia- 
rity of  Courts,  which  isnever  without  its  dignity.  Thefe 
things  buriefque  verfe  cannot  reconcile,  nor  indeed  any 
other,  that  I  know  of,  but  that  in  the  fore  going  imita* 

C  2  Which 
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Divitiis  homines,  an  fmt  virtute  beati  : 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  ufus  reclumne,  trahat  noa  : 
Et  quae  fit  natura  boni,  fummumque  quid  ejus. 
Ccrvius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 
Ex  re  fabellas.  fi  quis  nam  laudat  Arelli 
Solicitas  ignarus  opes  ;  fie  incipit  :  Olim 
Rufticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur 
Accepifle  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hofpes  amicum  ; 
Afper,  et  attentus  quaefitis  ;  ut  tarnen  ardhim 
Solveret  hofpitiis  animum.  quid  multa  ?  neque  ille 
Sepofiti  ciceris,  nee  Jongae  invidit  avenae  : 
Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum,  femefaque  lardi 
Frufta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  faftidia  coena 
Vincere  tangentis  male  fingula  dente  fuperbo  : 
Cum  pater  ipfe  domus  palea  porre&us  in  horna 
Eflet  ador  loliumque,  dopis  meliora  relinquens. 
Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc,  Quid  tejuvat,  inquit> 

amice, 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorfo? 
Yin'  tu  homines  urberaque  feris  praeponere  fylvis  ? 
Carpe  viam  (mihi  crede)  comes  ;  terreftria  quando 

Mortales 
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Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wifer, 

A  man  of  Merit,  or  a  Mifer  ? 

Whether  we  ought  to  chufe  our  Friends, 

For  their  own  Worth,  or  our  own  Ends  ?         150 

What  good,  or  better,  we  may  call, 

And  what,  the  very  beft  of  all  ? 

Our  Friend  Dan  Prior,  told  (you  know) 
A  Tale  extremely  a  prnpos  : 

Name  a  Town  Life,  and  in  a  trice,  I  ee 

He  had  a  Story  of  two  Mice. 
Once  on  a  time  (fo  runs  the  Fable) 
A  Country  Moufe,  right  hofpitable, 
Receiv'd  a  Town  Moufe  at  his  Board, 
Juft  as  a  Farmer  might  a  Lord.  j6o 

A  frugal  Moufe  upon  the  whole, 
Yet  lov'd  his  Friend,  and  had  a  SQU!, 
Knew  what  was  handfome,  and  would  do't, 
On  juft  occafion,  coute  qui  coute, 
He  brought  him  Bacon  (nothing  lean)  165 

Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  Dean  ; 
Cheefe,  fuch  as  men  in  Suffolk  make, 
But  wifh'd  it  Stilton /or  his  fake  j 
Yet,  to  his  Gueft  tho'  no  way  fparing, 
He  eat  himfelf  the  rind  and  paring.  170 

Our  Courtier  fcarce  would  touch  a  bit, 
But  fhow'd  his  Breeding  and  his  Wit  j 
He  did  his  bed  tofeem  to  eat, 
And  cry'd,  "  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat. 
"  But  Lord,  my  Friend,  this  favage  Scene  !       175 
**  For  God's  fake,  come,  and  live  with  Men  : 

C  3  "  Confider, 
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Mortales  animas  vivunt  fortita,  neque  ulla  eft, 
Aut  magno  aut  parvo,  leti  fuga.  quo,  bone,  circa, 
Dum  licet,  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus  : 
Vive  memor  quam  fis  aevi  brevis.  Haec  ubi  dicta 
Agrcftem  pepulere,  domo  levis  exfilit  :  inde 
Ambo  propofitum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 
Moenia  nocturni  fubrepere.  jamque  tenebat 
Nox  medium  coeli  fpatiurn,  cum  ponit  uterque 
In  locuplete  domo  veftigia  :  rubro  ubi  cocco 
Tincta  fuper  le&os  canderet  veftis  eburnos  ; 
Multaque  de  magna  fupereflent  fercula  coena, 
Quae  procul  exftruclis  inerant  heflerna  caniftris. 
Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porreclum  in  vefte  locavit 
Agreftem  j  veluti  fuccinclus  curfitat  hofpes, 
Continuatque  dapes  :  nee  non  verniliter  ipfis 
Fungitur  officiis,  praelibans  omne  quod  afFert. 

2  Ille 
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"  Confider,  Mice,  like  Men,  muft  die, 

tc  Both  fmall  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 

*'  Then  fpend  your  life  in  Joy  and  Sport, 

"  (This  doctrine,  Friend,  I  learnt  at  Court.)  180 

The  vericft  Hermit  in  the  Nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  ftrong  temptation. 
Away  they  come,  thro'  thick  and  thin, 
To  a  tall  ho nfe  near  Lincoln's-Inn  i 
('Twason  the  night  of  a  Debate,  185 

When  all  their  Lordfhips  had  fat  late.) 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  Poet 
Shin'd  in  Defcription,  he  might  (how  it  ; 
Tell  how  the  Moon-beam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  with  Silver  all  the  walls  ,  190 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotefco  roofs,  and  Stucco  floors  : 
But  let  it  (in  a  word)  be  faid, 
The  Moon  was  up  and  Men  a  bed,  / 

The  Napkins  white,  the  Carpet  red  :  *95  S 

The  Guefts  withdrawn  had  left  the  Treat, 
And  down  the  Mice  fat,  tete  a  tete. 

Our  Courtier  walks  from  dim  to  dim, 
Taftes  for  his  friend  of  Fowl  and  Fifh  j 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law,  200 

"  *&e  fa  eft  bon  !  Ah  gout ez  fa  f 
"  That  Jelly's  rich,  this  Malmfey  healing, 
«*  Pray,  dip  your  Whifkers  and  your  Tail  in." 
Was  ever  fuch  a  happy  Swain  ? 
He  fluffs  and  fwills,  and  fluffs  again.  205 

"  I'm  quite  afham'd  — 'tis  mighty  rude 
"  To  eat  fo  much—  but  all's  fo  good. 

C  4  «  I  have 
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Ille  Cubans  gaudct  mutata  forte,  bonifque 
Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam  :  cum  fubito  ingens 
Valvarum  ftrepitus  lecYts  excuflit  utrumque. 
Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave  ;  magifque 
Exanimes  trcpidare,  fimul  domus  alta  Moloffis 
Perfonuit  cauibus.  turn  ru/Kcus,  Haud  niihi  vita 
Eft  opus  hac,  ait,  et  valeas  :  me  fylva,  cavufque 
Tutus  ab  inlidiis  tenui  folabitur  ervo. 


LIBER 
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"  I  have  a  thoufand  thanks  to  give  — 

"  My  Lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 

No  fooner  faid,  but  from  the  Hall  210 

Rufh  Chaplain,  Butler,  Dogs  and  all : 

"  A  Rat,  a  Rat  f  clap  to  the  door  — 

The  Cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  Mice, 

Or  Gods  to  fave  them  in  a  trice  !  215 

(It  was  by  Providence  they  think, 

For  your  damn'd  Stucco  has  no  chink.) 

"  An't  pi  cafe  your  Honour,  quoth  the  Peafanf, 

«'  This  fame  Deficit  is  not  fo  pleafant : 

"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  Tree,  220 

«  A  Cruft  of  Bread,  and  Liberty  ! 


BOOK 
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LIBER      IV. 

O     D     E       I. 

AD      V  E  N  E  R  E  M. 

INTERMISSA,  Venus,  dm 
Rurfus  bell  a  moves  ?  parce  precor,  precor. 
Non  fum  qualis  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cynarae.     define,  dulcium 
Mater  faeva  Cupidinum, 

Circa  luftra  decem  fledlere  mollibus 
Jam  durum  imperils  :  abi 

Quoblandaejuventum  te  revocant  preces. 
Tempeftivius  in  domum 

Paulli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus, 
Comiflabere  Maximi  ; 

Sitorrerejecur  quaeris  idoneum. 
Namque  et  nobili?,  et  decens, 

Et  pro  folicitis  nontacitus  reis, 
Et  centum  puer  artium, 

Late  figna  feret  militiae  tuae. 
Et,  quandoque  potentior 

Largis  muneribus  riferit  aemuli, 

Albanus 
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B 

O     O     K 

ODE 

To  V  E  N  u  s. 

IV* 
I. 

AGAIN?  new  Tumults  in  my  bread  ? 
Ah  fpare  me,  Venus  !  let  me,  let  me  reft ! 
I  am  not  now,  alas  !  the  man 

As  in  the  gentle  Reign  of  My  Queen  Anne, 
Ah  found  no  more  thy  fort  alarms, 

Nor  circle  fober  fifty  with  thy  Charms. 
Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  Defires  ! 

Turn,  turn  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires. 
To  Number  jive  dire£t  your  Doves, 

There  fpread  round  MURRAY  all  your  blooming 

Loves  j 
Noble  and  young,  who  ftrikes  the  heart 

With  ev'ry  fprightly,  ev'ry  decent  part ; 
Equal,  the  injur'd  to  defend, 

To  charm  the  Miftrefs,  or  to  fix  the  Friend. 
He,  with  a  hundred  Arts  refin'd, 

Shall  ftretch  thy  conquefts  over  half  the  kind  : 
To  him  each  Rival  (hall  fubmit, 

Make  but  his  Riches  equal  to  his  Wit. 

•  This,  and  the  unfinifhed  imitationof  theninthOdc 
of  the  fourth  Book  which  follows,  (hew  as  happy  a  vein 
lor  managing  the  Odes  of  Horace  as  the  Epiltles. 

Then 
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Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

Ponet  marmoream  fub  trabe  citrca. 
Illic  pluriraa  naribus 

Duces  thura ;  lyraque  et  Berecynthias 
Deleclabere  tibia 

Mixtis  carminibus,  non  fine  fiflula. 
Illic  bis  pueri  die 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes,  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 
Me  nee  femina,  ncc  puer 

Jam,  nee  fpes  animi  credula  mutui, 
Ncc  certarejuvat  mero, 

Nee  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus. 
Sed  cur,  heu  !  Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacrymo  per  genas  ? 
Cur  facunda  parura  decoro 

lute*  veiba  cadit  lingua  fdentio  ? 
No&urnis  te  ego  fomniis 

Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrein  fequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure, 


. 
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Then  (hall  thy  Form  the  Marble  grace, 

(Thy  Grecian  Form)  and  Chloc  lend  the  Face  : 
His  Houfe,  cmbofom'd  in  the  Grove, 

Sacred  to  focial  life  and  focial  love, 
Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendent  green, 

Where  Thames  reflects  the  vifionary  fcene  : 
Thither,  the  fdver-founding  lyres 

Shall  call  the  fmiling  Loves,  and  young  Dcfires  } 
There,  ev'ry  Grace  and  Mufe  fhall  throng, 

Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  fong  ; 
There  Youths  and  Nymphs,  in  confort  gay, 

Shall  hail  the  rifmg,  clofe  the  parting  day. 
With  me,  alas  !  thofe  joys  are  o'er ; 

For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 
Adieu  !  fond  hope  of  mutual  fire, 

The  ftill-believing,  ftill-renew'd  defirc  ; 
Adieu  !•  the  heart-expanding  bowl, 

And  all  the  kind  Deceivers  of  the  foul  ! 
But  why  ?  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear  ! 

Steals  down  my  cheek  th'  involuntary  Tear  ? 
Why  words  fo  flowing,  thoughts  fo  free, 

Stop,  or  turn  nonfenfe,  atone  glance  of  thee  ? 
Thee,  dreft  in  Fancy's  airy  beam, 

Abfent  I  follow  thro'  th'  extended  Dream  j 
Now,  now  I  feize,  I  clafp  thy  charms, 

And  now  you  burft  (ah  cruel  !)  from  my  arms ; 
And  fwiftly  fhoot  along  the  Mall, 

Or  foftly  glide  by  the  Canal, 
Now  mown  by  Cynthia's  filver  ray, 

And  now,  on  rolling  waters  fhatch'd  away. 

i  Part 
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LIBER        IV. 


ODE      IX. 

NE  forte  credas  interitura,  quae 
Longe  fonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 

Verba  loquor  focianda  chordis; 
Non,  fi  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque,  et  Alcaei  minaces 

Stefichorique  graves  Camenae  : 
Nee,  fi  quid  olim  lufit  Anacreon, 
Delevit  aetas  :  fpirat  adhuc  amor, 
Vivuntque  commifli  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi  ;  fed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur  ignotiquc  longa 
Node,  carent  quia  vate  facra. 
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Part  of  the  N  I  N  T  H  O  D  E 

Of  the  FOURTH  BOOK. 

LEST  you  fliould  think  that  verfe  fhall  die, 
Which  founds  the  filver  Thames  along, 
Taught,  on  the  wings  of  Truth  to  fly 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  fong ; 

Tho'  daring  Milton  fits  fublime, 

In  Spencer  native  Mufes  play  ; 
Nor  yet  (hall  Waller  yield  to  time, 

Nor  penfive  Cowley's  moral  lay- 
Sages  and  Chiefs  long  fmce  had  birth 

Ere  Csefar  was,  or  Newton  nam'd  ; 
Thefe  rais'd  new  Empires  o'er  the  Earth, 

And  Thofe,  new  Heav'ns  and  Syftems  fram'd. 

Vain  was  the  Chiefs,  the  Sage's  pride  ! 

They  had  no  Poet,  and  they  died. 
In  vain  they  fchem'd,  in  vain  they  bled  I 

They  had  no  Poet,  and  are  dead. 
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EPISTLE 
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ROBERT  Earl  of  OXFORD, 
and  Earl  MORTIMER. 

SUCH  were  the  notes  thy  once-lov'd  Poet  lung, 
'Till  Death  untimely  ftop'd  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh  juft  beheld  !  and  loft  !  admir'd  and  mourn' J  ! 
With  fofteft  manners,  gentleft  arts  adorn'd  ! 
Bleft  in  each  fcience,  bleft  in  ev'ry  ftrain  !  5 

Dear  to  the  Mufe  !  to  HARLEY  dear— in  vain  ! 

For  him,  thou  oft  haft  bid  the  World  attend, 
Fond  to  forget  the  ftatefman  in  the  friend  ; 
For  SWIFT  and  him,  defpis'd  the  farce  of  ftate, 
The  fober  follies  of  the  wife  and  great ;  IQ 

Dextrous,  the  craving,  fawning  croud  to  quit, 
And  pleas'd  to  'fcape  from  Flattery  to  Wit. 

Abfent  or  dead,  ftill  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
(A  figh  the  abfent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
Recall  thofe  nights  that  clos'd  thy  toilfome  days,  15 
Still  hear  thy  Parnelle  in  his  living  lays, 
Who,  carelcfs  now  of  Int'reft,  Fame,  or  Fate, 
Perhaps  forgets  that  OXFORD  e'er  was  great ; 

NOTES. 

Epifi.  to  Robert  Earl  of  CXr/W.]  This  Epiftle  wa' 
fcnt  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  Dr.  Parnelle's  Pocms 
puhlilhedby  our  Author,  after  the  faid  Earl's  Impriibn- 
ment  in  the  Tower,  and  Retreat  into  the  Country,  in 
the  Year  1721.  P. 
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Or  deeming  meaneft  what  we  greateft  call, 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  Fall.  2O 

And  fure,  if  aught  below  the  feats  divine 
Can  touch  Immortals,  'tis  a  Soul  like  thine  : 
A  Soul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  inftance  try'd, 
Above  all  Pain,  all  Paflion,  and  all  Pride, 
The  rage  of  Pow'r,  the  bhft  of  public  breath,  25 
The  luft  of  Lucre,  and  the  dread  of  Death. 

In  vain  to  Defcrts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Mufe  attends  thee  to  thy  filcnt  fhade  : 
'Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  lateftfteps  to  trace, 
Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  difgrace.  30 

When  Int'rcft  calls  off  all  her  fneaking  train, 
And  all  th'  oblig'd  defert,  and  all  the  vain  ; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  fcaffokl,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  laft  ling'ring  friend  has  bid  furewel. 
Ev'n  now,  fhe  fhades  thy  Ev'ning-walk  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  fhe,  no  proftitute  to  praife)  36 

Ev'n  now,  obfervant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  Sun-fet  of  thy  various  Day, 
Thro'  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  fee, 
Nor  fears  to  teU,  that  MORTIMER  h  he.  40 
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SECRETARY  of  STATE. 

A  Soul  as  full  of  Worth,  as  void  of  Pride, 
Which  nothing  feeks  to  fhew,  or  needs  to 

hide, 

Which  nor  to  Guilt  nor  Fear,  its  Caution  owes, 
And  boafts  a  Warmth  that  from  no  Paflion  flows. 
A  Face  unt;u»ght  to  feign  ;  a  judging  Eye,         5  •) 
That  darts  feverc  upon  a  rifmg  Lye, 
And  ftrikes  a  blufh  thro'  frontlefs  Flattery.  J 

All  this  thou  wert  ;  and  being  this  before, 
Know,  Kings  and  Fortune  cannot  make  thce  more, 
Then  fcorn  to  gain  a  Friend  by  fervile  ways,       10 
Nor  wifh  to  lofe  a  Foe  thefe  Virtues  raife  j 
But  candid,  free,  fincere,  as  you  began, 
Proceed  —  a  Minifter,  but  flill  a  Man. 
Be  not  (exalted  to  whatc'er  degree) 
Alham'd  of  any  Friend,  not  ev'n  of  Me  :  15 

The  Patriof  s  plain,  but  untrod,  path  purfue  ; 
If  not,  'tis  I  muft  be  afham'd  of  You. 


of  Staff.]     In  the  Year  17x0.     P. 
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N'S   Tranflation 

of 

F  R  E  s  N  o  Y'S  Art  of  Painting. 

THIS  Verfe  be  thine,    my  friend,   nor  thou 
refufe 

This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  Mufe. 
Whether  thy  hand  ftrike  out  fome  free  rlefign, 
Where  Life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mafe,       5 
And  from  the  canvas  call  the  mimic  face : 
Read  thcfe  inftruftive  leaves,  in  which  confpire 
Frelhoy's  clofe  Art,  and  Dryden's  native  Fire  : 
And  reading  wifh,  like  theirs,  our  fate  and  fame, 
So  mix'd  our  ftudies,   and  fo  join'd  our  name ;     10 
Like  them  to  fhine  thro'  long  fucceeding  age, 
So  juft  thy  (kill,  fo  regular  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  Sifter-Arts  we  came, 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame  j 
Like  friendly  colours  found  them  both  unite,         15 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  ftrength  and  light. 

NOTES. 

£///?.  to  Mr.  Jenas.]  This  Epiftle,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing, were  written  foine  years  before  the  rcit,  and 
originally  printed  in  1717.  P. 

How 
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How  oft  in  pleafmg  taflcs  we  wear  the  day, 
While  fummer-funs  roll  unperceiv'd  away  ? 
HOW  oft  our  flowly-growing  works  impart, 
While  Images  reflect  from  art  to  art  ?  2G 

How  oft  review  ;  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend  ? 

What  flatt'ring  fcenes  our  wand'ring  fancy  wrought, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  rifing  to  our  thought ! 
Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly,  25 

Fir'd  with  Ideas  of  fair  Italy. 
With  thee,  on  Raphael's  Monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  infpiring  Dreams  at  Maro's  Urn  : 
With  thce  repofe,  where  Tully  once  was  laid, 
Or  fcek  fome  Ruin's  formidable  fhade  :  30 

While  fancy  brings  the  vanifti'd  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  a-new, 
Here  thy  wcll-ftudy'd  marbles  fix  our  eye  j 
A  fading  Frefco  here  demands  a  figh  : 
Each  heav'nly  piece  unwearied  we  compare,       35 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  lov'dGuido'sair, 
Carracci's  ftrength,  Corrcggio's  fofter  line, 
Paulo's  free  ftroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

How  finifh'd  with  illuftrious  toil  appears 
This  fmall,  well-polim'd  Gem,  the  *  work  of  years  ! 
Yet  dill  how  faint  by  precept  is  expreft  41 

The  living  image  in  the  painter's  breaft  ? 
Thence  cndlefs  llrcams  of  fair  Ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  (ketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow  ; 
Thence  Reauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  fupplics  45 
An  Angel's  fweetncfs,  or  Biidgewater's  eyes, 

N    O   T    t   S. 

*  Frcfnoy  employed  above  twenty  Years  in  fmifamg 
.    Viv*u.     F. 
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Mufe  !  at  that  Name  thy  facred  forrows  fhed, 
Thofe  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead  : 
Call  round  her  Tomb  each  obje<5t  of  defire, 
Each  purer  frame  inform'd  with  purer  fire  :  50 

Bid  her  be  all  that  chears  or  foftens  life, 
The  tender  fifter,  daughter,  Friend  and  wife  : 
Bi-1  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore  ; 
Then  view  this  Marble,   and  be  vain  no  more  ! 

Yet  ftill  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage  ; 
Her  modeft  cheek  {hall  warm  a  future  age.          56 
Beauty,  frail  flow'r  that  ev'ry  feafon  fears, 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a  thoufand  years. 
Thus  Churchill's  race  (hall  other  hearts  furprize, 
And  other  Beauties  envy  Worfley's  eyes  ;  60 

Each  pleaftng  Blount  fhall  endlefs  fmiles  beftow, 
And  foft  Belinda's  blufh  for  ever  glow. 

Oh  lafting  as  thofe  Colours  may  thf :-y  (hine, 
Free  as  thy  ftroke,  yet  faultlcfs  as  thy  line ; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  difplay,  65 

Soft  without  weakncfs,  without  glaring  gay  ; 
Led  by  fome  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  conftrains  ; 
And  finifli'd  more  thro'  happinefs  than  pains. 
The  kindred  Arts  fhall  in  their  praife  confpire, 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  ftring  the  lyre.         7* 
Yet  fhould  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place, 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  ev'ry  face  -t 
Yet  ihould  the  Mufes  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  foul ; 
With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie,  75 

And  thefe  be  fung  'till  Granv  ille's  Myra  die : 
Alas  !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim  ! 
Thou  but  preferv'fl  a  Face,  and  I  a  Name. 

EPISTLE 


EPISTLE 

To  Mrs.  B  L  O  U  N  T, 

With  the  WORKS  of  VOITURE. 

IN  thefe  gay  thoughts  the  Loves  and  Graces  (hine, 
And  all  the  Writer  lives  in  ev'ry  line ; 
His  eafy  Art  may  happy  Nature  feem, 
Trifles  themfelves  are  elegant  in  him. 
Sure  to  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  fate,  5 

Who  without  flatt'ry  pleas'd  the  fair  and  great ; 
Still  with  efteem  no  lefs  convers'd  than  read ; 
With  wit  wcll-natur'd,  and  with  bodes  well-bred  : 
His  heart,  his  miftrefs,  and  his  friend  did  fliare, 
His  time,  the  Mufe,  the  witty,  and  the  fair.       10 
Thus  wifely  carelefs,  innocently  gay, 
Chearful  he  play'd  the  trifle,  Life,  away  ; 
'Till  fate  fcarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  fupprefr, 
As  fmiling  Infants  fport  themfelves  to  reft. 
Ev'n  rival  Wits  did  Voiture's  death  deplore,          15 
And  the  gay  mourn'd  who  never  mourn'd  before^ 
The  trueft  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with  fi^hs, 

O       ' 

Voiture  was  wept  by  all  the  brighteft  Eyes : 

Th»  Smiles  and  Loves  had  dy'd  in  Voiture's  death, 

But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe.  20 

Let  the  ftricl  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A  long,  exadl,  and  ferious  Comedy  j 
In  ev'ry  fcene  fome  Moral  let  it  teach, 
And,  if  it  con,  at  once  both  pleafe  and  preach. 

Let 
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Let  mine,  an  innocent  gay  farce  appear,  2£ 

And  more  diverting  ftill  than  regular, 

Have  Humour,   Wit,  a  native  Eafe  and  Grace, 

Tho'  not  too  ftriclly  bound  to  Time  and  Place  : 

Critics  in  Wit,  or  Life,  are  hard  to  pleafe, 

Few  write  to  thofe,  and  none  can  live  to  thefe.   3* 

Too  much  your  Sex  is  by  their  forms  confin'd, 
Severe  to  all,  but  moft  to  Womankind  ; 
Cuftom,  grown  blind  with  age,  muft  be  your  guide  ; 
Your  pleafureis  a  vice,  but  not  your  pride  ; 
By  Nature  yielding,  ftubborn  but  for  fame  ;          35 
Made  Slaves  by  honour,  and  made  Fools  by  ftiame* 
Marriage  may  all  thofe  petty  Tyrants  chafe, 
But  fets  up  one,  a  greater  in  their  place  : 
Well  might  you  wifh  for  change  by  thofe  accurft, 
But  the  laft  Tyrant  ever  proves  the  worft.  49 

Still  in  conftraint  your  furPring  Sex  remains, 
Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains  : 
Whole  years  negledled,  for  fome  months  ador'd, 
The  fawning  Servant  turns  a  haughty  Lord. 
Ah  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life,  45 

For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  Wife  ; 
Nor  let  fa  lie  Shews,  nor  empty  Titles  pleafe : 
Aim  not  at  Joy,  but  reft  content  with  Eafe. 

The  Gods,  to  curfe  Pamela  with  her  pray'rs, 
Gave  the  gilt  Coach  and  dappled  Flanders  Mares, 
The  fhining  robee,  rich  jewels,  beds  of  ftate,     5 1 
And,  to  compleat  her  blifs,  a  Fool  for  Mate. 
She  glares  in  Balls,  front  Boxes,  and  the  Ring, 
A  vain,   unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  Thing  ! 
Pride,  Pomp,  and  State  but  reach  her  outward  part; 
She  figbs,  and  is  no  Duchcfs  a;  her  heart.  56 

But, 
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But,  Madam,  if  the  fates  withftand,  and  you 
Are  deftin'd  Hymen's  willing  Viftim  too  j 
Truft  not  too  much  your  now  refiftlefs  charms, 
Thofe,  Age  or  ficknefs,  foon  or  late  difarms :       6* 
Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  laft, 
Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  paft  j 
Love,  rais'd  on  Beauty,  will  like  that  decay  ; 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  (lender  chain  a  day  j 
As  flow'ry  bands  in  wantonnefs  are  worn,  65 

A  morning's  pleafure,  and  at  evening  torn  ; 
This  binds  in  ties  more  eafy,  yet  more  ftrong, 
The  willing  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 

Thus  *  Voiture's  early  care  ftill  fhonc  the  fame, 
And  Monthaufier  was  only  chang'd  in  name  :  70 
By  this,  cv'n  now  they  live,  ev'n  now  they  charm, 
Their  Witftillfparkling,  and  their  flames  ftill  warm. 

Now  crown'd  with  Myrtle,  on  th'  Elyfian  coaft, 
Amid  thofe  Lovers,  joys  his  gentle  Ghoft  : 
Pleas 'd,  while  with  fmiles  his  happy  lines  you  view, 
And  finds  a  fairer  Rambouillet  in  you.  76 

The  brightcft  eyes  of  France  infpir'd  his  Mufe  j 
The  brighteft  eyes  of  Britain  now  penile  ; 
And  dead,  as  living,  'tis  our  Author's  pride 
Still  to  charm  thofe  who  charm  the  world  befide. 

•  Mademoifcllc  Paulet.    P. 
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To  the  fame, 

©n   her    leaving  the    Town  after   the 
CORONATION. 

AS  fome  fond  Virgin,  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  Town  to  wholefome  Coun- 
try air, 

Juft  when  fhe  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye, 
And  hear  a  fpark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh  ; 
From  the  dear  man  unwilling  (he  muft  fever,         5 
Yet  takes  one  kifs  before  (he  parts  for  ever  : 
Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew, 
Saw  others  happy,  and  with  fighs  withdrew  ; 
Not  that  their  pleafures  caus'd  her  difcontent, 
She  figh'd  not  that  they  ftay'd,  but  that  (he  went.  10 
She  went  to  plain-work,  and  to  purling  brooks, 
Old-fafliion'd  halls,  dull  Aunts,  and  croaking  rooks : 
She  went  from  Op'ra,  Park,  Aflembly,  Play, 
To  morning-walks,  and  pray'rs  three  hours  a  day  ; 
To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea,         15 
To  mufe,  and  fpill  her  folitary  tea, 
Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  fpoon, 
Count  the  flow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon  j 
Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire, 
Hum  half  a  tune,  tell  ftories  to  the  fquire  j         20 

Coronation.']  Of  King  George  the  firft,  1715;         P. 

Up 
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Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  fev'n, 

There  ftarve  and  pray,  for  that's  the  way  to  heav'n. 

Some  Squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack  i 
Whofe  game  is  Whifk,  whofe  treat  a  toaft  in  fack  » 
Who  vifits  with  a  Gun,  prefents  you  birds,  25 
Then  gives  a  fmacking  bufs,  and  cries, — No  words ! 
Or  with  his  hound  comes  hallowing  from  the  ftable, 
Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  a  tabfe; 
Whofe  laughs  are  hearty,  tho'  his  jefts  arc  coarfe, 
And  loves  you  beft  of  all  things  — but  his  horfe.  30 

In  fome  fair  ev'ning,  on  your  elbow  laid, 
You  dream  of  Triumphs  in  the  rural  made  ; 
In  penfive  thought  recall  the  fancy 'd  fcene, 
See  Coronations  rife  on  ev'ry  grern  ; 
Before  you  pafs  th'  imaginary  fights  35 

Of  Lords,    and  Earls,  and  Dukes,    and  garter'd 

Knights, 

While  thefpread  fan  o'erftades  your  clofmgeyes  ; 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vifion  flies. 
Thus  vanifh  fceptres,  coronets,  and  balls, 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls  !    40 

So  when  your  Slave,  at  fome  dear  idle  time, 
(Not  plagu'd  with  head-aches,  or  t'.ie  want  of  rhyme) 
Stands  in  the  ftrcets,  abftra&ed  from  the  crew, 
And  while  he  fcems  to  ftudy,  thinks  of  you  ; 
Juft  when  his  fancy  points  your  fprightly  eyes,      45 
Or  fees  the  blufh  of  foft  Parthenia  rife, 
Gay  pats  my  (boulder,  and  you  vaniih  quite, 
Streets,  Chairs,  and  Coxcombs  rufh  upon  my  fi|ht; 
V«x'd  to  be  ftill  in  town,  I  knit  my  brow, 
Look  four,  and  hum  a  Tune,  as  you  may  now.  50 

THE 
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THE 

BASSET-TABLE. 

A    N 

ECLOGUE. 

CARDELIA.      SM1LINDA. 
CAR  DELI  A. 

THE  BaJJet-Table  fpread,  the  Tattler  come  ; 
Whyftays  SMILINDA  intheDrefling-Room? 
Rife,  penfive  Nymph,  the  Tattler  waits  for  you  : 


SMILINDA. 

Ah,  Madam,  fince  my  SHARPER  is  untrue 
I  joylefs  make  my  once  ador'cl  Alpeu. 
I  faw  him  ftand  behind  OMBRELIA'S  Chair, 
And  whifper  with  that  foft,  deluding  air 
And  thofc  feign 'd  figns  which  cheat  the 
Fair. 


I 

Chair,        "1 

ir,  / 

ie  lift'ning  f 


CARDELIA. 

Is  this  the  caufe  of  your  Romantic  drains  ? 
A  mightier  grief  my  heavy  heart  fuftains.  10 

NOTES. 

Tke  Baftt -Tabled]  Only  this  of  all  the  Town  Eclogues 
was  Mr.  Fope's  ;  and  is  here  printed  from  a  copy  cor- 
rected by  his  own  band. — '1  lie  humour  of  it  lies  in 
this,  that  the  one  it  in  love  with  the  Caa:t,  aud  the  other 
with  t.  I 

As 
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As  You  by  Love,  fo  I  by  Fortune  crofs't  j 
One,  one  bad  Dail,  Three  Septlevas  have  loft. 

SMI  LIN  DA. 

Is  that  the  grief,  which  you  compare  with  mine  ? 
With  eafe,  the  fmiles  of  Fortune  I  refign  : 
Would  all  my  gold  in  one  bad  £>«//  were  gone ;    1 5 
Were  lovely  SHARPER  mine,  and  mine  alone, 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 
A  Lover  loft,  is  but  a  common  care  ; 
And  prudent  Nymphs  againft  that  change  prepare  : 
The  KNAVE  OF  CLUBS  thriceloft  :  Oh!  who  could 

gucfs 
This  fatal  ftroke,  this  unforefecn  Diftrefs  ?  20 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 
See  BETTY  LOVET  !  very  apropos^ 
She  all  the  cares  of  Love  and  Play  does  know  : 
Dear  BETTY  (hall  th'  important  point  decide  j 
BETTY,  who  oft   the  pain  of  each  has  try'd  j 
Impartial,  (he  fhalj  fay  who  fuffers  moft,  25 

By  Cards1  III  Ufage^  or  by  Lovers  loft. 

LOVET. 

Tell,  tell  your  griefs  j  attentive  will  I  ftay, 
Tho*  time  is  precious,  and  I  want  fome  Tea. 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 

Behold  this  Equipage*  by  Mathers  wrought, 
With  Fifty  Guineas  (a  great  Pen' worth)  bought.  30 
See  on  the  Tooth-pick,    Mars  and  Cupid  flrive  ; 
And  both  the  ftruggling  figures  feem  alive. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  bottom  mines  the  Queen's  bright  Facej 
A  Myrtle  Foliage  round  the  Thimble-Cafe. 
Jove,  Jove  himfelf,  does  on  the  Scizars  fhine  ;     35 
The  MetaJ,  and  th«  Workmanlhip,  divine  ! 

SMILIND  A. 

This  Snuff-Box^ — once  the  pledge  of  SHARPER'S 

love, 

When  rival  beauties  for  the  Prefent  ftrove ; 
At  Corticel/i's  he  the  Raffle  won  ; 
Then  firft  his  Paflion  was  in  public  fliown  :         40 
HAZARDIA  blufh'd,  andturn'dher  Head  afide, 
A  Rival's  envy  (all  in  vain)  to  hide. 
ThisSnuff'-Box, — on  the  Hinge  fee  Brilliants  fhine  ; 
This  Snuff-Box  will  I  flake;  the  prize  is  mine. 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 

Alas  !  farlefTer  lofTes  than  I  bear,  45 

Have  made  a  Soldier  figh,  a  Lover  fwear. 
And  Oh  !  what  makes  the  difappointment  hard, 
'Twas  my  own  Lord  that  drew  the  fatal  Card. 
In  complaifance,  I  took  the  Queen  he  gave  -t 
Tho'  my  own  fecret  wifh  was  for  the  Knave.       50 
The  Knave  won  Sonica,  which  I  had  chofe , 
And  the  next/W/,  my  Septleva  I  lofe. 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

But  ah  !  what  agravates  the  killing  fmart, 
The  cruel  thought,  that  ftabs  me  to  the  heart ; 
This  curs'dOMBRELiA,  this  undoing  Fair,        55 
By  whofe  vile  arts  this  heavy  grief  I  bear  ; 
She,  at  whofe  name  I  fhed  thefe  fpiteful  tears, 
She  owes  to  me  the  very  charms  fhe  wean. 

An 
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An  aukward  Thing,  when  firft  fhe  came  to  Town  ; 
Fkr  Shape  unfaftiion'd,  and  her  Face  unknown  :  60 
She  was  my  friend  ;  I  taught  her  firft  to  fpread 
Upon  her  fallow  cheeks  cnliv'ning  red  : 
1  introduc'd  her  to  the  Park  and  Plays  ; 
And  by  my  int'refl,  Cozens  made  her  Stays. 
Ungrateful  wretch,  withmimick  airs  grown  pert, 
She  dares  to  fteal  my  Fav'ritc  Lover's  heart.        66 

CAR  DELI  A. 

Wretch  that  I  was,  how  often  have  I  fwore, 
When.  WIN  N' ALL  tally  W,  I  would  punt  no  more  ? 
I  know  the  Bite,  yet  to  my  Ruin  run  ; 
And  fee  the  Folly,  which  I  cannot  fhun.  70 

SMI  LINDA. 
How  many  Maids  have  SHARPER'S  vows  de- 

ceiv'd  ? 

How  many  curs 'd  the  moment  they  believ'd  ? 
Yet  his  known  FaUhoods  could  no  Warning  prove; 
All  !  what  is  warning  to  a  Maid  in  Love  ? 

C  A  RDELIA. 

Rut  of  what  marble  muft  that  breaft  beform'd,  75 
To  L'aze  on  BaJJet^  and  remain  unwarm'd  ? 
When   Kirtgs,  Shteen*t  Knaves,  are  fet  in  decent 

rank  ; 

Expos'd  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  Bank, 
Guineas,  Halt -Guineas,  all  the  (hilling  train  ; 
The  Wii,i.  *fure,  and  the  Lofcr'sjui^  ;     80 

III   i     :    ..:    l  ',     _     '.   >    .'        olj 

flrikc   the-  Soul,  and  glitter  in  the  Eye. 
VI  E  Fir'd 
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Fir'd  by  the  fight,  all  Reafon  I  difdain  ; 
My  paffions  rife,  and  will  not  bear  the  rein. 
Look  upon  Bo/fit^  you  who  Reafon  boaft  j  85 

And  fee  if  Reafon  muft  not  there  be  loft . 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

What  more  than  marble  muft  that  heart  com- 

pofe, 

Can  hearken  coldly  to  my  SHARPER'S  Vows  ? 
Then,  when  he  trembles  !  when  his  Blufhes  rife  ! 
When  awful  Love  feems  melting  in  his  Eyes  !      90 
With  eager  beats  his  Mechlin  Cravat  moves  : 
He  Lrvfs, — I  whifperto  myfelf,  HeLoves  ! 
Such  unfcign'd  Paffion  in  his  Looks  appears, 
I  lofe  all  Mem'ry  of  my  former  Fears  ; 
My  panting  heart  confefles  all  his  charms,  95 

I  yield  at  once,  and  fink  into  his  arms  : 
Think  of  that  moment,  you  who  Prudence  boaft  ; 
Fof  fuch  a  moment,  Prudence  well  were  loft. 

C  A  R  DE  LI  A. 

At  the  Groom-Porter's^  batter'd  Bullies  play, 
Some  DUKES  at  Mary-Bone  bowl  Time  away,  ico 
But  who  the  Bowl,  or  rattl'ing  Dice  compares 
To  BaJJefs  heav'nly  Joys,  and  plcafing  Cares  ? 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

Soft  SIMPLICETTA  doats  upon  a  Beau  ; 
PRUDINA  likes  a  Man,  and  laughs  at  Show. 
Theirfeveral  graces  in  my  SHARPER  meet ;        105 
Strong  as  the  Footman,  as  the  Mafter  fwcet. 

L  O  V  E  T. 
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L  O  V  E  T. 

Ceafe  your  contention,  which  has  been  too  long  ; 
I  grow  impatient,  and  the  Tea's  too  ftrong. 
Attend,  and  yield  to  what  I  now  decide  ; 
The  Equipage  (hall  grace  SMILINDA'S  Side  : 
The  Snuff-Box  to  CARDELIA  I  decree, 
Now  leave  complaining,  juid  begin  your  Tta. 


£  a  Verbatim 
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Verbatim  from  B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

Un  Jour  dit  un  Auteur,    etc. 


ONCE  (fays  an  Author,  where  I  need  not  fay) 
Two  Trav'lers  found  an  Oyftcr  in  their  way; 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry  ;  the  difpute  grew  ftrong, 
While  Scale  in  hand  Dame  Juftice  paft  along. 
Before  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  Laws, 
Explain'd  the  matter  and  would  win  the  caufe. 
Dame  Juftice  weighing  long  the  doubtful  Right, 
Takes,  opens,  fwallows  it,  before  their  fight. 
The  caufe  of  ftrife  remov'd  fo  rarely  well, 
There  take  (fays  Juftice)  take  ye  each  a  Shell. 
We  thrive  at  fVeftminfter  on  Fools  like  you  : 
'Twas  a  fat  Oyfter — Live  in  peace— Adieu. 


ANSWER 
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ANSWER  to  the  following 
Queftion  of  Mrs.  HOWE. 


WHAT  is  PRUDERY? 
'Tis  a  Beldam, 

Seen  with  Wit  and  Beauty  feldom. 
•Tis  a  fear  that  ftarts  at  fhadows. 
'Tis,  (no,  'tisn't)  like  Mifs  Meadows. 
'Tis  a  Virgin  hard  of  Feature, 
Old,  and  void  of  all  good-nature ; 
Lean  and  fretful  ;  would  feemwifej 
Yet  plays  the  fool  before  fhe  dies. 
'Tis  an  ugly  envious  Shrew, 
That  rafls  at  dear  Leftll  and  You. 


£  3  OccaAoned 
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Occafioned  by  fome  Verfes  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  BUCK- 
INGHAM. 


MUSE,    'tis  enough  :    at  length  thy  labour 
ends, 

And  thou  fhalt  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 
,Lct  Crowds  of  Critics  now  my  verfe  aflail, 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  namelefs  numbers  rail : 
This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thanklefs  pain, 
Time,  health,  and  fortune  are  not  loft  in  vain. 
Sheffield  approves,  confenting  Phoebus  bends, 
And  I  and  Malice  from  this  hour  are  friends. 


A  PRO- 
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A 

PROLOGUE 

By  Mr.  POP  E, 

To  a  Play  for  Mr.  DENNIS'S  Benefit,  in 
J733»  when  he  was  old,  blind,  and  in 
great  Diflrefs,  a  little  before  his  Deatji. 

AS  when  that  Hero,  who  in  each  Campaign, 
Had  brav'd  the  Gotb^  and  many  a  Vandal  flain, 
Lay  Fortune  -ftruck,  a  fpe&acle  ef  Woe  ! 
Wept  by  each  Friend,  forgiv'n  by  ev'ry  Foe  : 
Was  there  a  gcn'rous,  a  rcfle&ing  mind,  5 

But  pitied  BELISARIUS  old  and  blind  ? 
Was  there  a  Chief  but  melted  a,t  the  fight  ? 
A  common  Soldier,  who  but  clubb'd  his  Mite  ? 

NOTES. 

VER.  6.  But  pit'ed  Belifarius,  etc.']  Nothing  could  be 
more  happily  imagined  than  this  allufion,  or  finclier  con- 
ducted. And  the  continued  pleafanrry  fo  delicately  touch- 
ed, that  it  took  nothing  from  the  fclf-fatisfaction  the  Cri- 
tic, ^h"  heard  it,  had  in  his  merit,  or  the  Audience  in 
their  charity.  With  fo  maitcrly  a  hand  has  the  Poet  pro- 
IJccuted,  in  this  benevolent  irony,  that  end  which  he  lup- 
pofed  Dennis  himfcif,  had  he  the  wit  to  fee,  would  have 
the  ingenuity  to  approve  : 

'This  JreaJtJ  Safrifl,  Dtnniinvilleoiifrfs, 
Foe/o  bit  pride,  but  Friend  to  /is  Diftrejs. 
VER.  7»  H'fit  (her.-  a  chief,  etc.}     The  fine  figure  of 
the  Commander  in  thru  capital  Picture  of  Belifarius  at 
,  fupplicd  the  Poet  with  tliis  Beautiful  idea. 

E  4  Such, 
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Such,  fuch  emotions  fhould  in  Britons  rife,  9 

When  prefs'd  by  want  and  weaknefs  DENNIS  lies  -t 
Dennis,  who  long  had  warr'd  with  modern  Hunsy 
Their  Quibbles  routed,  and  dcfy'd  their  Puns  ; 
A  dcfp'rate  Bulwark,  fturdy,  firm,  and  fierce 
Againft  the  Gothic  Sons  of  frozen  vcrfe  :  14 

How  chang'd  from  him  who  made  the  boxes  groan, 
And  fhook  the  ftage  with  Thunders  all  his  own  ! 
Stood  up  to  dufh  each  vain  PRETENDER'S  hope, 
Maul  the  French  Tyrant,  or  pull  down  the  POPE  ! 
If  there's  a  Briton  then,  true  bred  and  born,         1 9 
Who  holds  Dragoons  and  wooden  fhoes  in  fcorn  i 
If  there's  a  Critic  of  d?ftingui{h'd  rage  ; 
If  there's  a  Senior,  who  contemns  this  age  ; 
Let  him  tonight  hisjuft  afiiitance  lend, 
And  be  the  Critic's,   Briton'*,  Old  Man 's  Friend, 

NOTES. 

VER.  12.  Tkflr  Quibbles  routed  and  defy  V  their  Puns  ;} 
See  Dttnciatl,  Note  on  v.  63.  B.   I. 

VER.  13.  A  defy"  rate  Bulwark,  etc]     See  Dune.  Note 
on  v.  268.  B.  II. 

VER.  1 6.  AnJJkook  the  Stage   with  Thunders   ail   Us 
own  ']  See  Du>:c.  Note  on  v.  226.  E.  II. 

VKR.    17.    Stocd  uptodajh,  etc.]  See  Dune.  Note  on 
v.   173,  B.  III. 

VER.   18.  Maultfa  Trend  'Tyrant  — ]  See  Dune.  Not<i 
on  v.  413.  B.  II. 

Ibid,  or  pull  dovm  tie  POPE  !]  Sec  Dune.  Note  on  v. 
63.  B  I. 

VER.  21.     If  thris   a  critic  of  dif.ln^nlj^d  r* 
$ee  Dune  Note:  on  v.  106.  B.  I. 


M  A  C  E  R  : 
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M   A   C    E   R: 

A 

CHARACTER. 

WH  EN  fimplc  Maifr,  now  of  high  renown, 
Firft  fought  -4  Poet's  Fortune  in  the  Town, 
'Twas  all  th'  Ambition  his  high  foul  could  feel, 
To  wear  red  ftockings,  and  to  dine  with  Steel. 
Some  End*  of  verfe  his  betters  might  afford,         5 
And  gave  the  harmlefs  fellow  a  good  word. 
Set  up  with  thefe,  he  vcntur'd  on  the  Town, 
And  wijh  a  borrow'd  Play,  out-did  poor  Crown. 
There  he  ftop'd  fliort,  nor  fmcc  has  writ  a  tittle, 
Kut  has  the  wit  to  make  the  molt  of  little  :  10 

Like  ftunted  hide-bound  Trees,  that  juft  have  got 
Sufficient  fap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  Verfe,  and  what  he  gets  commends, 
Not  of  the  Wits  his  foes,  but  Fools  his  friends,     i^ 
So  fomecoarfe  Country  Wench,  almoft  decay'd, 
Tiudges  to  town,  and  firft  turns  Chambermaid. 
Aukward  and  fupple,  each  devoir  to  pay  ; 
She  flatters  her  good  Lady  twice  a  day  j 
Thought  wondrous  honeft,  tho'  of  mean  degree, 
And  ftrangcly  lik'd  for  her  Simplicity  :  20 

In  a  tranflated  Suit,  then  tries  the  Town, 
With  borrow'd  Pins,  and  Patches  not  her  own, 
Bu:  juft  endurM  the  winter  fhe  began, 
And  in  four  months  a  batter'd  Harridan.  24 

Now  nothing  left,  but  wither'd,  pale,  and  flirunk, 
To  b.iwd  for  others  and  go  (hares  with  Punk. 

To 


To  Mr.  JOHN  MOORE, 

AUTHOR  of  the  celebrated  WORM- 
POWDER. 

HO  W  much,  egregious  Moorc^  are  we 
Deceiv'd  by  {hews  and  forms  ! 
Whate'er  we  think,  whate'er  we  fee, 
All  Humankind  are  Worms. 

Man  is  a  very  Worm  by  birth, 

Vile,  Reptile,  weak,  and  vain  ! 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth, 

Then  {brinks  to  earth  again. 

That  Woman  is  a  Worm,  we  find 

E're  fince  our  Grandame's  evil ; 
She  firft  convers'd  with  her  own  kind, 

That  ancient  Worm,    the  Devil. 

The  Learn'd  themfelves  we  Book-worms  name, 

The  Blockhead  is  a  Slow-worm  ; 
The  Nymph  whofe  tail  is  all  on  flame, 

Is  aptly  term'd  a  Glow-worm  : 

The  Fops  are  painted  Butterflies, 

That  flutter  for  a  day  ; 
Firft  from  a  Worm  they  take  their  rife, 

And  in  a  Worm  decay. 

The 
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The  Flatterer  an  Earwig  grows  j 

Thus  Worms  luit  all  conditions  ; 
Mifcrs  are  Muck-worms,  Silk-worms  Beaus, 

And  Death-watches  Phyficians. 

That  Statefmen  have  the  Worm,  is  feen, 

By  all  their  winding  play  ; 
Their  Confcience  is  a  Worm  within, 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

Ah  Moore  !  thy  fkill  were  well  employ'd, 

And  greater  gain  would  rife, 
If  thou  could 'ft  make  the  Courtier  void 

The  Worm  that  never  dies  ! 

O  learned  Friend  of  Abchurch-Lane^ 

Who  fett'ft  our  entrails  free  ? 
Vain  is  thy  Art,  thy  Powder  vain, 

Since  Worms  {hall  eat  ev'n  thee* 

Our  Fate  thou  only  can'ft  adjourn 

Some  few  fhort  years,  no  more  ! 
Ev'n  Button's  Wits  to  Worms  ftiall  turn, 

Who  Maggots  were  before. 


SONG. 


(   60   ) 
SONG,  by  a  Perfon  of  Quality. 

Written  in  the  Year  1733. 

I. 

FLutt'ring  fpread  thy  purple  Pinions, 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  Heart  i 
J  a  Slave  in  my  Dominions  -, 

muft  give  Way  to  Ait. 


II, 

Mild  Arcadians  ^  ever  blooming, 

Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  Flocks, 
See  my  weary  Days  confuming, 

All  beneath  yon  flow'ry  Rocks. 

III. 
Thus  the  Cyprian  Goddefs  weeping, 

Moum'd  Adonis,   darling  Youth  : 
Him  the  Boar  in  Silence  creeping, 

Gor'd  with  unrelenting  Tooth, 

IV. 

Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  Number*  ; 

Fair  Difcre'.ian*  ftring  the  Lyre  ; 
$ooth  my  erer-waking  Slumbers  : 

Bright  Apttoy  lend  thy  Choir. 

V.    Gloomy 
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V. 

Gloomy  Plutoy  King  of  Terrors, 

Arm'd  in  adamantine  Chains, 
Lead  me  to  the  Cryftal  Mirrors, 

Wat'ring  foft  Elyfian    lains. 

VI. 

Mournful  Cyprcfs,  verdant  Willow, 

Gilding  mydurelia's  Brows, 
Morpheus  hov'ring  o'er  my  Pillow, 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  Vows. 

VII. 
Melancholy  fmooth  Mteander^ 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  Round, 
On  the  Margin  Lovers  wander, 

With  thy  flow'ry  Chaplets  crown'd. 

VIII. 

Thus  when  Philomela  drooping, 

Softly  fceks  her  filent  Mate, 
See  the  Bird  Qfjuno  flopping  ; 

Melody  refigus  to  Fate. 


(    62    ) 

On  a  certain  LADY  at  COURT, 


I  Know  the  thing  that's  moft  uncommon  ; 
(Envy  be  filent,  and  attend  !) 
I  know  a  reafonable  Woman, 

Handfome  and  witty,  yet  a  Friend. 

Not  warp'd  by  Paflion,  aw'd  by  Rumour, 
Not  grave  thro' Pride,  or  gay  thro' Folly, 

An  equal  mixture  of  good  Humour, 
And  fenfible  foft  Melancholy. 

*<  Has  (he  no  faults  then  (Envy  fays)  Sir  ?" 
Yes,  (he  has  one,  I  muft  aver  ; 

When  all  the  World  confpires  to  praife  her, 
The  Woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


On  his  GROTTO  at  Twickenham, 

COMPOSED    OF 

Marbles,    Spars,    Gcmms,    Ores,    and 
Minerals. 


THOU  who  fhalt  flop,  where  Tljamcs'  tranfltt- 
ccnt  wave 

Shines  a  broad  Mirror  thro'  the  fhadowy  Cave  ; 
Where  ling'ring  drops  from  min'ral  Roofs  diltill, 
And  pointed  Cryftals  break  the  fparkling  Rill, 
Unpolifh'd  Gemms  no  ray  on  Pride  beftow,  5 

And  latent  Metals  innocently  glow  : 

VARIATIONS. 
After  v.  6.  in  the  MS. 

You  fee  that  Ifland's  wealth,  where,  only  free, 
Karth  to  her  entrails  feels  not  Tyranny. 
i .  e.  Britain  is  the  only  place  on  the  globe  which  feels  not 
..ny  even   to  its  very  entrails     Alluding  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Criminals  to  the  Mines,  one  of  the  inflic- 
tions  of  civil^mice  in  molt  Countries.     7  he  thought 
xcecding  natural  and  proper  in  this  place,  where 
the  Poet  was  defcribing  a  Grotto  incrulted  and  adorned 
with  all  forts  of  Minerals  collected  by  the  means  of  com* 
mcrce  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe. 

NOTES. 

On  hi ;  Grotto.}  The  improving  and  finishing  his  Grott 
was  the  favourite  amufement  of  his  declining  Years  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  his  poetic  genius,  in  che  dilpofition  and 
ornaments  of  this  romantic  reccfs,  appears  to  as  much 
a.,  vantage  as  in  his  belt  contrived  i'oeir.s. 

Approach 
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Approach.  Great  NATURE  ftudioufly  behold ! 
And  eye  the  Mine  without  a  with  for  Gold. 
Approach  :  But  awful !  Lo  !  th'  Algerian  Grott,  9 
Where,  nobly  penfive,  ST.  JOHN  fate  and  thought  j 
Where  Britijh  fighs  from  dying  WYNDHAM  ftole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  fhot  thro'  MARCHMONT'S 

Soul. 

Let  fuch,  fuch  only,  tread  this  facred  Floor, 
Who  dare  to  love  their  Country,  and  be  poor. 

VARIATIONS. 

VER.  ii.  U'here  Bi-iihJj  fybs  from  dying  Wyndhaft 
Jlcle,]  inhis  MS.  it  was  thus,' 

To  Wyndham's  breaft.  the  patriot  paffions  ftole, 
which  made  th*  \vhole  allude  to  a  certain  Anecdote  of 
not  rrruch  confequsnce  to  any  but  the  parties  concerned. 

NOT    E   s. 

VER..  9.  Algerian  Grott,]  Alluding  to  Numa's  pro- 
jectinghis  fyftem  of  Politics  in  this  Grott,  affifted,  as  he 
gave  out,  bythegoddcA 


T  O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  on  her  BIRTH-DAY, 

OH  be  thou  blcft  with  all  that  Heav'ncan  fend, 
Long  Health,  long  Youth,  longPleafurc,  and 

a  Friend  : 

Not  with  thole  Toys  the  female  world  admire, 
Riches  that  vex,  and  Vanities  that  tire. 
With  added  years,  if  Life  bring  nothing  new,       5 
But  like  a  Sieve  let  ev'ry  blcfling  thro', 
Some  joy  frill  loft,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er, 
And  all  we  gain,  fome  fad  Reflection  more  j 
L  that  a  birth-day  ?  'tis  alas  !  too  clear, 
'Tis  but  the  Fun'ral  of  the  former  year.  10 

Let  Joy  or  Eafe,  let  Affluence  or  Content, 
And  the  gay  Confcience  of  a  life  well  fpent, 
Calm  ev'ry  thought,  infpirit  ev'ry  grace, 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  fmile  upon  thy  face. 
Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year,         15 
Without  a  Pain,  a  Trouble,  or  a  Fear  ; 
Till  Death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  deftroy, 
In  fome  foft  Dream,  or  Extafy  of  Joy, 
Peaceful  flcep  out  the  Sabbath  of  the  Tomb, 
And  wake  to  Raptures  in  a  Lift  to  come. 

VARIATIONS. 
•Via.   15.  Originally  thus  in  the  MS. 

And  oh  fince  Death  muft  that  fair  frame  deftroy, 
Dye,  by  fome  fudden  Extafy  of  Joy  j 
In  fome  foft  dream  may  thy  mild  I'.-ul  remove, 
And  be  thy  lateft  gafp  a  Sigh  of  Love. 

Vgi.VI.  )  To 
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To  Mr,  THOMAS  SOUTHERN, 

On  his  Birth-day,   1742. 


RE  SIGN'D  to  live,  prepar'd  to  die, 
With  not  one  fin,  but  poetry, 
This  day  TOM'S  fair  account  has  run 
(Without  a  blot)  to  eighty  one. 
Kind  Boyle,  before  his  poet,  lays  5 

A  table,  with  a  cloth  of  bays  j 
And  Ireland,  mother  of  fweet  fingers, 
Prefents  her  harp  flill  to  his  fingers. 
The  feaft,  his  tow'ring  genius  marks 
In  yonder  wild  goofe  and  the  larks  F  1C 

The  mufhrooms  fhew  his  wit  was  fudden  ! 
And  for  hisjudgment,  la  a  pudden  ! 
Roaftbeef,  tho'  old,  proclaims  him  flout, 
And  grace,  altho'  a  bard,  devout. 

NOTES. 

VER.  6.  A  table]  He  was  invited  to  dine  on  his  birth- 
day with  this  Nobleman,  who  had  prepared  for  him  the 
C;  t;:t..inmcnt  of  which  the  bill  of  fare  is  here  fetdown. 

ViR.  8.  Prefcnti  her  />«/•/>]  The  Harp  is  generally 
wove  on  the  Irifli  Linen  ;  fuchas  Table-cloths,  etc. 

May 
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May  TOM,  whom  heav'n  fent  down  toraife        15 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays, 
Be  ev'ry  birth-day  more  a  winner, 
Digcft  his  thirty-thoufandth  dinner  ; 
W.ilk  to  his  gravewithout  reproach, 
And  fcorn  a  rafcal  and  a  coach.  20 

NOTES. 

VER.  1 6.  The  price  of  prologues  and  of  playt,~\  This 
alludes  to  aftoryMr.  Southern  told  of  Dryden,  about  the 
fame  time,  to  Mr.  P.  and  Mr.  W.  When  Southern  firft 
wrote  for  the  flage,  Dryden  was  fo  famous  for  his  Pro- 
logues,that  the  players  would  aft  nothing  without  that  de- 
coration. His  ufual  price  till  then  had  been  four  gui- 
neas :  But  when  Southern  came  to  him  for  the  Prologue 
he  had  befpoke,  Dryden  told  him  he  muft  have  fix  gui- 
neas for  it ;  "  which  (faidhe)  young  man,  is  out  of  no 
"  difrefpeft  to  you,  but  the  Players  have  had  my  goods 
"  too  cheap." — We  now  look  upon  thefe  Prologues  with 
the  fame  admiration  that  the  Virtuofi  do  on  the  Apotheca- 
ries pots  painted  by  Raphael. 
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His  faltem  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere  !  VIRG. 


I. 

OnCHARLES  Earl  of  DORSET, 
In  the  Church  of  Withyam  in  Suflex. 

DORSET,  the  Grace  of  Courts,  the  Mufes' 
Pride, 

Patron  of  Arts,  and  Judge  of  Nature,  dy'd. 
The  fcourge  of  Pride,  tho' fan&ify'd  or  great, 
Of  Fops  in  Learning,  and  of  Knaves  in  State : 
Yet  foft  his  Nature,  tho'  fcvere  his  Lay, 
His  Anger  moral,  and  his  Wiftlom  gay. 

Epitaphs.'}  Thefc  little  compofitions  far  exceed  any 
thing  we  have  of  the  fame  kind  from  other  hands  ;  yet, 
if  V/C  except  the  Epitaph  on  the  young  Duke  of  Bucking/,  arn, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  they  are  not  of  equal 
force  with  the  reft  of  our  Author's  writings.  The  na- 
ture of  the  compofition  itfelf  is  delicate  ;  and  generally 
it  was  a  task  impofed  on  him  ;  tho'  he  rarely  complied 
with  requefls  of  this  nature,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  imall 
number  of  thcfe  poems,  but  where  the  fubjccl  was  wor- 
thy of  his  pea. 

F  4  Blcft 
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Bleft  Sat'rift  !  who  touch M  the  Mean  fo  true, 

As  fliow'd,  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Bleft  Courtier  !  who  could  King  and  Country  plcafe, 

Yet  facred  keep  his  Friendfliips,  and  his  Eafe. 

Bleft  Peer  !  his  great  Forefathers  ev'ry  grace 

Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  his  Race  ; 

Where  other  BUCK.HURSTS,  other  DORSETS  fhine, 

And  Patriots  ftil!,  or  Poets,  deck  the  Line, 

NOTES. 

For  random  praife  the  Work  would  ne'er  be  done  : 
Each  Mother  ajla  it  for  /.er  booby  Son : 
Each  Widow  ajki  it  for  the  befl  of  Men  ; 
For  him  Jhe  weeps,  for  himjhe  weds  again. 

Vet  when  thefe  elegiac  movements  came  freely  from  thq 
heart,  he  mourns  in  fuch  ftrains  as  (hew  he  was  equally  a 
matter  of  this  kind  of  Compofition  with  every  other  he 
underook,  as  the  following  lines  in  the  Epijile  to  Jef-vas 
may  witnefs ;  which  would  have  made  the  fincft  Epitaph 
in  the  world  : 

CaUrgund  her  Tomb  each  oljeS  of  dcjtre, 
fafb  purer frame  inform  d  with  purer  fire  : 
Pjd  her  bt  all  that  chean  or  foftem  life, 
The  tender  Jtfter,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife : 
her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore  } 
view-  this  marble,  and  be  I'ainno  more. 


,    On 
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II. 

On  Sir  Wi  L  L  i  A  M  T R u  MB  A  L, 

One  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  Srate  to 
King  WILLIAM  III.  who  having  refigned 
his  Pbce,  died  in  his  Retirement  at  Eaft- 
hamfted  in  Berkfliire,  1716. 

APleafmg  Form  ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  Mind  ; 
Sincere,  tho'  prudent  j  conftant,  yet  refignM. 
Honour  unchang'd,  a  Principle  profeft, 
Fix'd  to  one  fide,  butmod'rate  to  the  reft  : 
An  honeft  Courtier,  yet  a  Patriot  too  ; 
Juft  to  his  Prince,  and  to  his  Country  true  : 
FilFd  with  the  Senfeof  Age,  the  Fire  of  Youth, 
A  Scorn  of  Wrangling,  yet  a  Zeal  for  Truth ; 
A  gen'rous  Faith,  from  Superftition  free  ; 
A  love  to  Peace,  and  hate  of  Tyranny ; 
Such  this  man  was  ;  who  now,  from  earth  remov  'dj 
At  Jength  enjoys  that  Liberty  lie  lov'd. 


III.    On 
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III. 

On  the  Hon.  SIMON  HA  RCOURT, 

Only  Son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  H  A  R- 
COURT-,  at  the  Church  of  Sianton-Har- 
court  in  Oxfordfhire,  1720. 

TO  this  fad   Shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art  !  draw 
near, 

Here  lies  the  Friend  moft  lov'd,  the  Son  mofl  dear  : 
Who  ne'er  knew  Joy,  but  Friend/hip  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  Father  Grief  but  when  he  dy'd 

How  vain  is  Rcafon,  Eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  HA  RCOURT  cannot  fpeak. 
Oh  let  thy  once-lov'd  Friend  infcribe  thy  Stone, 
And,  with  a  Father's  forrows,  mix  his  own  ! 


IV.    On 
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IV. 

On    JAMES   CRAGGS,    Efq. 

In  Weftminfter-Abbey. 


JACOBUS    CRAGGS 

REGI     MAGNyE    BRITANNLE    A.  SECRETIS 

ET   CONSILIIS   SANCTIORIBUS, 

PRINCIPIS  PARITER  AC   POPULI  AMOR  ET  DELICLE  j 

ViXIT  TiTULlS  ET  INVJDIA  MAJOR- 

ANNOS,  HEU  PAUCOS,  XXXV. 
OB.     FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statcfman,  yet  Friend  to  Truth  !  of  Soul  finccre, 
In  Action  faithful,  and  in  Honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  no  Promife,  ferv'd  no  private  End, 
Who  gain'd  no  Title,  and  who  loft  no  Friend, 
Ennobled  by  Himfelf,  by  All  approv'd, 
Prais'd,  wept,  aqdhonour'd,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov'd* 


V.In- 
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V. 

Intended  for  Mr.   ROWE, 

In  Weftminfter-Abbey. 

THY  rcliques,  ROWE,  to   this   fair  Urn  we 
truft, 

Andfacred,  place  by  DRYDEN'S  awful  duft  : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftonc  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  Tomb  (hall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 

VARIATIONS. 

It  is  as  follows,  on  the  Monument  in  the  Abbey  erefted 
to  ROWE  and  his  Daughter. 

Thy  Reliques,  ROWE  !  to  this  fad  fhrine  we  truft, 
And  near  thy  SHAKESPEAR  place  thy  honour 'd  buft. 
Oh,  next  him,  skill'd  to  draw  the  tender  tear, 
For  never  heart  felt  pafiion  more  fincere  ; 
To  nobler  fentiroent  to  fire  the  brave, 
For  never  B;i  i  TON  more  difdain'd  a  flave. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  made,  and  endlefs  reft ; 
Blefl  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft  ! 
And  b'«rft,  that  timely  from  our  fcene  remov'd, 
Thy  foul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  lov'd. 

To  thefe  fo  mourn 'd  in  death,  fo  lov'd  in  Hfe  ! 
The  childlefs  parent  and  the  widow'dwife, 
"With  tears  infcribes  this  monumental  ftone, 
That  holds  their  afhes  andexpedls  her  own. 

Peace 
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Peace  to  thy  gentle  ftiade,  and  endlcfs  reft  !  5 

Bleft  in  thy  Genius,  in  thy 'Love  too  blcft  ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thar.klefs  land  to  his  denies. 

NOTES. 

VER.  3.  Beneath  a  rtuit]  The  Tomb  of  Mr.Drrdc* 
was  ereftcd  upon  this  hint  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
to  which  was  originally  intended  this  Epitaph, 

T his  SHEFFIELD  raiid.'    *Tlefacrtd  Dujl  lel^to 
Wai  DRY  DEN  onte  :  The  reft  ivbo  does  xot  kmnv? 

which  the  Author  fine*  changed  into  the  plain  infcriji&o* 
now  upon  k,  being  only  the  name  of  that  grtat  TocL 

J.     D    R    Y    D    E    N. 

Natus  Aug.  9.  1631.    Mortuus  Maij  i.  1700. 

JOANNES  SHEFFIELD  DUX  BITCKINCHAMJENSIS  POSTJT, 

e. 


VI.  On 


EPITAPHS. 
VI. 

On  Mrs.  CORBET, 

Who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breaft. 


HERE  refts  a  Woman,  good  without  pre- 
tence, 

Bleft  with  plain  Reafon,  and  with  fober  Senfe  : 
No  Conquefts  (he,  but  o'er  herfelf,  defir'd, 
No  Arts  efTay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paflion  and  Pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffe&ed,  fo  compos'd  a  mind  ; 
So  firm,  yet  foft ;  fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  refin'd  ; 
Heav'n,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  Tortures  try'd  ! 
The  Saint  fuftain'd  it,  but  the  Woman  dy'd« 


VII.  On 
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VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Honourable 
ROBERT  DIGBY,  and  of  his  Sifter 
MARY,  eredled  by  their  Father  the 
Lord  DIGBY,  in  the  Church  of  Sher- 
borne  in  Dorfetfhire,  1727. 

GO  !   fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 
Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacifick  truth  : 
Compos'd  in  fufFrings,  and  in  joy  fedate, 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juftof  thy  word,  inev'ry  thought  fincere, 
Who  knew  no  wifh  but  what  the  world  might  hear: 
Of  foftcft  manners,  unaffe&ed  mind, 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  : 
Go  live  !  for  Heaven's  Eternal  year  is  thine, 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  Moral  to  Divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  Maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penfive  haft  follow'd  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Stecr'd  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fliore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Go  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  thefe  Tears,  Mortality's  relief, 
And  till  we  (hare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
Thefc  little  rites,  a  Stone,  a  Verfe  receive  ; 
'Ti>  all  a  Father,  all  a  Friend  can  give  ! 

31  VIII.  On 
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vm. 
On  Sir    GODFREY    KNELLER, 

In  Weft  minder- Abbey,  1723. 

KNELLER,  by   Heav'n  and  not  a  Matter 
taught, 

Whofe  Art  was  Nature,  and  whofe  Pictures  Thought; 
Now  for  two  ages  having  fnatch'd  from  fate 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whate'er  was  great, 
Lies  crown'd  with  Princes  honours,  Poets  lays,      5 
Due  to  his  Merit,  and  brave  Thirft  of  praife. 
Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and,  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

IMITATIONS. 
V*R.  7.  Imitated  from  the  famous  Epitaph  on  RaphacJ. 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  iiinci 
Rerun  tnagna  parer.s,  ft  wyrienff,  man.     P. 


IX.  On 

- 
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IX; 

On  General  HENRY  WITHERS, 

In  Weftminfter- Abbey,   1729. 

HERE,    WITHERS,    reft  !    thou  braveft, 
geritleft  mind^ 

Thy  Country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
Oh  born  to  Arms  !  O  Worth  in  Youth  approv'd  ! 
O  foft  Humanity,  in  Age  belov'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  Vet'ran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  Courtier  feels  the  figh  fmcere. 

WITHERS,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  Martial  fpirit,  or  thy  Social  love  ! 
Amidft  Corruption,  Luxury,  and  Rage, 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  Virtues  to  our  age  : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifh  glories  gone) 
The  Jail  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 


.  VI.  G  X. 
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X. 

On  Mr.  ELIJAH  FENTON. 

At  Eafthamfted  in  Berks,   1730. 

THIS  modeft  Stone,   what  few  vain  Marble* 
can, 

May  truly  fay,  Here  lies  an  honeft  Man  : 
A  Poet,  bleft  beyond  the  Poet's  fate, 
Whom  Heav'n  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and 

Great  : 

Foe  to  loud  Praife,  and  Friend  to  learned  Eafe, 
Content  with  Science  in  the  Vale  of  Peace, 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  Life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 
From  Nature's  temp'rate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
Yhank'd  Heav'n  th»t  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 


XI. 
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XI, 

On    Mr.    GAY. 

In    Weftminfter- Abbey,     1732. 


OF  Manners  gentle,  of  Affections  mild  ; 
In  Wit,  a  Man  ;  Simplicity,  a  Child : 
With  native  Humour  temp'ring  virtuous  Rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lafh  the  age  : 
Above  Temptation  in  a  low  Eftate,  5 

And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great  : 
A  fafe  Companion,  and  an  eafy  Friend, 
Unblam'd  thro'  Life,  lamented  in  thy  End. 
Thefeare  thy  Honours  !  not  that  here  thy  Buft 
Is  mix'd  with  Heroes,  or  with  Kings  thy  duft  ;     10 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  mall  fay, 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms —  HertM*  GAY. 

N  o  T  E  i. 

VER.  12.  Here  lies  Gaf.]  i  e  in  the  hearts  of  the 
good  and  worthy.  — Mr.  Pope  told  me  his  conceit  in  thi* 
line  was  not  generally  underltood.  For,  by  peculiar  ill 
luck,  theyirwtf&rjrexpreflion,  which  makes  the  beauty, 
mjfleadi  the  reader  into  a  fenfc  which  takes  it  qtfte  away. 

G  a  XII. 
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XII. 

Intended  for  Sir  Is  A  A  c  N  E  w T  o  N, 

In  Weftminfttr- Abbey. 

ISA  AC  US   NEWTONUS: 

Quern  Immortalem 
Teftantur  Tempusy  Naturay  Caslum  : 

Mortalem 
Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  Laws  lay  hid  in  Night  : 
GOD  faid,  Let  Newton  be  !  and  all  was  Light. 

NOTES. 

and  all  was  Light .]  It  had  been  better— and  there  IVAI 
Light ', — as  more  conformable  to  the  reality  of  the  faff,. 
and  to  the  alia/ion  whereby  it  is  celebrated. 


XIII. 
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XIII. 

On  Dr.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 
Bifhop  of  Rochefter. 

Who  died  in  Exile  at  Paris,   1732. 

{His  only  Daughter  having  expired  in  his 
arms,  immediately  after  (he  arrived  in 
France  to  fee  him.] 

DIALOGUE. 

SHE. 

YE  S,  we  have  liv'd— one  pang,  and  then  we 
part ! 

May  Heav'n,  dear  Father  !  now  have  all  thy  Heart. 
Yet  ah  !  how  once  we  lov'd,  remember  ftill, 
Till  you  are  duft  like  me. 

H  E. 

Dear  Shade!  I  will: 

Then  mix  this  duft  with  thine — O  fpotlefs  Ghoft ! 
O  more  than  Fortune,  Friends,  or  Country  loft  ! 
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Is  there  on  Earth  one  care,  one  wifh  befide  ? 
Yes— SAVE  MY  COUNTRY,  HEAV'N, 

—He  faid,  and  dy'd. 

NOTES. 

Save  my  Country,  Heavn}  Alluding  to  the  Bifhop's 
frequent  ufe  and  application  of  the  expiring  words  of  the 
famous  Father  PAUL,  in  his  prayer  for  the  ftate,  ESTO 
PERPETUA.  With  how  good  a  grace  the  Bifhop  ap- 
plied it  at  his  trial,  and  is  here  made  to  refer  to  it  in  his 
laft  moments,  they  will  underftand  who  know  what  con- 
formity there  was  in  the  lives  of  the  Prelate  and  the 
Monk.  The  character  of  our  countryman  is  well  known. 
And  that  of  the  Father  may  be  told  in  very  .few  words. 
He  was  profoundly  {killed  in  all  divine  and  human  learn- 
ing :  He  employed  his  whole  life  in  the  fervice  of  the 
State,  againft  the  unjuft  incroachments  of  the  Church. 
He  was  modeft,  humble,  and  forgiving,  candid,  patient, 
and  juft  ;  free  from  all  prejudices  of  party,  and  all  the 
projects  of  ambition  ;  in  a  word,  the  happieft  compound 
pf  Science,  Wifdom,  and  Virtue. 


XIV, 
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XIV. 

On  EDMUND  D.  of  Buckingham, 

Who  died  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of 
his  Age,   1735. 

IF  modeft  Youth,  with  cool  Reflection  crown' 6, 
And  ev'ry  op'ning  Virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  fave  a  Parent's  juftefl  Pride  from  fate, 
Or  add  one  Patriot  to  a  finking  ftate  ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  afk'd  thy  Tear, 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  Hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  Virtue  now  had  mone  approv'd, 
The  Senate  heard  him,  and  his  Country  tev'd. 
Yet  fofter  Honours,  and  lefs  noify  Fame 
Attend  the  fliade  of  gentle  BUCKINGHAM  : 
In  whom  a  Race,  for  Courage  fam'd  and 
Ends  in  the  milder  Merit  of  the  Heart  j 
And  Chiefs  or  Sages  long  to  Britain  giv'n, 
Pays  the  laft  Tribute  of  a  Saint  to  Heav'n. 
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XV. 

For  one  who    would  not  be   buried  in 
Weftminfler-  Abbey. 

HEROES,  and  KINGS  !  your  diftance  keep ; 
In  peace  let  one  poor  Poet  deep, 
Who  never  flatter'd  Folks  like  you  : 
Let  Horace  blufh,  and  Virgil  too, 


Another,  on  the  fame. 

T  TNDER  this  marble,  or  under  this  Sill, 
^-'    Or  under  this  Turf,  or  e'en  what  they  will  j 
Whatever  an  Heir,  or  a  Friend  in  his  ftcad, 
Qr  any  good  creature  fhall  lay  o'er  my  head, 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  car'd,  and  ftill'cares  not  a  pin 
What  they  faid,  or  may  fay  of  the  mortal  within: 
JJut,  who  living  and  dying,  ferene  frill  and  free, 

in  GOD,  that  as  well  as  he  was,  he  fhall  be. 
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MARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS, 


(    9'    ) 

INTRODUCTION 

To  the   READER. 


IN  the  Reign  of  Queen  ANNE,  (which,  not- 
withftanding  thofe  happy  Times  which  fucceed- 
ed,  every  Englishman  may  remember)  thou  may 'ft 
poflibly,  gentle  Reader,  havefeen  a  certain  venera- 
ble Peribn  who  frequented  the  outfide  of  the  Palace 
of  St.  James's,  and  who,  by  the  Gravity  of  his  De- 
portment and  Habit,  was  generally  taken  for  a  de- 
cay'd  Gentleman  of  Spain.  His  ftature  was  tall, 
his  vifage  long,  his  complexion  olive,  his  brow* 
were  black,  and  even,  his  eyes  hollow  yet  piercing, 
his  nofe  inclin'd  to  aquiline,  his  beard  neglected  and 
rnix'd  with  grey  :  All  this  contributed  to  fpread  a 
folemn  Melancholy  over  his  countenance.  Pytha- 
goras was  not  more  filcnt,  Pyrrho  more  motionlefs, 
nor  Zeno  more  auftere.  His  Wig  was  as  black  and 
fmooth  as  the  plumes  of  a  Raven,  and  hung  as 
ftrait  as  the  hair  of  a  River  God  riflng  from  the 
water.  His  Cloak  fo  completely  covered  his  whole 
perfon,  that  whether  or  no  he  had  any  other  cloaths 
(much  lefs  any  linnen)  under  it,  I  fhall  not  fay  ; 
but  his  fword  appear'd  a  full  yard  behind  him,  and 
his  manner  of  wearing  it  was  fo  ftiff,  that  itfeem'd 
grown  to  his  Thigh.  His  whole  figure  was  fo  ut- 
terly unlike  any  thing  of  this  world,  that  it  was  not 
natural  for  any  man  to  afk  him  a  queftion  without 
blc/Tmg  himfelf  firft.  Thofe  who  never  faw  a  "Je» 
fuity  took  him  for  one,  and  others  believ'd  him 
J»j«nc  Hifb  Pritjl  of  the  Jews, 

3  But 
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But  under  this  macerated  form  was  conccal'd  a 
Mind  replete  with  Science,  burning  with  a  zeal  of 
benefiting  his  fellow-creatures,  and  filled  with  aji 
honelt  confcious  pride,  mixt  with  a  fcorn  of  do- 
ing, or  furFering  the  leaft  thing  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  Philofopher.  Accordingly  he  had  a  foul  that 
would  not  let  him  accept  of  any  offers  of  Charity, 
at  the  fame  time  that  his  body  feem'd  but  too  much 
to  require  it.  His  lodging  was  in  a  fmall  chamber 
up  four  pair  of  flairs,  where  ke  regularly  payed  for 
\vhat  he  had  when  he  eat  or  drank  ;  and  he  was 
often  obferved  wholly  to  abftain  from  both.  He 
declined  fpeaking  to  any  one,  except  the  Queen, 
or  her  firft  Minifter,  to  whom  he  attempted  to 
make  fome  applications  ;  but  his  real  bufmefs  or 
intentions  were  utterly  unknown  to  all  men.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Queen's  Mjniftry  ;  who,  either  out  of  Jealoufy  or 
Envy,  had  him  fpirited  away,  and  carried  abroad 
as  a  dangerous  perfon,  without  any  regard  to  the 
known  Laws  of  the  Kingdom. 

One  day,  as  this  Gentleman  was  walking  about 
/dinner-time  alone  in  the  Mall,  it  happened  that  a 
Manufcript  dropt  from  under  his  cloak,  which  my 
fervant  pick'd  up,  and  brought  to  me.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin  tongue,  andcontain'd  many  mod 
profound  fccrets,  in  an  unufual  turn  of  reafoning 
and  ftyle.  The  firll  leaf  was  infcribed  with  thefe 
words,  Cjdici/IuSj  feu  Likcr  Memvrialis,  Martini 
./•/'.  The  Book  was  of  fo  wonderful  a  na- 
ture, that  it  is  incredible  what  a  defire  I  conceived 
that  moment  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Author, 
who  I  clearly  perceived  was  fome  great  Philofopher 
in  difguife.  I  feveral  times  endeavoured  to  fpeak 
to  him,  which  he  as  often  indultrioufly  avoided. 
At  length"  I  found  an  opportunity  (as  he  flood  un- 
der the  Piazza  by  the  Dancing-room  in  St.  James's.) 
|o  acquaint  him  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  his  MaT 

nufcrip$ 
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nufcript  was  fallen  into  my  hands  ;  and  faying  this* 
I  prcfented  it  to  him,  with  great  Encomiums  on 
the  learned  Author.  Hereupon  he  took  me  afide* 
furvey'd  me  over  with  a  fixt  attention,  and  opening 
the  clafps  of  the  Parchment  cover,  fpokc  (to  my 
great  furprize)  in  Englifh,  as  follows  ; 

«*  Courteous  ft  ranger,  whoever  thou  art,  I  em* 
«c  brace  thee  as  my  beft  friend  ;  for  either  the  Stars 
44  and  my  Art  are  deceitful,  or  the  deftin'd  time 
44  is  come  which  is  to  manifeft  Martinus  Scrible- 
44  rus  to  the  world,  and  thou  the  perfonchofen  by 
44  fate  for  this  taflc.  What  thou  feeft  in  me  is  a 
«*  body  exhaufted  by  the  labours  of  the  mind.  I 
44  have  found  in  Dame  Nature  not  indeed  an  un- 
"  kind,  but  a  very  coy  Miftrefs  :  Watchful  nights, 
44  anxious  days,  flender  meals,  and  endlefs  labours, 
«c  muft  be  the  lot  of  all  who  purfue  her,  through 
44  her  labyrinths  and  maeanders. "  My  firft  vital  air 
"  I  drew  in  this  Ifland  (  a  foil  fruitful  of  Philofo- 
44  phers)  but  my  complexion  is  become  ad  lift,  and 
44  my  body  arid,  by  vifiting  lands  (as  the  Poet  has 
44  it)  alto  fub  jole  calentes.  I  have,  through  my 
44  whole  life,  pafled  under  feveral  difguifcs  and  un- 
"  known  names,  to  fkrcen  inyfdf  from  the  envy 
«*  and  malice  which  mankind  exprefi  againft  thoic 
44  who  are  poflefled  of  the  Arcanum  Magnum.  But 
4<  at  prcfcnt  I  am  forced  to  take  Sandtuary  in  the 
**  Britifli  Court,  to  avoid  the  Revenge  of  a  cruel 
<c  Spaniard,  who  has  purfued  me  almoft  through 
44  the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  Being  about  four 
44  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Madrid  in  qucft  of  na- 
44  tural  knowledge,  I  was  informed  of  a  Lady  who 
44  was  marked  with  a  Pomegranate  upon  the  in- 
44  fide  of  her  right  Thigh,  which  bloflbm'd,  and., 
*4  as  it  were,  feem'd  to  ripen  in  the  due  fcafon. 
44  Forthwith  was  I  poflefled  with  an  infatiable  cu- 
44  riofity  to  view  this  wondeiful  Phenomenon.  I 
2  *4  felt 
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"  felt  the  ardour  of  my  paflion  cncrcafe  as  the  fca- 
"  fon  advanced,  till,  in  the  month  of  July,  I  could 
"  no  longer  contain.  I  bribed  her  Duenna,  was 
"  admitted  to  the  Bath,  faw  her  undrefs'd,  and  the 
"  wonder  difplayed.  This  was  foon  after  difcover- 
"  cd  by  the  hufband,  who  finding  fome  letters  I 
<c  had  writ  to  the  Duenna,  containing  expreflions 
«*  of  a  doubtful  meaning,  fufpedted  me  of  a  crime 
**  moft  alien  from  the  Purity  of  my  Thoughts. 
**  Incontinently  I  left  Madrid  by  the  advice  of 
*'  friends,  have  been  purfued,  dogg'd,  and  way-laid 
"  through  feveral  Nations,  and  even  now  fcarce 
«l  think  myfelf  fecure  within  the  facred  walls  of 
"  this  Palace.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
"  have  feen  all  the  grand  Phaenomena  of  Nature, 
"  excepting  an  Earthquake,  which  I  waited  for  in 
"  Naples  three  years  in  vain  ;  and  now  by  means 
"  of  fome  Britim  Ship  (whofe  Colours  no  Spa- 
"  niard  dare  approach  *)  I  impatiently  expect  a 
**  fafe  paflage  to  Jamaica,  for  that  benefit.  To 
"  thee,  my  Friend,  whom  Fate  has  marked  for 
"  my  Hiftoriographer,  I  leave  thefe  my  Commen- 
"  taries,  and  others  of  my  works.  No  more — be 
"  faithful  and  impartial." 

He  foon  after  performed  his  promife,  and  left  me 
the  Commentaries,  giving  me  alfo  further  lights  by 
many  Conferences  ;  when  he  was  unfortunately 
(hatched  away  (as  I  before  related)  by  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Queen's  Miniftry. 

Tho'  J  was  thus  to  my  eternal  grief  deprived  of 
his  conversation,  he  for  fome  years  continued  his 
Concfpondence,  and  communicated  to  me  many 
of  his  Projects  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He 
fcnt  me  fome  of  his  Writings,  and  recommended 

*  This  marks  the  time  when  the  Introdudlionwas  writ-. 
ten. 

to 
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to  my  care  the  recovery  of  others,  ftraggling  about 
the  world,  and  aflumed  by  other  men.  The  laft 
time  I  heard  from  him  was  on  occafion  of  his  Stri- 
ctures on  the  Dunciad  :  fmce  when,  feveral  years 
being  elapfed,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  this  excel- 
lent perfon  is  either  dead,  or  carried  by  his  vehe- 
ment thirft  of  knowledge  into  fome  remote,  or 
perhaps  undifcovered  Region  of  the  world.  In  ei- 
ther cafe,  I  think  it  a  debt  no  longer  to  be  delay- 
ed, to  reveal  what  I  know  of  this  Prodigy  of  Sci- 
ence, and  to  give  theHiftory  of  his  life,  and  of  his 
cxtcnfive  merits  to  mankind  ;  in  which  I  dare  pro- 
mife  the  Reader,  that,  whenever  he  begins  to  think 
any  one  Chapter  dull,  the  ftyle  vflll  be  immediate- 
ly changed  in  the  next. 
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B  O  O  K     I.       C  H  A  P.     I. 

Of  the  Parentage  and  Family  of  Scriblerus, 
how  he  was  begot,  what  Care  was  taken 
of  him  be^>re  he  was  born,  and  what 
Profch'gies  attended  his  birth. 

IN  the  City  of  Munfter   in   Germany,  lived    a 
grave  and  learned  Gentleman,  by  Profeffion  an 
Antiquary  j  who,    among  all  his  invaluable  Curio- 

fities, 

Memoirs.]  Mr.  Pope,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  Dr.  Swift 
projected  to  write  a  latire,  in  conjunction,  on  the  abaft) 
of  human  learning  ;  and  to  make  it  the  better  received, 
they  propofed  to  do  it  in  the  manner  of  Cervantes  (the 
original  author  of  this  fpecies  of  fatire)  under  the  hiftory 
of  fome  feigned  adventures.  They  had  obferved  thofe 
almfei  Hill  kept  their  ground  againft  all  that  the  ablcrt 
and  graved  Authors  could  fay  to  difcredit  them  ;  they 
concluded  therefore,  the  force  of  ridicule  was  wanting  to 
quicken  their  difgrace  ;  which  was  here  in  its  place, 
when  the  abufes  had  been  already  detefted  by  fober  rea- 
foning  ;  and  Truth  in  no  danger  to  fuffer  by  the  premature 
ufe  of  fo  powerful  an  inftrument.  But  the  fcparation 
of  our  Author's  friends,  which  foon  after  happened,  with 
the  death  of  one  and  the  infirmities  of  the  other,  put  a 
final  flop  to  their  project,  when  they  had  only  drawn 
out  an  imperfeft  eflay  tpwards  it,  under  the  title  of  the 
Fir  ft  book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Striblerus. 

Polite 
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Titles,  cfteemed  none  more  highly,  than  a  Skin  of 
the  true  Pcrgameni:m  Parchment,  which  hung  .it 
the  upper-end  of  his  hall.  On  this  was  curiouflv 
traced  the  ancient  Pedigree  of  the  <$V>vV7-v/,  with 
all  their  Alliances  and  collateral  Relations  (among 
v.hich  were  reckoned  Albcrttis  Magnus,  Paracelfu; 
Hombaftus,  and  the  famous  Scah'gers  in  old  time 
Princes  of  Verona)  a  ven  from  the 

Times  of  the  Elder  Pliny  to  Cornelius  Scritlcrus  : 
For  fuch  was  the  name  of  this  venerable  Pi-rfonage ; 
whofe  glory  it  was,  that,  by  the  fmgnlar  Virtue  of 
the  Women,  not  one  had  a  Head  of  a  different 
Caft  from  his  family. 

His  wife  was  a  Lady  of  fmgular  beauty,  whom 
not  for  that  reafon  only  he  c'fpo'ufcd,  but  bccaufc 
fhe  was  undoubted  daughter  either  of  the  great  Scri- 
verius,  or  of  Gafpar  Barthius.  It  happened  on  a 
time,  the  faid  Gafpar  made  a  vifit  to  Scriverius  at 
Harlem,  talcing  with  him  a  comely  Lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  skilful  in  the  Greek  Tongue, 
of  whom  the  learned  Scriverius  became  fo  ena- 
moured, as  to  inebriate  his  friend,  and  be  familiar 
with  h:s  Miftrefs.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  f 
Coltimefius  affirms,  that  the  learned  Barthtus  was 
not  fo  overtaken,  but  he  perceived  it  ;  and  in  Re- 
Polite  letters  never  loft  irorethnr.  in  thr  defeat  of  this 
fcheme,  in  which,  each  of  this  ilkiftrious  triumvirate 
would  have  found  cxercifc  for  his  own  peculiar  talent  ; 
besides  conftant  e-npioyment  for  th&t  they  all  had  in 
common.  Dr.  Arbutknot  wa>.  (killed  in  every  . 
which  related  \joj\ience  ;  Mr.  1'opc  was  a  njaiki-  in  the 
frr  arfj  ;  and  Dr.  S\vifc  excelled  in  the 

i  T  they  had  all  in  equal  nicakav,  and  t 
large,  as  no  age  purhap*  ever  produced  three  men,  to 
whom  Xature  had  more  bountifully  bellowed  it,  or  Ati 
brou«h:  it  to  higher  perfvcHon 

\  Colomcfius  relatei  this  from  Ifaac  ^'o.T^u$,  in  h'« 
1    p.  icz.     P. 

V.r.VI.  H  venrc 
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vcngc  fuffered  this  unfortunate  Gentlewoman  to  be 
drowned  in  the  Rhine  at  her  return.  But  Mrs. 
Scriblerus  (the  iflue  of  that  Amour)  was  a  living 
proof  of  the  falfehood  of  this  Report.  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius was  farther  induced  to  his  marriage,  from 
the  certain  information  that  the  aforefaid  Lady,  the 
mother  of  his  wife,  was  related  to  Cardan  on  the 
father's  fide,  and  to  Aldrovandus  on  the  mother's  ; 
Befides  which,  her  Anceftors  had  been  profof  •  ; 
Phyfick,  Aftrology,  or  Chcmiftry,  in  German 
Univerfities,  from  generation  to  generation. 

With  this  fair  Gentlewoman  had  our  Do£lor 
lived  in  a  comfortable  Union  for  about  ten  years  : 
But  this  our  fober  and  orderly  pair,  without  any 
natural  infirmity,  and  with  a  conilant  and  frequent 
compliance  to  the  chief  duty  of  conjugal  life,  were 
yet  unhappy,  in  that  Heaven  hud  not  bldfed  them 
with  any  iflue.  This  was  the  utmoft  grief  to  the 
good  man  ;  efpecially  considering  what  exaft  Pre- 
cautions and  Methods  he  had  ufed  to  procure  that 
Blefling  :  for  he  never  had  cohabitation  with  his 
fpoufe,  but  he  pondered  on  the  Rules  of  the  An- 
cients, for  the  generation  of  Children  of  Wit.  He 
ordered  his  diet  according  to  the  prefcription  of 
GaJen,  confining  himfelf  and  his  wife  for  almoft 
the  whole  firft  year  to  *  Goat's  Milk  and  Honey. 
It  unfortunately  befel  her,  when  fhe  was  about 
four  months  gone  with  child,  to  long  for  fome- 
what,  which  that  author  inveighs  again! t  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  underftanding  of  the  infant.  J  his 
her  hufband  thought  fit  to  deny  her,  affirming,  it 
was  better  to  be  childlefs,  than  to  become  the  Pa- 
rent of  a  Fool.  His  Wife  milcarried  ;  but  as  the 
Abortion  proved  only  a  female  Foetus,  he  comfort- 
ed himfelf,  that,  had  it  arrived  to  perfection,  it 
would  not  have  anlwer'd  his  account  -y  his  heart 

*  Galen  Lib.  de  Cibis  boni  etmali  facci,  cap.  3.     P. 

being 
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wholly  fixed  upon   the  learned   Sex.      How- 
iiL-  dil'dained  not  to  trcafure  up  the  Embryo  in 
a  Vial,  among  the  curiofities  of  his  family. 

Having  difcovcred  that  Galen's  prefcription  could 
not  determine  the  fex,  he  forthwith  betook  himfelf 
t<>  Ariftotle.  Accordingly  he  with-held  the  nuptial 
embrace  when  the  wind  was  in  any  point  of  the 
South  ;  this  *  Author  aflerting  that  the  groflhefs 
and  moirturc  of  the  foutherly  winds  occalion  the 
pnKTc.it  ion  of  females,  and  not  of  males.  But  he 
redoubled  his  diligence  when  the  wind  was  at  Weft, 
a  wind  on  which  that  great  Philofopher  beftownj 
t1.  1  icomiums  of  Fatner  of  the  earth,  Breath  of 
the  Ely  fiat)  Field*)  and  other  glorious  Elogiej.  For 
our  K-.ini.'d  man  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
Semi  m  out  of  which  Animals  are  produced,  are 
Animalcula  ready  formed,  and  received  in  with  the 
Air  f  . 

Under  thcfc  regulations,  his  wife,  to  his  unex- 
preflible  joy,  grew  pregnant  a  fecond  time  ;  and, 
(what  was  no  fmall  addition  to  his  happinefs)  he 
juft  then  came  to  the  pofTeflion  of  a  confiderable 
Eftatc  by  the  death  of  her  Uncle,  a  wealthy  Jew 
who  relided  at  Ixmdon.  'This  made  it  nccelfary 
for  him  to  take  a  journey  to  England  ;  nor  wauld 
the  care  of  his  pofterity  let  him  fufter  his  Wife  to 
remain  behind  him.  During  the  voyage,  he  was 
perpetually  taken  up  on  the  one  hand,  how  to 
employ  his  great  Riches  ;  and  on  the  other,  how 
to  educate  his  Child.  He  had  already  determined 
to  fet  apart  feveral  annual  Sums,  for  the  recovery 
of  Mafluftripti)  the  cffoflion  of  Coins,  the  procur- 

*  Arifl.  xiv.  Sea.  Prob.  5.  P. 

f  Rch/ion  of  Nature,  Scd.  v.  Parag.  I;.  P.  The 
feriouHjcf  with  which  this  llrangc  opinion,  on  fo  myftc- 
rious  a  point,  is  advanced,  very  well  daferved  t'.iis  Itroke 
of  ridicule. 

H  2  in 
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ing  of  Jl'ummifs  j  and  for  all  thofe  curious  difco- 
veries  by  which  he  hoped  to  become  (as  himfelt" 
was  wont  to  fay)  a  fecond  Peirejkius  *.  He  had 
already  chalked  out  all  poflible  fchemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  male  child,  yet  was  fo  far  prepar'd 
for  the  worft  that  could  happen,  that  before  the  nine 
months  were  expired,  he  had  compofed  two  Trea- 
tifes  of  Education ;  the  one  he  called,  A  Daughter's 
Mirrour^  and  the  other  A  Son's  Monitor. 

This  is  all  we  can  find  relating  to  Martinus, 
while  he  was  in  his  Mother's  womb,  excepting  that 
he  was  entertained  there  with  a  Concert  of  Muficlc 
once  in  twenty  four  hours,  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Magi  :  and  that  on  a  f  particular  day,  he 
was  obferved  to  leap  and  kick  exceedingly,  which 
was  on  the  firft  of  April,  the  birth-day  of  the  great 
Saft/ius  Valentmus. 

The  Truth  of  this,  and  every  preceding  Fact, 
may  be  depended  upon,  being  taken  literally  from 
the  Memoirs.  But  I  muft  be  fo  ingenuous  as  to  own, 
that  the  Accounts  are  not  fo  certain  of  the  exac"t 
time  and  place  of  his  birth.  As  to  the  firft,  he  had 
the  common  frailty  of  old  men,  to  conceal  his  age  : 
as  to  the  fecond,  I  only  remember  to  have  heard 
him  fay,  that  he  firft  faw  the  light  in  St.  Giles's  Pa- 
rifh.  But  in  the  inveftigation  of  this  point,  For- 
tune hath  favoured  our  diligence.  For  one  day  as 
I  was  paffing  by  the  Seven  Dials,  I  overheard  a  dif- 
pute  concerning  the  place  of  Nativity  of  a  great 

*  There  was  a  great  deal  of  trifling  pedantry  and  Cu- 
riofity  in  that  great  man's  character. 

•f-  Ramfay's  Cyrus.  P.  It  was  with  judgment,  that 
the  Authors  chofe  rather  to  ridicule  the  modern  relator 
of  this  ridiculous  practice,  than  theAncients  from  whence 
he  took  it.  As  it  is  a  fur«  inftance  of  folly,  when  a- 
monglUhc  many  excellent  things  which  may  be  learned 
from  antiquity,  we  find  a  modern  writer  only  picking 
out  their  abfurdities. 

Aftrologer, 
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Aftrologer,  which  each  man  alledged  to  have  been 
in  his  own  ftreet.  The  circumftances  of  the  time 
and  the  defcription  of  the  perfon,  made  me  imagine 
it  might  be  that  univerfal  Genius  whofe  life  I  am 
writing.  I  returned  home,  and  having  maturely 
confidcred  their  feveral  arguments,  which  I  found 
to  be  of  equal  weight,  I  quieted  my  curiofity  with 
this  natural  conclufion,  that  he  was  born  in  fome 
point  common  to  all  the  feven  ftreets  ;  which  muft 
be  that  on  which  the  column  is  now  ere<5ted.  And 
it  is  with  infinite  pleafure  that  I  fince  find  my  Con- 
jecture confirmed,  by  the  following  paiTage  in  the 
Codicil  to  Mr.  Neale's  Will. 

I  appoint  my  Executors  to  engrave  the  following  In- 
fiription  en  the  Cchimn  in  the  Centre  of  the  fcven 
Jlreeti  which  I  ereftcd. 

LOG.  NAT.  INCLVT.  PHILOS.  MAR.  SCR. 

But  Mr.  Neale's  Order  was  never  performed,  be- 
caufe  the  Executors  durft  not  adminiiter. 

Nor  was  the  Birth  of  this  great  man  unattended 
with  Prodigies  :  He  himfelf  has  often  told  me,  that 
on  the  night  before  he  was  born,  Mrs.  Scriblerus 
dream'd  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  huge  Ink-horn, 
o'Jt  of  which  illued  feveral  large  ftreams  of  Ink,  as 
it  had  been  a  fountain.  This  dream  was  by  her 
hufband  thought  to  fignify,  that  the  child  ihould 
prove  a  very  voluminous  Writer.  Likewife  a  *  Crab- 
tree  that  had  been  hitherto  barren,  appeared  on  a 
fudden  laden  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  Crabs  :  This 
fign  alfo  the  old  gentleman  imagined  to  be  a  prog- 
noftic  «jf  the  acutcncfs  of  his  Wit.  A  great  fwarm 
of  f  Ifa/p*  play'd  round  his  Cradle  without  hurting 
him,  but  were  very  troublefomc  to  all  in  the  room 

*  Virgil'*  Laurel  Donat.  P. 

f  Plato,  Lucan,  etc.  P. 

H  ?  bcfidcs  : 
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befides  :  This  fecmed  a  certain  prcfhgc  of  the  effects 
of  his  Satire.  A  Dunghill  was  (ecu  within  the 
J'pacc  of  one  night  to  be  covered  all  over  with 
Afujhrccms  :  This  fome  interpreted  to  promife  the 
infant  great  fertility  of  fancy,  but  no  long  duration 
to  his  woik*  ;  but  the  Father  was  of  another  opi- 
ijion. 

But  what  was  of  all  moft  wonderful,  was  a  thing 
that  leemed  a  monftrous  Fowl,  which  juft  then 
dropt  through  the  fky-light,  near  his  wife's  apart- 
ment, It  had  a  large  body,  two  little  difpropor- 
tioned  wings,  a  prodigious  tail,  but  no  head.  A,s 
its  colour  was  white,  he  took  it  at  firft  fight  for  a 
Swan,  and  was  concluding  his  fon  would  be  a  Poet : 
but  on  a  nearer  view,  he  perceived  it  to  be  fpeckl^d 
with  black,  in  the  form  of  letters  ;  and  that  it  was 
indeed  a  Paper  kite  which  had  broke  its  leafh  by  the 
irnpetuofity  of  the  wind.  His  back  was  armed  with 
the  Art  Military,  his  belly  was  filled  with  Phyfick, 
his  wings  were  the  wings  of  Quarles  and  Withers, 
the  feveral  Nodes  of  his  voluminous  tail  were  diver- 
fify'd  with  fcveial  branches  of  Science  ;  where  the 
Doctor  beheld  with  great  joy  a  knot  of  Logick,  a 
knot  of  Metaphyfick,  a  knot  of  Cafuiftry,  a  knot 
of  Polemical  Divinity,  and  a  knot  of  Common 
Law,  with  a  Lanthorn  of  Jacob  Bcbmen. 

There  went  a  Report  in  the  family,  that,  as  foon 
as  he  was  born,  he  uttered  the  voice  of  nine  feveral 
animals  :  he  cry'd  like  a  Calf,  bleated  like  a  Sheep, 
chattered  like  a  Mag-pye,  grunted  like  a  Hog, 
neighed  like  a  Foal,  croaked  like  a  Raven,  mewed 
like  a  Cat,  gabbled  like  a  goofe,  and  brayed  like  an 
Afs.  And  the  next  morning  he  was  found  playing 
in  his  bed  with  two  Owls,  which  came  down  the 
chimney.  Hi*  Father  greatly  rejoiced  at  all  thefe 
figns,  which  betokened  the  variety  of  his  Eloquence, 
and  the  extent  of  his  Learning ;  but  he  was  more 

particularly 
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particularly  pleafed  with  the  laft,  as  it  nearly  refcm- 
bled  what  happened  at  the  birth  of  Homer  *. 


CHAP.     II. 

The  Speech  of  Cornelius  over  his  Son,  at 
the  Hour  of  his  Birth. 

NO  fooncr  was  the  cry  of  the  Infant  heard,  but 
the  old  gentleman  rufhed  into  the  room,  and 
/hatching  it  in  his  arms,  examined  every  limb  with 
Attention.     He  was   infinitely  pleafed  to  find,  that 
the  child  had  the  Wart  of  Cicero,  the  wry  neck  of* 
Alexander,  knots  upon  his  legs  like  Marius,"  and 
one  of  them  fhorter  than  the  other  like  Agefilaus. 
The  good  Cornelius  alfo  hoped  he  would  come  to 
Hammer  like  Demofthenes,  in  order  to  be  as  elo- 
quent ;  and  in  time  arrive  at  many  other  defects  of 
famous   men.     He  held  the  child  fo  long,  that  the 
Midwife,  grown  out  of  all   patience,  fnatched    it 
from  his  arms,  in  order  to  fwaddle  it.     "  Swaddle 
*'  him  !  (quoth  he)  far  be  it  from  me  to  fubmit 
*'  to  fuch   a  pernicious  Cuftom  !  Is  not  my  fon  a 
"  Man  ?  and  is  not  Man  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  ? 
"  Is  it  thus  you  ufe  this  Monarch  at  his  firft  arrival 
*<  in    his    dominions,     to  manacle    and     ihackle 
**  him  hand   and  foot  ?  Is  this  what  you  call  to  br 
**  free-born  ?  If  you  have  no  regard  to  his  natural 
"  Liberty,  at  Icaft  have  fome  to  his  natural  FacuJ- 
'*  ties.     Behold  with  what  agility  he  fpreadeth  his 
*'  Toes,  and  movcth  them  with  as  great  variety  as 
"  his  Fingers!  a  power,  which  in  the  fmallciulr 
**  of"  a  year  may  be  totally  aboliflied,  by  the  enor- 

*    Vi-.l.    KulK-u'i   in  OdylT.  1.  xii.  ex  Alex.  P.ij-!:io,  n 
i^co.  Allat.  dc^..    .  .       ..  p.  45.  I'. 
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•**  incus  confinement  of  (hoes  and  (lockings.  His 
*'  Ears  (which  other  animals  turn  with  great  ad- 
*'  vantage  towards  the  fonorous  obje&)  may,  by  the 
**  minifrry  of  fome  accurfed  Nurfe,  for  ever  lye 
"  flat  and  immoveable.  Not  fo  the  Ancients,  they 
*'  could  move  them  at  pleafure,  and  accordingly 
"  arc  often  defcrib'd  arreffh  aurlbus"  "  What 
"  a  devil  (quoth  the  Midwife)  would  you  have 
ur  fon  move  his  Ears  like  a  Drill  r"  "  Yes, 
"  tool  (faid  he)  why  fhcnld  he  not  have  the  per- 
"  feclion  of  a  Drill,  or  of  any  other  animal?"  Mrs. 
Scriblerus,  who  lay  all  this  while  fretting  at  her 
I'.ufband's  difcourfe,  at  laft  broke  out  to  this  rnirpofe. 
*'  My  clear,  I  have  had  many  difputes  with  you 
**  iipon  this  fubje£  before  I  was  a  month  gone  : 
**•  \Vch.-.\c  but  one  child,  and  cannot  afford  to 
*'  throw  him  away  upon  experiments.  I'll  have 
y  boy  bred  up  like  other  gentlemen,  at  home, 
"  and  always  under  my  own  eye."  All  the  Gof- 
fips  with  one  voice,  cried,  Ay,  ay;  but  Cornelius 
broke  out  in  this  manner.  "  What,  bred  at  home  ! 
**  Have  I  taken  i.11  this  pains  for  a  creature  that  is 
"  to  lead  the  inglorious  life  of  a  Cabbage,  to  fuck 
•**  the  nutritious  juices  from  the  fpot  where  he  was 
*'  firft  planted  ?  No  j  to  perambulate  this  terra- 
**  queous  Globe  is  too  fmall  a  Range  j  were  it  per- 
**  mitttd,  he  fhould  at  Icaft  make  the  Tour  of  the 
<v  whole  Svftem  of  the  Sun.  Let  other  Mortals 
*'  pore  upon  Maps,  and  fvvallow  the  legends  of  ly- 
"  ing  travellers  ;  the  fon  of  Cornelius  (hall  make 
*'  his  own  Legs  hi»  Compafles  ;  with  thofe  he 
*  (hall  meafurc  Continents,  Iflands,  Capes,  Bays, 
"  Streights,  and  Ifthmus's  :  He  fliall  himfelf  take 
**  the  altitude  of  the  higheft  mountairs,  from  the 
'  peak  of  Derby  to  the  peak  of  Tenariff;  when 
'  he  has  vifited  the  top  of  Taurus,  Imaus,  Cau- 
*'  cafus,  and  the  famous  Ararat,  where  Noah's  Ark 
<*  firft  moor'd,  he  may  take  a  flight  view  of  the 

*'  fnowjf 
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'*  fnowy  Riphaeans  ;  nor  would  I  have  him  nc»lc& 
*'  Athos  and  Olympus,  renowned  for  poetical  fic- 
"  tions.  Thofe  that  vomit  fire  will  defcrve  a  more 
"  particular  attention  :  I  will  therefore  have  him 
"  obfcrve  with  great  care  Vefuvius,  ^Etna,  the 
*'  burning  mountain  of  Java,  but  chiefly  Hecla  the 
"  greateft  rarity  in  the  Northern  Regions.  Then 
"  he  may  likewife  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the 
**  Mcphitick  cave.  When  he  has  div'd  into  the 
*'  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  furvey'd  the  works  of 
"  Nature  under  ground,  and  inftrufted  himfeK" 
"  fully  in  the  nature  of  Vulcanos,  Earthquakes, 
c<  Thunders,  Tempefts,  and  Hurricanes,  I  hope  he 
"  will  blefs  the  world  with  a  more  exaft  furvey  of 
tc  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  than  as  yet 
"  we  are  able  to  obtain  :  Then  will  I  have  him 
"  crofs  the  fevcn  Gulphs,  meafure  the  currents  in 
"  the  fifteen  famous  Streights,  and  fcarch  for  thofe 
"  fountains  of  frefh  water  that  are  at  the  bottom  of 
"  the  Ocean."— At  thefc  laft  words  Mrs.  Scrible- 
rus  fell  into  a  trembling  :  the  defcription  of  this  ter- 
rible Scene  made  too  violent  an  impreffion  upon  a 
woman  in  her  condition,  and  threw  her  into  a 
ftrong  hyftertc  Fit ;  which  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous, if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pumed  out  of 
the  room  by  the  united  force  of  the  women. 


CHAP.    III. 

Shewing  what  bcfel  the  Do&o'rs  Son  and 
liis  Shield,  on  the  day  ot  the  Chrift'ning. 

THE  day  of -the  Chrift'ning  being  come,  and 
the  houfe  filled   with  Goifips,  the  Levity  of 
whofe  converfation  fuited  but  ill  with  the  Gravity 
of  Dr.  Cornelius,  he  caft  abeut  how  to  pafs  this 

7  day 
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day  more  agreeably  to  his  ch  ,  that  is  to  far, 

not  without  fome  Profitable  Conference^  nor  wholly 
without  obfervance  of  fome  Ancient  Cuftom. 

He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theocritus,  that 
the  Cradle  of  Hercules  was  a  Shield  ;  and  being  pof- 
fefled  04-"  an  antique  Buckler  which  he  held  as  a  moft 
ineftimable  Relick,  he  determined  to  have  the  in- 
fant laid  therein,  and  in  that  manner  brought  into 
the  Study,  to  be  flicwn  to  certain  learned  men  of 
his  acquaintance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  this  Shield,  had  caufcd 
him  formerly  to  compile  a  DifTertation  concerning 
it  *,  proving  from  the  feveral  properties,  and  par- 
ticularly the  colour  of  the  Ruft,  the  exact  chrono- 
Jogy  thereof. 

vVith  this  Treatife,  and  a  moderate  fupper,  he 
propofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  ;  tho'  he  had  alfo 
another  defign,  to  have  their  afiiftance  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  his  Sun's  Nativity. 

He  therefore  took  the  Buckler  out  of  a  Cafe  (in 
which  he  always  kept  it,  left  it  might  contract  any 
modern  ruft)  and  entruftcd  it  to  his  Houfe-maid, 
with  orders,  that  when  the  company  was  come  me 
(hould  lay  the  Child  carefully  in  it,  covered  with  a. 
mantle  of  blueSattin. 

The  Guefts  were  no  fooncr  feated,  but  they  en»- 
tered  into  a  warm  Debate  about  the  Triclinium  and 
the  manner  of  Decubitus  of  the  Antients,  which 
Cornelius  broke  off  in  this  manner  : 

"  Thi?  day,  my  Friends,  I  purpofe  to  ejxhibjj: 
"  my  fon  before  you  ;  it  Child  not  wholly  unwor- 
"  thy  of  Infpeftion,  as  he  is  defcended  from  a  Race 
"  of  Virtuofi.  Let  the  Phyfiognomifts  examine 
"  his  Features ;  let  the  Chirograph! Its  behold  his 
"  Palm  ;  but  above  all  let  us  confult  forthecalcu- 
*>  lation  of  his  Nativity.  To  his  end,  as  the  »hild 

9  See  (he  DiiTertation  on  Dr.  Woodward's  Shield. 
4  "  i 
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"  is  not  vulgar,  I  will  not  prefeirt  him  unto  you  in  a 
44  vulgar  manner.  He  (hall  be  cradled  in  my  An- 
"  cient  Shield,  fo  famous  through  the  Univcrlkies 
44  of  Europe.  You  all  know  how  I  purchased  that 
44  invaluable  piece  of  Antiquity  at  the  great  (though 
44  indeed  inadequate)  expcnce  of  all  the  Plate  of 
*'  our  family,  how  happily  I  carried  it  off,  and  how 
44  triumphantly  I  tranfported  it  hither,  to  the  incx- 
44  preflible  grief  of  all  Germany.  Happy  in  every 
44  circumftance,  but  that  it  broke  the  heart  of  die 
44  great  Melchior  Infipidus  !" 

Here  he  ftopp'd  his  Speech,  upon  fight  of  the 
Maid,  who  entered  the  room  with  the  Child  :  He 
took  it  in  his  arms  and  proceeded  : 

44  Behold  then  my  Child,  but  firft  behold  the 
44  Shield  :  Behold  this  Ruft,— or  rather  let  me  call 
44  it  this  precious  ./Erugo,  —  behold  this  beautiful 
•'  Varnifti  of  Time,— this  venerable  Verdure  of  fo 
44  many  Ages 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  flowly  lifted  up  the 
Mantle,  which  covered  it,  inch  by  inch  ;  but  at 
every  inch  he  uncovered,  his  checks  grew  paler, 
his  hand  trembled,  his  nerves  failed,  till  on  light 
of  the  whole,  the  Tremor  became  univerfal :  The 
Shield  and  the  Infant  both  dropt  to  the  ground,  and 
he  had  only  ftrength  enough  to  cry  out,  4C  O  God  ! 
44  my  Shield,  my  Shield  !" 

The  Truth  was,  the  maid  (extremely  conccrn'd 
for  the  reputation  of  her  own  cleanlinefs,  and  her 
young  matter's  honour)  had  fcoured  it  as  clean  as 
her  Andirons  *. 

Cornelius  funk  back  on  a  chair,  the  Guefts  ftood 
attonifhed,  the  infant  fquaul'd,  the  maid  ran  in, 
fnatch'd  it  up  again  in  her  arms,  flew  into  her  mif- 
trefs's  room,  and  told  what  had  happcn'd.  Down 

*  Poer  Vadius  long  with  learned  fplccn  devour'd. 
Can  tafcc  no  pleaiurc  ii;.ce  1m  J  KioiU  ^>as  i"ccar'«i. 

lUirs 
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flairs  in  an  inftant  hurried  all  the  Goffips,  where 
they  found  the  Doctor  in  a  Trance  :  Hungary  wa- 
ter, Hartfhoro,  and  the  confufed  noife  of  (brill 
voices,  at  length  awaken'd  him  :  when  opening  his 
eyes,  he  faw  the  Shield  in  the  hands  of  the  Houfe- 
maid.  "  O  Woman  !  Woman  !  he  cry'd  (and 
"  (hatch'd  it  violently  from  her)  was  it  to  thy  ig- 
"  norance  that  this  Relick  owes  its  ruin  ?  where, 
"  where  is  the  beautiful  Cruft  that  covered  thee  fo 
•c  long  ?  where  thofe  Traces  of  Time  and  Fingers 
•'  as  it  were  of  Antiquity  ?  Where  all  thofe  beau- 
"  tiful  obfcurities,  the  caufe  of  much  delightful  dif- 
"  putation,  where  doubt  and  curiofity  went  hand 
"  in  hand,  and  eternally  exercifed  the  fpeculations 
"  of  the  learned  ?  All  this  the  rude  Touch  of  an 
"  ignorant  woman  hath  done  away  !  The  curious 
44  Prominence  at  the  belly  of  that  figure,  which  fome 
"  taking  for  the  Cufpis  of  a  fvvord,  denominated  & 
*'  Roman  Soldier  ;  others  accounting  the  Injignia 
*'  Vlrilia^  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  Dii  Termini  ;. 
"  behold  £he  hath  cleaned  it  in  like  (hameful  fort, 
"  and  (hewn  to  be  the  head  of  a  Nail.  O  my 
"  Shield  !  my  Shield  !  well  may  I  fay  with  Horace, 
"  ntn  bcne  relicta  Formula." 

The  Gofllps,  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the  caufe 
of  his  forrow,  only  aflccd  if  the  Child  had  no  hurt  ? 
and  cry'd,  "  Come,  come,  all  is  well  ;  what  nas 
"  the  woman  done  but  her  duty  ?  a  tight  cleanly 
"  wench  I  warrant  her  ;  what  a  (lir  a  man  makes 
"  about  a  Bafon,  that  an  hour  ago,  before  this  la- 
"  hour  was  beftowcd  upon  it,  a  Country  Barber 
*•  would  not  have  hung  at  his  (hop  door."  "  A  Ba~ 
"  fan  !  (cry'd  another)  no  fuch  matter,  'tis  no- 
"  thing  but  a  paultry  old  Sconce^  with  the  nozzle, 
"  broke  off."  The  learned  Gentlemen,  who  till 
now  had  (lood  fpeechlefs,  hereupon  looking  nar- 
rowly on  the  Shield,  declared  their  Aflent  to  this 
latter  opinion  ;  and  defired  Cornelius  to  be  com- 
forted. 
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forted,  afiuring  him  it  was  a  Sconce  and  no  other. 
But  this,  inftead  of  comforting,  threw  the  Do&or 
into  fuch  a  violent  Fit  of  paflion,  that  he  was  car- 
ried oft' groaning  and  fpecchlefs  to  bed  ;  where,  be- 
ing quite  fpent,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  (lumber. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Sudion  and  Nutrition  of  the  Great 
Scriblerus  in  his  Infancy,  and  of  the  fiift 
Rudiments  of  his  Learning. 

AS  foon  as  Cornelius  awaked,  he  raifed  him- 
felf  on  his  elbow,  and  carting  his  eye  on  Mrs. 
Scriblerus,  fpoke  as  follows.  *'  Wifely  was  it  faid 
"  by  Homer,  that  hi  the  Cellar  of  Jupiter  are  two 
"  barrels,  the  one  of  goo  J,  the  other  of  evil,  which 
"  he  never  beftows  on  Mortals  feparattly,  but  con- 
«'  ftantly  mingles  them  together.  Thus  at  the  fame 
"  time  hath  Heaven  blefled  me  with  the  birth  of  a 
"  Son,  and  afflicted  me  with  the  fcouring  of  my 
"  Shield.  Yet  let  us  not  repine  at  his  Difpenfati- 
<*  ons,  who  gives,  and  who  takes  away  ;  but  ra- 
44  thcr  join  in  prayer,  that  the  Ruft  of  Antiquity 
44  which  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  take  from  my 
44  Shield,  may  be  added  to  my  Son  ;  and  that  f» 
44  much  of  it,  as  it  is  my  purpofe  he  (hall  contract 
"  in  his  Education,  -may  never  be  deftroyed  by  any 
44  modern  polifhing." 

He  could  no  longer  bear  the  fight  of  the  Shield, 
but  ordered  it  fhould  be  removed  for  ever  from  !  is 
.  It  was  not  long  after  purchafedby  Dr.  \Wd- 
ward,  who,  by  the  aflHhmce  of  Mr.  Kemp,  in- 
truded it  with  a  new  Ruft,  and  is  the  fame  whereof 
a  Cut  hath  been  engraved,  and  exhibited  to  the 
great  Contentation  of  the  learned. 

Corntliu* 
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Cornelius  now  began  to  regulate  the  Suction  of 
IMS  Child.  Seldom  did  there  pafs  a  day  without  dif- 
putes  between  him  and  the  Mother,  or  the  Nurfe, 
concerning  the  nature  of  Aliment.  The  poor  wo- 
rran  never  dined  but  he  denied  her  fome  difh  or 
other,  which  he  judged  prejudicial  to  her  milk. 
One  «lay  flie  had  a  longing  delire  to  a  piece  of  beef, 
and  as  fhe  flretch'd  her  hand  towards  it,  the  old 
gentleman  drew  it  away,  and  fpoke  to  this  eftlct. 
*'  Had'ft  thou  read  the  Ancients,  O  Nurfe,  thou 
«c  would'ft  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  Infant  which 
*•  thou  nourifheft,  to  the  indulging  of  an  irregular 
14  and  voracious  Appetite.  Beef,  it  is  true,  may 
"  confer  a  Robuflnefs  on  the  limbs  of  my  fon,  but 
lt  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  Intellectuals."  While 
he  fpoke  this,  the  Nurfe  looked  upon  him  with 
much  anger,  and  now  and  then  caft  a  wifhful  eye 
upon  the  Beef —  "  Paflion  (continued  the  Doctor, 
«<•  Hill  holding  the  difh)  throws  the  mind  into  too 
"  violent  a  fermentation  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  Fever  of 
"  the  foul,  or,  as  Horace  exprcfles  it,  a.  Short  Mad- 
"  nefs.  Confider,  Woman,  that  this  day's  Suction 
"  of  my  fon  may  caufe  him  to  imbibe  many  ungo- 
"  vernable  Paflions,  and  in  a  manner  fpoil  him  for 
"  the  temper  of  a  Philofopher.  Romulus  by  fuck- 
"  ing  a  Wolf,  became  of  a  fierce  and  favage  difpo- 
"  fition  ;  and  were  I  to  breed  fome  Ottoman  Empe- 
44  ror,  or  Founder  of  a  Military  Commonwealth, 
44  perhaps  I  might  indulge  thee  in  this  carnivorous 
44  Appetite." — What,  interrupted  the  Nurfe,  Beef 
fpoil  the  Underftanding  ?  that's  fine  indeed  — how 
then  could  our  Parfon  preach  as  he  does  upon  Beef, 
and  Pudding  too,  if  you  go  to  that  ?  Don't  tell  me 
of  your  Ancients,  had  not  you  almoft  killed  the 
poor  babe  with  a  difh  of  Dxmonial  black  Broth  ? — 
**  Lacedncmonian  black  Broth,  thou  would'll  fay, 
*'  (replied  Cornelius)  but  I  cannot  allow  the  furfeit 

"  to 
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<c  to  have  been  occafionecl  by  that  diet,  finccit  was 
u  recommended  by  the  Divine  Lycurgus.  No, 
"  Nurle,  thoumuft  certainly  have  eaten  fome  meats 
"  of  ill  digeftion  the  day  before,  and  that  was  the 
**  real  caufe  of  his  diforder.  Confider,  Woman, 
"  the  different  Temperaments  of  different  Nations: 
"  What  makes  the  Englifh  phlegmatick  and  mc- 
l-  !.,ncholy,  but  Beef  ?  what  renders  tl«  Wel/h  fo 
"  hot  and  cholerick,  but  Cheefe  and  Leeks  ?  the 
"  French  derive  their  levity  from  their  Soups,  Frogs, 
"  ami  M'.ifhrooms  :  I  would  not  let  my  Son  dine 
"  like  an  Italian,  left  like  an  Italian  he  fhould  be 

lous  and  revengeful  :  The  warm  and  folid  diet 
"  of  Spain  may  be  more  beneficial,  as  he  might  in- 
"  due  him  with  a  profound  Gravity,  but  at  the 
"  fame  time  he  might  fuck  in  with  their  food  their 
"  intolerable  Vice  of  Pride.  Therefore,  Nurfe, 
**  in  fhort,  I  hold  it  requifitc  to  deny  you  at  pre- 
"  fent,  not  o.'ily  Beef,  but  likewife  whatlbever  any 
"  of  thofc  Nations  eat."  During  this  fpeech,  die 
Nurfe  remained  pouting  and  marking  her  plate  with 
the  knife,  nor  would  flie  touch  a  bit  during  the 
whole  dinner.  This  the  old  Gentleman  obferving, 
ordered  that  the  Child,  to  avoid  the  rifque  of  im- 
bibing ill  humours,  flu.uld  be  kept  from  her  breaft 
all  that  day,  and  be  fed  with  Butter,  mix'd  with 
Honey,  according  to  a  Prefcription  he  had  met  with 
I'  nu  u'lirrc-  m  I.mhuhius  upon  Homer.  This  indeed 
gave  the  Child  a  great  loofenej's,  but  he  was  not 
i  "ULerncd  at  it,  in  the  opinion  that  whatever  harm 
it  might  do  his  body,  would  be  amply  rccompenced 
by  the  improvements  of  his  undemanding^  But 
lioin  thenceforth  he  infilled  every  day  upon  »-parti- 
cular  Diet  to  be  obfcrved  by  the  Nurtc  ;  under 
which  having  been  long  uneaty,  (he  at  laft  parted 
from  the  family,  on  his  ordering  her  for  dinner  the 

of  a  Sotu  with  Pig  ;  taking  it  a*  the  highcft 

inJig/; 
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indignity,  and  a  dircft  Infult  upon   her  Sex  and. 
Calling.' 

Four  years  of  young  Martin's  life  pafled  away  in 
fquabbles  of  this  nature.    Mrs.  Scriblerus  confidcr- 
cd  it  was   now  time   to  inftru6l  him  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  Religion,  and  to  that  end  took  no  fmall 
pains  in  teaching  him  his  Catechifm.     But  Cornelius 
looked  upon*  this  as  a  tedious   way  of  Inftru6tion, 
and  therefore  employed  his  head  to  find  out  more 
pleafing  methods,  the   better  to  induce  him  to  be 
fond  of  learning.     He  would  frequently  carry  him 
to  the  Puppet-Jhow  of  the  Creation   of  the  world, 
\vhere  the  Child    with  exceeding  delight  gained  a 
notion  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Bible.    His  firft  rudi- 
ments   in  prophane  hiftory  were  acquired  by  feeing 
of  Raree-JhcwSy  where  he  was  brought  acquainted 
with  all   the  Princes  of  Europe.     In  fhort,  the  old 
Gentleman  fo  contrived  it,  to  make  every  thing 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge, 
even  to  his  very  Drefs.     He  invented  for  him  a 
Geographical  fuit  of  cloaths,  which  might  give  him 
fome  hints  of  that  Science,  and  likewife  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  Commerce  of  different  Nations.     He 
had  a  French  Hat  with  an  African  Feather,   Hol- 
land Shirts  and  Flanders  Lace,  Englifh  Cloth  lined 
with  Indian  Silk,  his  Gloves  were  Italian,  and  his 
Shoes  were  Spanim  :  He  was  made  toobfervethis, 
and  daily  catechis'd  thereupon,  which  his  Father 
was  wont  to   call    "  Travelling  at  home."     He 
never  gave  him  a  Fig  or  an  Orange  but  he  obliged 
him  to  give  an  account  from  what  Country  it  came. 
In  Natural  hiftory  he  was  much  a/lifted  by  his  Curi- 
ofity  in  Sign-PoftS)  infomuch  that  he  hath  often  con- 
fefled    he  owed   to  them  the   knowledge  of  many 
Creatures  which  he  never  found  fince  in  any  Au- 
thor, fuch  as  White  Lions,  Golden  Dragons,  &c. 
He  once  thought  the  fame  of  Green  Men,  but  had 

fince 
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fjncc  found  them  mentioned  by  Kercherus,  and  ve- 
rified in  the  Hiltory  of  William  of  Newbury  *. 

His  difpofition  to  the  Mathematicks  was  difco- 
vcred  very  early,  by  his  drawing  f  parallel  lines  on 
his  bread  and  butter,  and  interfering  them  at  equal 
Angles,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  Superficies  into 
Squares.  But  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  Improve- 
ments, a  flop  was  put  to  his  learning  the  Alphabet^ 
nor  would  he  let  him  proceed  to  Letter  D,  till  h« 
could  truly  and  diftirnStly  pronounce  C  in  the  an- 
cient manner,  at  which  the  Child  unhappily  bog- 
gled for  near  three  months.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to 
delay  his  learning  to  ivrite^  having  turned  away  the 
Writing  Mafter  becaufe  he  knew  nothing  of  Fa- 
bius's  Waxen  Tables. 

Cornelius  having  read  and  ferioufly  weighed  the 
methods  by  which  the  famous  Montaigne  was  edu- 
cated ;f,  and  refolving  in  fome  degree  to  exceed  them, 
relblved  he  mould  fpeak  and  learn  nothing  but  the 
learned  Languages,  and  efpecially  the  Greek  j  in 
which  he  conftantly  eat  and  drank,  according  to 
Homer.  But  what  moft  conduced  to  his  eafy  at- 
tainment of  this  Language,  was  his  love  of  Gin- 
ger-bread ;  which  his  Father  obferving,  caufed  it 
to  be  flampt  with  the  Letters  of  the  Greek  Alpha- 
bet ;  and  the  child  the  very  firft  day  eat  as  far  as 
Iota.  By  his  particular  application  to  this  language 
above  the  reft,  he  attained  fo  great  a  proficiency 
therein,  that  Gronovius  ingenuoufly  confefles  he 

•  Gul.  Neubrig.  Book  i.  ch.  27.  P. 

f  Pafcal'sLife— :-ockeof  Kduc.  etc.  P. There 

arc  fome  extravagant  lies  told  of  the  excellent  PafcaTs 

amazing  genius  for  Mathematics  in  his  early  youth  ;  and 

•  ,.--_-c;ion;  given  for  the  introduction  to  the 

nee,  in  Mr.  Locke's  book  of  Education. 

J  Who  was  taught  Latin  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  and  not 
fufFcrcd  to  hear  a  word  of  his  mother  tongue,  till  he  could 
Jpeakthe  other  perfectly 

VOL.  VI.  I  durft 
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tlurft  not  confer  with  this  child  in  Greek  at  eight 
years  old  *,  and  at  fourteen  he  compofed  a  Tragedy 
in  the  fame  language,  as  the  younger  f  Pliny  had 
done  before  him. 

He  learned  the  Oriental  Languages  of  Erpenius, 
who  refided  fome  time  with  his  father  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  He  had  fo  early  a  Relifh  for  the  Eaftern  way 
of  writing,  that  even  at  this  time  he  compofed  (in 
imitation  of  it)  theThonfand  and  One  Arabian  Tales, 
and  alfo  the  Perfian  Tales^  which  have  been  fmce 
tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and  lately  into  our 
own  with  particular  elegance,  hy  Mr.  Ambrofe  Phi- 
lips. In  this  work  of  his  Childhood,  he  was  not  a 
little  afiitted  by  the  hiltorical  Traditions  of  his 
Nurfe. 


CHAP.     V. 

A  DifTertation  upon  Play- things. 

ERE  follow    the  InflrucYions   of  Cornelius 
Scriblerus  concerning   the   Plays  and  Play- 
_   to  be  ufed  by  his  fon  Martin. 
"  Play  was  invented  by  the  Lydians  as  a  remedy 
"  againft  Hunger.     Sophocles   fays  of  Palamedes, 
"•  that  he  invented  Dice  to  ferve  lemetimes  inftead 
*•'  of  a  dinner.     It  is  therefore  wifely  contrived  by 

*  So  Montaigne  fays  of  his  Latin —George Bucanan 
ct  Mark  Aatcine  Muret,  mes  precepteurs  domeftiques, 
ai  ont  ditibuvent  que  j'avois  ce  langage  en  mon  enfance 

li  preil  et  fi  a  main  qu'ils  craignoicnt  a  m'accofter. 

Somme,  nous  nous  latinizames  tant,  qu'il  en  regorgea 
juique  a  nos  villages  tout  autour,  ou  il  y  a  encores,  et 
ont  prispied  par  I'  ufage,  plufiturs  appellations  Latines 
d'  Artifans  etd'  outils. 

f  plin.,Epift.  Lib.  ;.         P. 

"  Nature, 
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"  Nature,  that  Children,  as  they  have  the  keeneft 
"  Appetite^  are  m  oft  add  idled  to '  Phys.  From  the 
"  fame  caufe,  and  from  the  unprejudiced  and  incor- 
"  rupt  fimplicity  of  their  minds  it  proceeds,  that 
"  the  Plays  of  the  Ancient  Children  are  preserved 
*'  more  entire  than  any  other  of  their  Cuftoms  *. 
"  In  this  matter  I  would  recommend  to  all  who 
"  have  any  concern  in  my  Son's  Education,  that 
"  they  deviate  not  in  the  lead  from  the' primitive 
"  and  fimple  Antiquity. 

«•  To  fpeak  firft  of  the  IPhiftte,  as  it  is  the  firft 
<c  of  all  Play-things.  I  wUl  have  it  exactly  to  cor- 
"  refpond  with  the  ancient  Fiftula^  and  accordingly 
"  to  be  compofedjfpttm  paribus  disjuncta  a'cittis. 

'*  I  heartily  with  a  diligent  fearch  may  be  made 
'*  after  the  true  Crepitacutum  or  Rattle  of  the  An- 
"  tients,  for  that  (as  Jtrchytus  Tarentinus  Was  of 
"  opinion)  kept  the  children  from  breaking  Earth- 
'*  ern  Ware.  The  China  cups  in  thefc  days  are  not 
"  at  all  the  fafer  for  the  modern  Rattles  ;  which  is 
"  an  evident  proof  how  far  their  Crcpihicula  ex- 
**  ceeded  ours. 

**  I  would  not  have  Martin  ai  yet  to  fcourge  a 
"  Top,  till  I  am  better  informed  whether  the  '"fro- 
"  chut  which  was  recommended  by  Cat)  be  really 
"  our  prt'.nt  Top,  or  rather  the  Heap  which  the 
"  boys  drive  with  a  ftick.  Neither  Cr?/}  and  Pile, 
"  nor  Ducks  and  Drafts  are.  quite  fo  ancient  as 
'*  Handy- dandy ,  tho'  Macrobius  and  St.  Auguftine 
**  take  notice  of  the  firft,  and  Minutius  FoeTix  de- 
"  fcribes  the  latter ;  but  Handy-dandy  i.s  mentioned 
'*  by  Ariftotle,  Plato,  and  Ariltophancs. 

*   I>r.  Arbuthnot  ufed  to  fay,    that  notwithftanding 

all  the  BoalU  of    the  Cafe  conveyance  of  'Tradition  ;    it 

'••.•i  where  |irclerved  pure  and  uncorrupt  but  amonglk 

Children  ;  x^h'jit  (James  and  Plays  are  delivered  down 

invariably  from  one  generation  to  another. 

I  a  ««  The 
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44  The  Play  which  the  Italians  call  Cinque,  and 
"  the  French  Mourret  is  extremely  ancient ;  it 
44  was  played  at  by  Hymen  and  Cupid  at  the  Mar- 
44  riage  of  Pfych-',  and  term'd  by  the  Latins,  digi- 
44  tis  mi  cart. 

44  Julius  Pollux  defcribes  the  Omilla  or  Chuck- 
44  farthing  ;  tho'  fome  will  have  our  modern  Cbuck- 
44  farthing  to  be  nearer  the  Aphetinda  of  the  An- 
44  cients.  He  alfo  mentions  the  Baftllnda^  t>r  King 
44  /  «*/  ;  and  Myinda,  or  Hoopers-Hide. 

44  But  the  Chytnndra  defcribcd  by  the  fame  Au- 
44  thor  is  certainly  not  our  Hot-coc-le  ;  for  that  was 
44  by  pinching  and  not  by  ftrikirg;  tho'  there  arc 
*'  good  authors  who  affirm  the  Rathapygifmus  to 
"  be  yet  nearer  the  modern  Hot-end les.  My  foil 
**  Martin  may  ufe  either  of  them  indifferently,  they 
"  being  equally  antique. 

44  Building  of  Houfes,  and  Riding  upon  Stich 
44  have  been  ufed  by  Children  in  all  ages,  /Edificare 
44  cafas,  equitare  in  arundine  longa.  Yet  I  much 
44  doubt  whether  the  Riding  upon  Sticks  did  not 
44  come  into  ufe  after  the  age  of  the  Centaurs. 

44  There  is  one  Play  which  (hews  the  gravity  of 
44  ancient  Education,  called  the  Acinetinda,  in  which 
*4  children  contended  who  could  lone/eft  Jtarulftj ft. 
*4  This  we  have  fuffcr'd  to  pcrifh  entirely  ;  and,  if 
44  I  might  be  allowed  toguefs,  it  was  certainly  firft 
44  loft  among  the  French. 

44  I  will  permit  my  Son  to  play  at  Apcdidnf.in- 
44  da^  which  can  be  no  olhcr  than  our  Pufs  in  a 
4:4  Corner. 

44  Julius  Pollux  in  his  ninth  book  fpcaks  of  the 
14  Mel'Aontbc  or  the  Kite  ;  but  I  qucftion  whether 
44  the  Kite  of  Antiquity  was  the  fame  with  ours  : 
*4  And  though  the  Of-.tT^ow.*  or  Quail-fighting  is 
44  what  is  moft  taken  notice  of,  they  had  doubt- 
44  lefs  Cock-tnatches  alfo,  as  is  evident  from  certain 
*4  ancient  Gems  and  Relievo's. 

44  In 
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44  In  a  word,  let  my  fon  Martin  difport  himf.  If 
44  at  any  Game  truly  Antique,  except  one,  which 
"  was  invented  by  a  people  among  the  Thracians, 
4i.  \vh'»  hung  up  one  of  their  Companions  in  a 
44  Rope,  and  gave  him  n  Knife  to  cut  himfeif 
44  down  ;  which  if  he  failed  in,  he  was  fuffered  to 
"  hang  till  he  was  dead  ;  and  this  was  only  reckon- 
44  ed  a  fort  of  joke.  I  am  utterly  againit  this,  as 
44  barbarous  and  cruel. 

"  I  cannot  conclude,  without  taking  notice  of 
44  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  names,  whofc  Etymo- 
44  logies  aajuaint  us  with  the  nature  of  the  fports  ; 
44  and  how  infinitely,  both  in  fcnfe  and  found, 
44  they  excel  our  barbarous  names  of  Plays." 

Notwithiranding  the  foregoing  Injunctions  of 
Dr.  Cornelius,  he  yet  condefcended  to  allow  the 
Child  the  ufe  of  fome  few  modern  Play-things  ; 
fuch  as  mi^ht  prove  of  any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by 
inltilling  an  early  notion  of  the  Sciences.  For  ex- 
ample, he  found  that  Marbles  taught  him  Pcrcuf- 
fion  and  the  Laid  of  Moihn  ;  Nut-crackers  the  ufe 
of  the  LfaKjfr  ;  Swinging  on  the  ends  of  a  Board, 
the  Rulitnce  ;  Bottle  -fcrcivs,  the  Vice  ;  lPhlrligig3  the 
ind  Peritrochia  ;  Bird- cages y  the  Fully  ;  and 
Tofts  the  Centifrugal  motion. 

Other-s  of  his  fports  were  further  carried  to  im- 
prove his  tender  foul  even  in  Virtue  and  Morality. 
We  (hall  o?ily  inftancc  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and 
instructive,  Bob-cherry^  which  teaches  at  once  two 
noble  Virtues,  Patience  and  Conftancy  ;  the  firfl 
in  adhering  to  the  purfuit  of  one  end,  the  latter  in 
bearing  a  difappointmcnt. 

Befides  all  thefe,  he  taught  him  as  a  divorfion, 
an  odd  and  fccret  manner  of  Stealing^  according  to 
the  Cullom  of  the  Lacedxmonians  ;  wherein  he 
fuccceding  fo  well,  that  hepradtifcd  it  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

13  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  Gymnaflick?,  in  what  Exercifes  Mar- 
tinus  was  educated  i  fomething  concern- 
ing Mufick,  and  what  fort  of  a  Man  his 
Uncle  was. 

O  R  was  Cornelius  lefs  careful  in  adhering 
to  the  rules  of  the  pureft  Antiquity,  in  re- 
lation to  the  Exercifes  of  his  Son.  He  was  fiript, 
powdcr'd,  and  anointed,  but  not  conftantly  bath'd, 
which  occafioncd  many  heavy  complaints  of  the 
Lsundrcfs  about  dirtying  his  linen.  When  he 
play'd  at  Quoits,  he  was  allowed  his  Breeches  and 
Stockings  ;  bccaufe  the  Dijccboli  (as  Cornelius  well 
knew)  were,  naked  to  the  middle  only.  The  Mo- 
ther often  contended  for  modern  Sports,  and  com- 
mon Cuftoms,  but  this  was  his  conftant  reply, 
tl  Let  a  Daughter  be  the  care  of  her  Mother,  but 
"  the  Education  of  a  Son  ihould  be  the  delight  of 
'•  his  Father." 

It  was  about  this  time,  he  heard,  to  his  exceed- 
ing content,  that  the  Harpaftus  of  the  Ancients, 
was  yet  in  ufe  in  Cornwall^  and  known  there  by 
the  name  of -Hurling.  He  was  fenfible  the  com- 
mon Fcot-lall  was  a  very  imperfect  imitation  of 
that  excrcife ;  and  thought  it  necefiary  to  fend 
Martin  into  the  Weft,  to  be  initiated  in  that  truly 
ancient  and  manly  part  of  the  Gymnafticks.  The 
poor  boy  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  return  with  a 
broken  leg.  This  Cornelius  looked  upon  but  as 
a  flight  ailment,  and  promifed  his  Mother  he 
would  inftantly  cure  it :  He  flit  a  green  Reed,  and 
caft  the  Knife  upward,  then  tying  the  two  parts 
of  the  Reed  to  the  disjoined  place,  pronounced 

thefe 
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thefe  words  *  ,  Dariest  dories^  aftataries,  d'tflunm- 
pitfr  ;  huat^  banat^  bitutt  iftay  pifta,  Jijla^  domi  al>oy 
cltininauftra.  Hut  finding,  to  his  no  fmall  aftonifh- 
mcnt,  that  this  had  no  cffccl,  in  five  clays  he  con- 
dcfcended  to  have  it  fct  by  a  modern  Surgeon. 

Mrs.  Scriblerus,  to  prevent  him  from  expofing 
her  Son  to  the  like  dangerous  Exercises  for  the  fu- 
ture, propofed  to  fend  for  a  Dancing-Mafter,  and 
to  have  him  taught  the  Minuet  and  Rigadoon. 
44  Dancing  (quoth  Cornelius)  I  much  approve, 
**  for  Socrates  faid  the  beft  Dancers  were  the  beft 
"  Warriors  ;  but  not  thofe  fpccics  of  Dancing 
44  which  you  mention  :  They  are  certainly  Cor- 
"  ruptions  of  the  Comic  and  Satyric  Dance,  which 
44  wore  utterly  difliked  by  the  founder  Ancients. 
44  Martin  mall  learn  the  Tragic  Dance  only,  and 
44  I  will  fend  all  over  Europe,  till  I  find  an  Anti- 
44  quary  able  to  initrucl  him  in  the  Saltatio  Pyr- 
"  rhica.  f  Scaliger,  from  whom  my  fon  is  lineally 
**  dcfcended,  boafts  to  have  performed  this  warlike 
**  Dance  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor,  to  the 
"  great  admiration  of  all  Germany.  What  would 
44  he  fay,  could  he  look  down  and  fee  one  of  his 
"  pofterity  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  leaft 
44  ftepof  that  noble  kind  of  Saltation?" 

The  poor  Lady  was  at  laft  enur'd  to  bear  all 
thefe  things  with  a  laudable  patience,  till  one  day 
her  hufband  was  fei/ed  with  a  new  thought.  He 

•  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  in  fine.  Carmen  contra 
luxata  mtmbi  at  cujus  verl/a  inferere  HIM  cquiJcm  ferio  au- 
fem,  ijuanquam  a  Cat  one  prod-.ta.  Vid.  Cat  on  dt  re  ruft. 
c.  1^0  P. 

•f-  Scalig.  Poetic.  1.  i.  c.  9.  Hanc  faltationem  Pyrrbi- 
tam,  not  J<tpe  et  Jiu,  juj/it  Bonifacii  fafrui,  coram  Dii't 
Ma.rimi/iano,  non  Jtne  Jiupore  tofiuj  (iern:am<r,  retnrftn- 
tttvimui.  i^tio  trmport  vox  tlla  Imperatoris,  Hie  puer 
apt  tifOraumproptUt  out  pro  cunii  haluit.  P. 

\  4  bad 
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had  met  with  a  faying,  that  "  Spleen^  Garter,  and 
««  Girdle  are  the  three  impediments  to  the  Curfus" 
Therefore  Pliny  (lib.  xi.  cap.  37.)  fays,  that  fuch 
as  excel  in  that  exercife  have  their  Spleen  caute- 
rized, "  My  fon  (quoth  Cornelius)  runs  but  heavi- 
"  ly  ;  therefore  I  will  have  this  operation  perform - 
"  ed  upon  him  immediately.  Moreover  it  will 
"  cure  that  immoderate  Laughter  to  which  I  per- 
«*  ceive  he  is  addicted  :  For  Laughter  (as  the  fame 
'<  author  hath  it,  ibid.)  is  caufed  by  the  bignefs  of 
"  the  Spleen."  This  defign  was  no  fooner  hinted 
to  Mrs.  Scriblerus,  but  fhe  burft  into  tears,  wrung 
her  hands,  and  inftantly  fent  to  his  Brother  Albcr- 
tus,  begging  him  for  the  love  of  God  to  make  hafte 
to  her  hufband. 

Albertus  was  a  difcreet  man,  fober  in  his  opini- 
ons, clear  of  Pedantry,  and  knowing  enough  both 
in  Books  and  in  the  World,  to  preierve  a  due  re- 
gard for  whatever  was  ufeful  or  excellent,  whether 
ancient  or  modern  :  If  he  had  not  always  the  au- 
thority, he  had  at  leaft  the  art,  to  divert  Corne- 
lius from  many  extravagances.  It  was  well  he 
came  fpeedily,  or  Martin  could  not  have  boafted 
the  entire  Quota  of  his  Vifcera.  "  What  does  it 
"  fignify  (quoth  Albertus)  whether  my  Nephew 
'*  excells  in  the  Curfus  or  not  ?  Speed  is  often  a 
*'  fymptom  of  Cowardice,  witnefs  Hares  and 
«  Deer." — "  Do  not  forget  Achilles  (quoth  Cor- 
"  nelius)  I  know  that  Running  has  been  condemn- 
"  ed  by  the  proud  Spartans,  as  ufclefs  in  war  ;  and 
*'  yet  Demofthenes  could  fay,  *A»^  5  0it/y*.-» ««»  «Ta>i» 
**  f**^1^"  ;  a  thought  which  the  Englifh  Hudibras 
*'  has  well  rendered, 

Far  be  that  runs  may  fght  again, 
WT)'nh  he  can  never  do  that's  jlain. 

««  That'i 
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**  That's  true  (quoth  Albertus)  but  pray  confidcr 

'*  on  the  other  fide  that  Animals  *  fpleen'd  grow 

44  extremely  falacious,  an  experiment  well   known 

"  in  dogs."     Cornelius  was  ftruck  with  this,  and 

,\1    gravely ;    "  If  it  be    fo,  I  will  defer  the 

44  Operation,  for  I  will  not  encreafe  the  powers  of 

44  my  fon's  body  at  the   expence  of  thole  of  his 

"  mind.     I  am  indeed  difappointed  in  moft  of  my 

"  projects,  and  fear  I  muft  fit  down  at  laft  con- 

44  tt-ntcd   with  fuch  methods  of  Education  as  ino- 

14  dern  barbarity  affords.     Happy  had  it  been  for 

k:   us  all,  had  we    lived   in  the   age  of  Auguftus  ! 

44   Then  my  fon  might  have  heard  the  i  hiloTbphera 

44  difpute  in  the  Porticos   of  the  PaJ.eftra,  and  at 

"  the  fame  time  form'd   his  Body  and   his  Under- 

*4  (landing."    **  It  is  true   ( reply 'd  Albertus)   we 

"  have  no  Exedra  for  the  Philolbphers,  adjoining 

"  to  our  Tennis-Courts  ;  but  there  are  Ale-houfes 

44  where  he  will  hear  very  notable  argumentations  : 

44  Tho'  we   come   not   up  to  the  Ancients  in  the 

*'  Tragic-dance )  we  excel  them   in  the  *t £*>-•«>•,  or 

44  the  art  of  Tumbling.     The  Ancients  would  have 

*4  beat  us  at  Quoits,  but  not  fo  much    at  the  7^- 

44  fulum  or  pitching  the   Bar.     The  f  Pugilatus   is 

44  in   as  great   perfection   in  England  as    in   old 

u  Rome,  and  the  CorniJh-Hug  in  the  J  Luflus  is 

44  equal  to  the  volutatoria  of  the  Ancients."     You 

44  could  not  (anfwercd  Cornelius)   have  produced 

"  a  more  unlucky   infrance  of  modern  A>lly  and 

"  barbarity,  than  what  you   fay  of  the   Jaculum. 

44  §  The  Cretans  wifely  forbid  their  fervants  Gym- 

44  nafticks,  as  well    as  Arms  ;  and  yet  your  mo- 

*'  dern  Footmen  exercife   themfelves  daily   in  the 

**  Jaculum  at  the  corner  of  Hyde-Park^    whilft 

*  Blackmore's  Eflay  on  Spleen.     P. 
-f  Fifty- Cuffs.     P. 
I  Wrcftling.     P. 

t-  politic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.     P. 

"  their 
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'*  their  enervated  Lords  are  lolling  in  their  chariots 
*c  (a  fpecies  of  VecYitation  feldom  us'd  amongft 
*'  the  Ancients,  except  by  old  men.)  You  fay 
<c  well  (quoth  Albertus)  and  we  have  feveral  other 
"  kinds  of  Veclitation  unknown  to  the  Ancients  ; 
**  particularly  flying  Chariots,  where  the  people 
"  may  have  the  benefit  of  thiscxercife  at  the  fmall 
"  expence  of  a  farthing.  But  fuppofe  (which  I 
"  readily  grant)  that  the  Ancients  excelled  us  al- 
"  moft  in  every  thing,  yet  why  this  fmgularity  ? 
"  your  fon  mult  take  up  with  fuch  mafters  as  the 
"  present  age  affords  ;  we  have  Dancing-maftcrs, 
"  Writing-mafters,  and  Mufick-mafters. 

The  bare  mention  of  Mufick  threw  Cornelius  in- 
to a  paflion.  "  How  can  you  dignify  (quoth  he) 
"  this  modern  fidling  with  the  name  of  Mufick  ? 
"  Will  any  of  your  beft  Hautboys  encounter  a 
"  Wolf  now-a-days  with  no  other  arms  but  their 
"  inftrumcnts,  as  did  that  ancient  piper  Pythocha- 
"  ris  ?  Have  ever  wild  Boars,  Elephants,  Deer, 
"  Dolphins,  Whales  or  Turbots,  (hew'd  the  leaft 
"  emotion  at  the  moft  elaborate  ftrains  of  your  mo- 
**  deni  Scrapers,  all  which  have  been,  as  it  were, 
*'  tamed  and  humanized  by  ancient  Muficians  ? 
**  Docs  not  *  ^Elian  tell  us  how  the  Libyan  Mares 
'*  were  excited  to  horfmg  by  Mufick  ?  (which 
"  ought  in  truth  to  be  a  caution  to  modeft  Wo- 
«*  men  againft  frequenting  Operas  ;  and  confider, 
cc  Brother,  you  are  brought  to  this  dilemma,  either 
"  to  give  up  the  virtue  of  the  Ladies,  or  the  power 
"  of  your  Mufick.)  Whence  proceeds  the  degene- 
*'  racy  of  our  Morals  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  lofs  of 
"  ancient  Mufick,  by  which  (fays  Ariftotle)  they 
"  taught  all  the  Virtues  ?  Elfc  mi^ht  we  turn  New- 
"  gate  into  a  College  of  Dorian  Muficians,  who 

*  Allan  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  xi.  cap.  18.  and  lib.  xii. 
cap.  44.  P. 

i  *<  fhould 
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c*  (hould  teach  moral  Virtues  to  thole  people. 
"  Whence  comes  it  that  our  prefcnt  difcalcs  arc 
"  fo  ftubborn  ?  whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my 
"  fciatkal  pains  r  Alas  !  becaufc  we  have  loft  their 
4<  true  cure,  by  the  melody  of  the  Pipe.  All  this 
"  was  well  known  to  the  Ancients  as  f  Theophra- 
"  ftus  allures  us  (whence  +  C*elius  calls  it  /oca  do- 
"  lentla  decantart)  only  indeed  fome  fmall  remains 
"  of  this  fkill  are  preferred  in  the  cure  of  the  Ta- 
"  rantula.  Did  not  §  Pythagoras  ftop  a  company 
"  of  drunken  Bullies  from  ftorming  a  civil  houfe, 
**  by  changing  the  ftrain  of  the  Pipe  to  the  fober 
"  Sponda-us  ?  and  yet  your  modern  Muficians 
"  want  art  to  defend  their  windows  from  common 
"  Nickers.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Lacedae- 
**  monian  Mob  were  up,  they  ||  commonly  fent 
*'  for  a  Lefbian  Muiician  toappeafc  them,  and  they 
"  immediately  grew  calm  as  foon  as  they  heard 
"  Terpander  fing  :  Yet  I  don't  believe  that  the 
44  Pope's  whole  band  of  Mufick,  though  the  beft 
**  of  this  age,  could  keep  his  Holinefs's  Image 
"  from  being  burnt  on  a  fifth  of  November.  Nor 
*'  would  Terpander  himfelf  (reply'd  Albertus)  at 
"  Billingfgate,  nor  Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the 
"  Hole  have  any  manner  of  effect,  nor  both  of 
"  them  together  bring  f  Horntck  to  common  civi- 
"  lity."  "  That's  a  grofs  miftake  (laid  Cornelius 
*'  very  warmly)  and  to  prove  it  fo,  I  have  here 
'*  a  fmall  Lyra  of  my  own,  fram'd,  ftrung,  and 
"  tun'd  after  the  ancient  manner.  I  can  play 
"  fomp  fragments  of  Lefbian  tunes,  and  I  wifh  I 

f  Athenaeus,  lib.  xiv.    P. 
j  Lib.  de  fanitate  tuenda,  cap.  2.     P. 
I  Quintilian,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.     P. 
||  Suidas  in  Timothco.     P. 

•f-  Horncck,  a  fcurrilous  Scribler,  who  wrote  a  week- 
ly  paper,  called  the  High  Herman  Dofior.      P. 

<c  were 
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**  were  to  fry  them  upon  the  moft  paflionate  crca- 
"  turcs  alive." — "  You  never  had  a  better  oppor- 
"  tunity  (fays  Albcrtus)  for  yonder  arc  two  Ap- 
"  pie  women  fcolding,  and  juft  ready  to  uncoif 
"  one  another."  With  that  Cornelius,  undrefs'd 
as  he  was,  jumps  out  into  his  Balcony,  his  Lyra 
in  hand,  in  his  flippers,  with  his  breeches  hang- 
ing down  to  his  ankles,  a  ftocking  upon  his  head, 
and  waiftcoat  of  murrey-coloured  fattin  upon  his 
body  :  He  touch'd  his  Lyra  with  a  very  unufual 
fort  of  an  Harpegiatura,  nor  were  his  hopes  fruf- 
trated.  The  odd  Equipage,  the  uncouth  Inftru- 
ment,  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  Man  and  of  the  Mu- 
ftck,  drew  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  Mob 
that  were  got  about  the  two  female  Champions, 
and  at  laft  of  the  Combatants  themfelves.  They 
all  approach 'd  the  Balcony,  in  as  clofe  attention  as 
Orpheus's  firft  Audience  of  Cattle,  or  that  of  an 
Italian  Opera,  when  fome  favourite  Air  is  juft 
awakened.  This  fudden  effect  of  his  Mufick  en- 
couraged him  mightily,  and  it  was  obfcrved  he 
never  touched  his  Lyre  in  fuch  a  truly  chromatick 
and  cnharmonick  manner  as  upon  that  occafion. 
The  mob  laugh'd,  fung,  jump'd,  danc'd,  and  ufed 
many  odd  gefturcs,  all  which  he  judged  to  be 
caufed  by  the  various  drains  and  modulations. 
"  Mark  (quoth  he)  in  this,  the  power  of  the 
"  Ionian,  in  that,  you  fee  the  effect  of  the  JEolizn." 
But  in^n  little  time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and 
threw  (tones  :  Cornelius  then  withdrew,  but  with 
the  greateft  air  of  Triumph  in  the  world.  "  Brother 
"  (faid  he)  do  you  obferve  I  have  mixed  unawares 
*'  too  much  of  the  Phrygian  ;  I  might  change  it 
'*  to  the  Lyd'-an^  and  foften  their  'riotous  tempers  : 
"  But  it  is  enough  :  learn  from  this  Sample  to  fpeak 
*'.with  veneration  of  ancient  Mufick.  If  this 
*•  Lyre  in  my  unfkilful  hands  can.  perform  fuch 
"  wonders,  what  muft  it  not  have  done  in  thofe  of 
7  «  a 
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"  a  Timotheus  or  a  Terpandcr  ?"  Having  faid 
this,  he  retired  with  the  utmoft  Exultation  in  him- 
fclf,  and  Contempt  of  his  Brother  ;  and,  it  is  faid, 
behaved  that  night  with  fuch  unufual  haughtinels 
to  hi-  family,  that  they  all  had  rcafon  to  wifh  for 
fonie  ancient  Tibiccu  to  calm  his  Temper. 


CHAP.     VII. 
Rhetorick,  Logick,  and  Metaphy Ticks. 

COrnelius  having  (as  hath  been  faid)  many 
ways  been  d [(appointed  in  his  attempts  of 
improving  the  bodily  Forces  of  his  fon,  thought  it 
now  high  time  toapply  to  the  Culture  of  his  Internal 
faculties.  He  judged  it  proper  in  the  firft  place  to 
inftru&  him  in  Rhetorick.  But  herein  we  (hall 
not  need  to  give  the  Reader  any  account  of  his 
wonderful  progrefs,  fmce  it  is  already  known  to  the 
learned  world  by  his  Treatife  on  this  fubjecl: :  I 
mean  the  admirable  Difcourfe  Uifl  B«9y.,  which 
he  wrote  at  this  time,  but  conceal'd  from  his  Fa- 
ther, knowing  his  extreme  partiality  for  the  An- 
cients. It  lay  by  him  concealed,  and  perhaps  for- 
got among  the  great  multiplicity  of  other  Writ- 
ings, till,  about  the  year  1/27,  he  fent  it  us  to  be 
printed,  with  many  additional  examples  drawn 
from  the  excellent  live  Poets  of  this  prefent  age. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  Logick  and  Metaphyficks. 

The  wife  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  thefe 
being  Polemical  Art*,  could  no  more  be  learned 
alone,  than  Fencing  or  Cudgel-playing.  He  thought 
it  therefore  neceflary  to  look  out  for  fome  Youth  of 
pregnant  parts,  to  be  a  fort  of  humble  Companion 
to  his  fon  in  thofe  {Indies.  His  good  fortune  di- 
rected him  ts  one  of  the  moft  fmgular  endow- 
ments, 
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mcnts,  whofc  name  was  Conrad  us  Crambe,  who 
by  the  father's  fide  was  related  to  the  Crouches  of 
Cambridge,  and  his  mother  was  Coufin  to  Mr. 
Swan,  Gamfter  and  Punftcr  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. So  that  from  both  parents  he  drew  a  natu- 
ral difpofition  to  fport  himfelf  with  Words,  which 
as  they  are  faid  to  be  the  counters  of  wife  Men, 
and  ready  money  of  Fools,  Crainbe  had  great  ftore 
of  cafh  of  the  latter  fort.  Happy  Martin  in  fuch 
a  Parent,  and  fuch  a  Companion  !  What  might  not 
he  atchieve  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Here  I  muft  premifc  a  general  obfervation  of 
great  benefit  to  mankind.  That  there  are  many 
people  who  havre  the  ufe  only  of  one  Operation  of 
the  Intellect,  tho',  like  fhort-fighted  men,  they  can 
hardly  difcover  it  themfelves  :  They  can  form  fingle 
apprehenftons  *,  but  have  neither  of  the  other  two 
faculties,  thejudiciufn  or  difcurfus.  Now  as  it  is 
wifely  ordered,  that  people  deprived  cf  one  fenfe 
have  the  others  in  more  perfection,  fuch  people 
will  form  fingle  Ideas  with  a  great  deal  of  viva- 
city ;  and  happy  were  it  indeed  if  they  would  con- 
fine themfelves  to  fuch,  without  forming  judlciay 
much  lefs  argumentations. 

Cornelius  quickly  difcovered,  that  thefe  two  laft 
operations  of  the  Intellect  were  very  weak  in  Mar- 
tin, and  almoft  totally  extinguimed  in  Crambe  ; 
however  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  Rules  of  Logick  are 
Spectacles  "to  a  purblind  underftanding,  and  there- 
fore he  refolved  to  proceed  witli  his  two  Pupils. 

Martin's  underftanding  was  fo  totally  immcrs'd 
\nfinfible  objetts,  that  he  demanded  examples  from 

'  When  a  learned  Friend  once  urged  to  our  Author 
the  Authority  of  a  famous  Dictionary -maker  againft  the 
Jitinity  of  the  expreffion,  amor  pul'luus,  which  he  had 
uicJ  in  an  infcription,  he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  a 
Uidionary-makcr  to  undcriland  a  fingle  word,  but  not 
two  words  put  together. 

Material 
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Material  things  of  the  a.bftra<5ted  Ideas  of  Logick  : 
As  for  Crambe,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the 
Words,  and  when  he  could  but  form  fome  con- 
ceit upon  them,  was  fully  fatisfied.  Thus  Crambe 
would  tell  his  lnflruc~tor,  that  All  men  were  not 
f.ngulir  ;  that  Individuality  could  hardly  be  prae- 
dicated  of  any  man,  for  it  was  commonly  fa  id  that 
a  man  is  not  the  fame  he  was,  that  madmen  are 
be  fide  themfehes^  and  drunken  men  come  to  them- 
felves  ;  which  (hows,  that  few  men  have  that  moft 
valuable  logical  endowment,  Individuality  f.  Cor- 
nelius told  Martin  that  a  fhoulder  of  mutton  was 
an  individual,  which  Crambe  denied,  for  he  had 
feen  it  cut  into  commons  :  That's  true  (quoth  the 
Tutor)  but  you  never  faw  it  cut  into  moulders  of 
mutton  :  If  it  could  (quoth  Crambe)  it  would  be 
the  moft  lovely  individual  of  the  University.  When 
he  was  told,  z.  fubftance  was  that  which  wzsfufyfff 
to  uaidfnts  ;  then  Soldiers  (quoth  Crambe)  are  the 
moft  fubftantial  people  iu  the  world.  Neither 
would  he  allow  it  to  be  a  good  definition  of  acci- 
dtnt,  that  it  could  be  prefent  or  abj'ent  without  the 
dtftrufiion  of  the  fubje;!  \  fmcc  there  are  a  great 
many  accidents  that  deftroy  the  fubjedl,  as  burn- 
ing docs  a  houfe,  and  death  a  man.  But  as  to  that, 
Cornelius  informed  him,  that  there  was  a  natural 
y  and  a  logical  death  ;  that  though  a  man  after 

f  "  But  if  it  be  pofliblc  for  the  fame  rtian  to  havedi- 
ftintf  incommunicable  conlcioofnefs  at  ilifferent  times, 
it  is' without  doubt  the  fame  man  would  at  different 
times  make  different  pcrfons.  Which  we  fee  is  the 
icnfe  of  mankind  in  not  punilhing  the  maU  man  for 
the  fober  man's  r.£tions,  nor  the  lober  man  for  what 
the  mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  pcrfons ; 
which  is  fomewhat  explained  by  our  way  of  (peaking 

*'  in  Ei.gliji.',  when  •  .cli  an  one  'is  not  himfelf. 

"  or  it  btjidti  htmfrlj ."     Le*&t  Bfiy'oa  Hum.   UnJerJt. 

B.  ii.  c.  27. 

hU 
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his  natural  death  was  not  capable  of  the  leafl  parifh- 
office,  yet  he  might  (till  keep  his  Stall  amongft  the 
logical  prredicaments. 

Cornelius   was    forced  to   give  Martin    fenfiblc 
images  ;  thus   calling  up  the  Coachman  he  afked 
him  what  he   had  feen    in  the    Bear-garden  ?   the 
man  anfwcrcd,  he  faw  two  men  fight  a  prize  ;  one 
was  a  fair  man,  a  Serjeant   in  the  Guards  ;    the 
other   black,    a  Butcher  ;     the    Serjeant   had    red 
Breeches,  the   Butcher  blue  ;  they  fought    upon  a 
Stage  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  Sergeant  wound- 
ed  the  Butcher  in  the  leg.    "  Mark  (quoth   Cor  - 
•'  nelius)  how  the  fellow  runs  through  the  pradi- 
"  caments.     Men,  fubftantia  ;  two,  quantity  ;  fair 
"  and  black,    qnalitas  ?  Sergeant  and  Butcher,  re- 
"  latlo  ;    wounded  the  other,  attio  &  pajfflo  ;  fight- 
"  in-£»  fltu*'»    Stage,  uli ;  two   a  Clock,  quando  ; 
"  blue  and  red  Breeches,   habitus."     At  the  fame 
time  he  warn'd  Martin,  that   what  he  now  learn* d 
as  a  Logician,  he  mufl  forget  as  a  natural  Philofo- 
pher  ;  that  tho'  he  now  taught  them  that  accidents 
inher'd  in   the   fubjecl,  they   would  find  in  time 
there  was  po  fuch  thing ;  and    that  colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  heat,  and  cold,  were  not  in  the  things,  but 
only  phantafms  of  our  brains.     He  was  forced  to 
let  them  into  this  fecret,  for  Martin  could  not  con- 
ceive how  a  habit  of  dancing  inher'd  in  a  dancing- 
mafter,  when   he  did  not  dance ;  nay,  he  would 
demand  the  Chara6terifticks  of  Relations  :  Crambe 
ufed  to  help  him  out  by  telling  him,  a  Cuckold,  a 
lofing  gameftcr,  a  man  that  had  not  din'd,  a  young 
heir  that  was  kept  fhort  by  his  father,  might  be 
all  known  by  their  countenance  ;  that,  in  this  laft 
cafe,  the  Paternity  and  Filiation  leave  very  fenfible 
impreffions   in   the   r datum  and  correlatum.     The 
grcateft  difficulty  was  when  they  came  to  the  Tenth 
praedicament  :  Crambe  affirmed,   that  his   habitus 
was  more  a  fubftance  than  he  was  ;  for  his  cloathj 

could 
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could  better  fubfift  without  him,  than  he  without 
his  cloaths. 

Martin  fuppofed  an  Univerfal  Man  to  be  like  a 
Knight  of  a  Shire  or  a  Burgefs  of  a  Corporation, 
that  reprefented  a  great  many  Individuals.  His  Fa- 
ther afk'd  him,  if  he  could  not  frame  the  Idea  of 
an  Uiiiverfal  Lord  Mayor  ?  Martin  told  him,  that, 
never  having  feen  but  one  Lord  Mayor,  the  Idea 
of  that  Lord  Mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind  j 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  to  abftradl  a  Lord  Mayor 
from  his  Fur  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain  ;  nay,  that 
the  horfe  he  faw  the  Lord  Mayor  ride  upon  not  a 
little  difturbed  his  imagination.  On  the  other  hand 
Crambe,  to  (how  himfelf  of  a  more  penetrating 
genius,  fworc  that  he  could  frame  a  conception  of 
a  Lord  Mayor  not  only  without  his  Horfe,  Gown, 
and  Gold  Chain,  but  even  without  Stature,  Fea- 
ture, Colour,  Hands,  Head,  Feet,  or  any  Body  ; 
which  he  fuppofed  was  the  abftrait  of  a  Lord 
Mayor  J.  Cornelius  told  him  that  he  was  a  lying 
Ral'cal  ;  that  an  Univerfale  was  not  the  object  of 
imagination,  and  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  in 
reality,  or  a  parte  Rei.  But  I  can  prove  (quoth 
Crambe)  that  there  are  Clyfter s  a  parte  Rei,  but 
Clyften  are  Univerfales  ;  ergo.  Thus  I  prove  my 
Minor.  £)uod  aptum  eft  inejje  miiltls^  is  an  uni- 
verfale  by  definition  :  but  every  clyfter  before  it 
is  adminiftrcd  has  that  quality  ;  therefore  every 
clyfter  is  an  univerfale. 

He  alfo  found  fault  with  the  Advertifements, 
that  they  were  not  ftricl  logical  definitions :  In  an 
advertifcment  of  a  Dog  ftolcn  or  ftrayed,  he  laid  it 
ought  to  begin  thus,  An  irrational  anitnal  of  the 

J  This  is  not  a  fair  reprefentation  of  what  ii  faid  in 
the  Ejfay  on  Human  Under  ft.  concerning  general  and  ab- 
ftra&  Ideai.  But  fcrious  writers  have  done  that  Philofo- 
pher  the  fame  iniuilicc. 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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Genus  camnum,  &c.  Cornelius  told  them,  th.it  tho' 
thofe  advertifements  were  not  framed  according  to 
the  exact  rules  of  logical  definitions,  being  only 
descriptions  of  things  numero  differentibusy  yet  they 
contained  a  faint  image  of  the  pradicalilia,  and 
were  highly  fubfervient  to  the  common  purpofes 
of  life  ;  often  difcovering  things  that  were  loft, 
both  animate  and  inanimate.  An  Italian  Grey- 
bound r,  of  a  ntoufe  colour ,  a  white  fpeck  in  the  neck, 
lame  of  one  legy  belongs  tofuth  a  Lady.  Greyhound, 
genus  ;  moufe-colour'd,  etc.  differentia  ;  lame  of 
one  leg,  accident  ;  belongs  to  fuch  a  Lady,  pro- 
prium. 

Though  I'm  afraid  I  have  tranfgrefled  upon  my 
Reader's  patience  already,  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  one  thing  more  extraordinary  than  any 
yet  mentioned  ;  which  was  Cramb«'s  Treatlfe  of 
Syllogifms.  He  fuppofed  that  a  Philofopher's  brain 
was  like  a  great  Foreft,  where  Ideas  ranged  like 
animals  of  feveral  kinds  ;  that  thofe  Ideas  copu- 
lated, and  engendered  Conclufions  ;  that  when 
thofe  of  different  Species  copulate,  they  bring  forth 
monfters  or  abfurdities  j  th;itthe  Major  is  the  male, 
the  Minor  the  female,  which  copulate  by  the  Mid- 
dle Term,  and  engender  the  Conclufion.  Hence 
they  are  called  the  pramijja^  or  Predeceflbrs  of  the 
Conclufion  ;  and  it  is  properly  faid  by  the  Logici- 
ans quod  pariant  fdtntiam^  opinionem,  they  beget 
fcience,  opinion,  etc.  Univerlal  Proportions  are 
Pcrfons  of  quality  ;  and  therefore  in  Logick  they 
are  faid  to  be  of  the  firft  Figure.  Singular  Propo- 
fitions  are  private  perfons,  and  therefore  placed  in 
the  third  or  laft  figure,  or  rank.  From  thofe 
principles  all  the  rules  of  Syllogifms  naturally 
fellow. 


I.  That 
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L  That  there  are  only  three  Terms,  neither  more 
nor  Icfs  ;  for  to  a  child  there  can  be  only  one 
t.ither  and  one  mother. 

If.  From  univcrfal  prcmifles  there  follows  an  uni- 
verial  conclufion,  as  if  one  fliould  fay,  that 
pcrfons  of  quality  always  beget  perfons  of 
quality. 

III.  From    the    fmgujar  premiflcs  follows  only  a 
fingular  conclulion,  that  is,  if  the  parents  be 
only  private  people,  the  iflue  muft  be  fo  like- 
wife. 

IV.  From  particular  propofitions  nothing  can   be 
concluded,    becaufe    the   Indivldtia   vaga  are 
(like   whoremaiters   and  common  (trumpets) 
barren. 

V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  condufion  than 

was  in  the  premifles,  that  is,  children  can 
only  inherit  from  their  parents. 

VI.  The  conclufion  follows  the  weaker  part,  that 
is,  children  inherit  the  difeafcs  of  their  parents. 

VII.  From  two  negatives  nethin.:  can  be  conclud- 
ed, for  from  divorce  or  feparation   there  can 
come  no  iflue. 

VIII.  The  medium  cannot  enter  the  conclufion, 
that  being  logical  inceft. 

IX.  An  hypothetical  proportion  is  only  a  contract, 
or  a  promife  of  marriage  ;  from  fuch  therefore 
there  can  fpring  no  real  iflue. 

X.  When  the   premifles  or  parents  are  ncceflarily 

join'd  (or  in  lawful  wedlock)  they  beget  law- 
ful iflue  ;  but  contingently  joined,  they  beget 
baftards. 

So  much  for  the  Affirmative  propofitions ;  the 
Negative  mult  b«  deferred  to  another  occafion. 

K  2  Crambe 
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Crambe  ufed  to  value  himfelf  upon  this  Syftrrn, 
from  whence  he  faid  one  might  fee  the  propriety 
of  the  exprefuon,  Juch  a  one  has  a  barren  imagina- 
tion ;  and  how  common  is  it  for  fuch  people  to 
adopt  conclufions  that  are  not  the  iflue  of  their 
premtfles  ?  therefore  as  an  Abfurdity  is  a  Monfter, 
a  Falfity  is  a  Baftard  ;  and  a  tuie  conclufion  that 
followeth  not  from  the  premises,  may  properly 
be  faid  to  be  adopted.  But  then  what  is  an  En- 
thymem  ?  (quoth  Cornelius.)  Why,  an  Enthy- 
mem  (replied  Crambe)  is  when  the  Major  is  in- 
deed married  to  the  Minor,  but  the  Marriage  kept 
fecret. 

METAPHVSICKS  were  a  large  field  in  which  to 
exercife  the  Weapons  Logick  had  put  into  their 
hands.  Here  Martin  and  Crambe  ufed  to  engage 
like  any  prize-fighters,  before  their  Father,  and 
his  other  Learned  companions  of  the  Sympofiacks. 
And  as  Prize-fighters  will  agree  to  lay  afide  a  buck- 
ler, or  fome  fuch  defenfive  weapon,  fo  would 
Crambe  promife  not  to  ufe  ftmpliciter  et  fecundum 
quid,  provided  Martin  would  part  with  materiali- 
ter  et  formaliter  :  But  it  was  found,  that  without 
the  help  of  the  defenfive  armour  of  thofe  Diftinc- 
tions,  the  arguments  cut  fo  deep,  that  they  fetch- 
ed blood  at  every  ftroke.  Their  Tbejes  were 
picked  out  of  Suarez,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other 
learned  writers  on  thofe  fubje<Sts.  I  (hall  give  the 
Reader  a  tafte  of  fome  of  them. 

I.  If  the  Innate  Defire  of  the  knowledge  of  Meta- 

phyficks  was  the  caufc  of  the  Fall  of  Adam  ; 
and  the \  Arbor  Porphyriana,  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  ?  affirm  d. 

II.  If  tranfcendental    goodnefs  could  be  truly  pre- 

dicated of  the  Devil  ?  affirmed. 

III.  Whether 
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III.  Whether  one,  or  many   be   firft  ?  or   if  one 

doth  not  fuppofe  the  notion  of  many  ?  Snarez. 

IV.  If  the  defire  of  news   in  mankind  be  appetitus 
inn<itus,   not  c/uvtus  ?  affirm;!. 

V.  Whether  there  is  in  human  underftandings  po- 

tential fallitics  ?  affirnid. 

VI.  Whether  God  loves  ipojjible  Angel  better  than 
an  actually-exiftent  flye  ?  deny'd. 

VII.  If  Angels  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another 
without  going  through  the  middle  ?  Aquinas. 

VIII.  If  Angels   know  things  more  clearly  in    a 
morning  r  Aquinas, 

IX.  Whether  every  Angel  hears  what  one  Angel 
luvs  to  another  ?  denyd.     Aquinas. 

X.  If   temptation    beproprium  quarto  modo  of  the 

Devil  ?  deny'd.     Aquinas. 

Xf.  Whether  one  Devil  can  illuminate  another  ? 
Aquinas. 

XII.  If  there  would  have   been  any  females  born 
in  the  (late  of  Innocence  ?  Aquinas. 

XIII.  If  the  Creation  was  finifhed  in  fix  days,  be- 
caufe  fix  is  the  moft   perfect  number  j  or  if 
fix  be  the   moft  perfect    number,  becaufe  the 
Creation  was  finifhed  in  fix  days  ?  Aquinas. 

There  were  feveral  others,  of  which  in  the 
courfe  of  the  life  of  this  learned  Perfon  we 
may  have  occafion  to  treat  ;  and  one  particu- 
larly that  remains  undecided  to  this  day ;  it 
was  taken  from  the  learned  Suarez. 

XIV.  An  prtfter  efle  reale  actual!:  ejjentiee  fit  aliud 
eflc   neceflarium  quos  res  actualiter  exiftat  ?  In 
Engli/h   thus.     Whether  befides  the  real  be- 
ing of  actual  being,    there  be  any  other  being 
neceflary  to  caufe   a  thing  to  be  ? 

This  brings  into  my  mind   a  Project  to  banifh 

Metaphyfics    out  of  Spain,  which  it  was  fuppofed 

might  be   eftecluatcd  by  this  method :    That  no 

K  3  body 
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body  fhould  ufe  any  Compound  or  Decompound 
of  the  Subftantial  Verbs  btt  as  they  are  read  in  the 
common  conjugations  :  for  every  body  will  allow, 
that  if  you  debar  a  Metaphyfician  from  ens,  effen- 
tia,  entitas,  fub/iftentia,  &c.  there  is  an  end  of 
him. 

Crambe  regretted  extremely,  that  Subftantial 
Forms,  a  race  of  harmlcfs  beings  which  had  laft- 
cd  for  many  years,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  fub- 
fiftence  to  many  poor  Philofophers,  mould  be  now 
hunted  down  like  fo  many  Wolves,  without  the 
poflibility  of  a  retreat.  He  confidered  that  it  had 
gone  much  harder  with  them  than  with  Effences, 
which  had  retired  from  the  Schools  into  the  Apothe- 
caries Shops,  where  fome  of  them  had  been  ad- 
vanced into  the  degree  of£tuntffltntrt.  He  thought 
there  fhould  be  a  retreat  for  yvor  fubftantial  forms, 
amongft  the  Gentlcmen-ufhers  at  court ;  and  that 
there  were  indeed  fulftantial  forms,  fuch  as  forms 
of  Prayer,  and  farms  of  Government,  without  which 
the  things  themfelves  could  never  long  fubfift.  He 
alfo  ufed  to  wonder  that  there  was  not  a  reward 
for  fuch  as  could  find  out  a  fourth  Figure  in  Lo- 
#/V>f,  as  well  at  for  thofe  who  mould  difcover  the 
Longitude. 


CHAP.    VIII. 
ANATOMY. 

COrnclius,  it  is  certain,  had  a  moft  fuperfli- 
tious  veneration  for  the  Ancients  ;  and  if  they 
contradicted  each  other,  his  Reafon  was  fo  pliant 
and  dudtile,  that  he  was  always  of  the  opinion  of 
the  laft  he  read.  But  he  reckoned  it  a  point  of 
honour  never  to  be  vanquilhed  in  a  difpute  ;  from 

which' 
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which  quality  he  acquired  the  Title  of  the  Invin-, 
cible  Doctor.  While  the  Profeflbrof  Anatomy  was 
demonftrating  to  his  fon  the  feveral  kinds  of  Intef- 
tines*  Cornelius  affirmed  that  there  were  only  two, 
the  Colon  and  the  ^fichos^  according  to  Hippocrates, 
who  it  was  impoflible  could  ever  be  millaken.  It 
was  in  vain  to  aflurc  him  this  error  proceeded  from 
want  of  accuracy  in  dividing  the  whole  Canal  of 
the  Guts  :  Say  what  you  pleafe  (he  replied)  this  is 
both  mine  and  Hippocrates 's  opinion.  You  may 
with  equal  reafon  (anfwcr'd  the  Profeflbr)  affirm, 
that  a  man's  Liver  hath  five  Lobes,  and  deny  the 
Circulation  of  the  blood.  Ocular  demoniiration 
(laid  Cornelius)  feems  to  be  on  your  fide,  yet  I 
fliall  not  give  it  up  :  Show  me  any  vifcus  of  a  hu- 
man body,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  monfter  that  dif- 
fers from  the  common  rule  in  the  ftrudhire  of  it. 
If  Nature  {hews  fuch  variety  in  the  fame  age,  why 
may  (he  net  have  extended  it  further  in  feveraJ 
ages  ?  Produce  me  a  man  now  of  the  age  of  an 
Antediluvian  ;  of  the  ftrength  of  Samfon,  or  the 
fize  ef  the  Giants.  If  in  the  whole,  why  not  in 
parts  of  the  body,  may  it  not  be  poflible  the  pre- 
fent  generation  of  men  may  differ  from  die  An- 
cients ?  The  Moderns  have  perhaps  lengthened  the, 
channel  of  the  guts  by  Gluttony,  and  diminished 
the  liver  by  hard  drinking.  Though  it  fhali  be 
demonftrated  that  modern  blood  circulates,  yet  I 
will  believe  with  Hippocrates,  that  the  blood  of  the 
Ancients  had  a  flux  and  reflux  from  the  heart,  like 
a  Tide.  Confider  how  Luxury  hath  introduced 
new  difeafes,  and  with  them  not  improbably  alter- 
ed the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Fluids.  Confider  how 
the  current  of  mighty  Rivers,  nay  the  very  chan- 
nels of  the  Ocean  are  changed  from  what  they 
were  in  ancient  davs  ;  and  can  we  be  fo  vain  to 
imagine  that  the  Microcofm  of  the  human  body 
alone  is  exempted  from  the  fate  of  all  things  ?  I 
K  4  qucftion 
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queftion  not  but  plaufible  Conje&ures  may  be  made 
even  as  to  the  Time  when  the  blood  firft  began  to 
circulate. — Such  difputes  as  thefe  frequently  per- 
plex'd  the  Piofeflbr  to  that  degree,  that  he  would 
now  and  then  in  a  paflion  leave  him  in  the  middle 
of  a  Leclure,  as  he  did  at  this  time. 

There  unfortunately  happened  foon  after,  an 
unufual  accident,  which  retarded  the  profecution  of 
the  ftudies  of  Martin.  Having  purchafed  the  body 
of  a  Malt  faclor,  he  hir'd  a  Room  for  its  difle&ion 
near  the  Pert-fields  in  St.  Giles's,  at  a  little  diftajice 
from  Tyburn  Road.  Crambe  (to  whofe  care  this 
body  was  committed)  carried  it  thither  about 
twelve  a  clock  at  night  in  a  Hackney-coach,  few 
Houfe-keepers  being  very  willing  to  let  their  lodg- 
ings to  fuch  kind  of  Operators.  As  he  was  foftly 
{talking  up  flairs  in  the  dark,  with  the  dead  man 
in  his  arms,  his  burthen  had  like  to  have  flipp'd 
from  him,  which  he  (to  fave  from  falling)  grafp'd 
fo  hard  about  the  belly,  that  it  forced  the  wind 
through  the  Anus^  with  a  noife  exactly  like  the 
Crepitus  of  a  living  man.  Crambe  (who  did  not 
Comprehend  how  this  part  of  the  Animal  Oeco- 
nomy  could  remain  in  a  dead  man)  was  fo  terri- 
fied, that  he  threw  down  the  body,  ran  up  to  his 
rnafter,  and  had  fcarce  breath  to  tell  him  what  had 
happened.  Martin  with  all  his  Philofophy  could 
rot  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  his  Poft. —  You 
may  fay  what  you  pleafe  (quoth  Crambe)  no  man 
alive  ever  broke  wind  more  naturally  ;  nay,  he 
feemed  to  be  mightily  relieved  by  it.. — The  rolling 
of  the  corpfe  down  flairs  made  fuch  a  noife  that  it 
awaked  the  whole  houfe.  The  maid  fhriek'd,  the 
landlady  cried  out  Thieves  :  but  the  Landlord,  in 
his  fliirt  as  he  was,  taking  a  candle  in  one  hand, 
and  a  drawn  fword  in  the  other,  ventured  out  of 
the  Room.  The  maid  with  only  a  fingle  petticoat 
tan  up  ftairs,  but  fpurning  at  the  dead  body,  fell 

4  upon 
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upon  it  in  a  fwoon.  Now  the  landlord  ftood  ftill 
and  lift'ned,  then  he  looked  behind  him,  and  ven- 
tured down  in  this  manner  one  ftair  after  another, 
till  he  came  where  lay  his  maid,  as  dead,  upon 
another  corpfe  unknown.  The  wife  ran  into  the 
ftreet  and  cried  out  murder  !  the  Watch  ran  in, 
while  Martin  and  Crambe,  hearing  all  this  uproar, 
were  coming  down  flairs.  The  Watch  imagined 
they  were  making  their  efcape,  feized  them  imme- 
diately, and  carried  them  to  a  neighbouring  Juftice ; 
where,  upon  fcarching  them,  feveral  kind  of 
knives  and  dreadful  weapons  were  found  upon 
them.  The  Juftice  firft  examined  Crambe  —What 
is  your  Name  ?  fays  the  Juftice.  I  have  acquired 
(quoth  Crambe)  no  great  Name  as  yet;  they  call 
me  Crambe  or  Crambo,  no  matter  which,  as  to 
myfelf ;  though  it  may  be  fome  difputc  to  pofte- 
rity. — What  is  yours  and  your  Matter's  profeflion? 
**  It  is  our  bufmefs  to  imbrue  our  hands  in  blood  j 
"  we  cut  off  the  heads,  and  pull  out  the  hearts  of 
"  thofe  that  never  injured  us ;  we  rip  up  big-bclly'd 
"  women,  and  tear  children  limb  from  limb." 
Martin  endeavoured  to  interrupt  him  ;  but  the  Ju- 
ftice, being  ftrangely  aftoniftied  with  the  franknefs 
of  Crambe's  Confeflion,  ordered  him  to  proceed ; 
upon  which  he  made  the  following  Speech  : 

"  May  it  pleafe  your  Worfliip,  as  touching  the 
"  body  of  this  man,  I  can  anfwer  each  head  that 
"  my  accufers  alledge  againft  me,  to  a  hair.  They 
"  have  hitherto  talk'd  like  num-fculls  without 
"  brains  ;  but  if  your  Wormip  will  not  only  give 
"  car,  but  regard  me  with  a  favourable  eye,  I  will 
*'  not  br  brow-beaten  by  the  fupercilious  looks  of 
"  my  adverfaries,  who  now  ftand  cheek  by  jowl 
'*  by  your  Wormip.  I  will  prove  to  their  faces, 
"  that  their  foul  mouths  have  not  opened  their  lips 
"  without  a  falftty  ;  though  they  have  ihowed 
**  their  teeth  as  if  they  would  bite  off  my  nofe. 

•*  Now, 
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•'  Now,  Sir,  that  I  may  fairly  flip  my  neck  our 
*'•  of  the  collar,  I  beg  this  matter  may  not  be 
"  (lightly  fkined  over.  Tho'  I  have  no  man  here 
"  to  bade  me,  I  will  unbofom  myfelf,  fmcc  Truth 
"  is  on  my  fide,  and  (hall  give  them  their  bellies 
*c  full,  though  they  think  they  have  me  upon  the 
44  hip.  Whereas  they  fay  I  came  into  their  lodg- 
t4  ings,  with  arms,  and  murdered  this  man  with- 
44  out  their  Privity,  I  declare  I  had  not  the  leaft 
44  ringer  in  it  ;  and  fince  I  am  to  ftand  upon  my 
*'  own  legs,  nothing  of  this  matter  fhall  be  left  till 
44  I  fet  it,  upon  a  right  foot.  In  the  vein  I  am  in, 
*'  I  cannot  for  my  heart's  blood  and  guts  bear  this 
**  ufaap  :  I  flwll  not  fpare  my  lungs  to  defend  my 
**  good  name  :  I  was  ever  reckoned  a  good  liver ; 
"  and  I  think  I  have  the  bowels  of  compaflion.  I 
*c  afk  but  juftice,  and  from  the  crown  of  my  head 
"  to  the  foal  of  my  foot  I  (hall  ever  acknowledge 
ct  myfelf  your  Worfliip's  humble  Servant." 

The  Juftice  ftared,  the  Landlord  and  Landlady 
lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  Martin  fretted,  while 
Crambe  talk'd  in  this  rambling  incoherent  man- 
ner ;  till  at  length  Martin  begg'd  to  be  heard.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Juftice  was  con- 
vinced, till  they  fent  for  the  Finiftier  of  human 
laws,  of  whom  the  Corpfe  had  been  purchafed  ; 
who  looking  near  the  left  ear,  knew  his  own 
work,  and  gave  Oath  accordingly. 

No  fooner  was  Martin  got  home,  but  he  fell 
into  a  paflion  at  Crambe.  **  What  Daemon,  he 
44  cried,  hath  poflefled  thee,  that  thou  wilt  nerer 
44  forfake  that  impertinent  cuftom  of  punning  ? 
44  Neither  my  counfel  nor  my  example  have  thus 
44  milled  thee ;  thou  governeft  thyfelf  by  moft  er- 
"  roneous  Maxims."  Far  from  it  (anfwers  Crambe) 
my  life  is  as  orderly  as  my  Dictionary,  for  by  my 
Dictionary  L  order  my  life.  I  have  made  a  Ka- 
kndar  of  radical  words  for  all  the  fcufons,  months, 

and 
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and  days  of  the  year  :  Every  day  I  am  under  the 
dominion  of  a  certain  Word  :  but  this  day  in  par- 
ticular I  cannot  be  mifled,  for  I  am  governed  by 
one  that  rules  all  fcxes,  ages,  conditions,  nay  all 
animals  rational  and  irrational.  Who  is  not  go- 
verned by  the  word  Led  ?  Our  Noblemen  and 
Drunkards  are  pimp-led,  Phyficians  and  Pulfes 
fee-led,  their  Patients  and  Oranges  pil-led,  a  New- 
married  Man  and  an  Als  are  bride-led,  an  old  mar- 
ried Man  and  a  Pack-horfe  fad-led,  Cats  and  Dice 
are  rat-led,  Swine  and  Nobility  are  fty-led,  a  Co- 
quet and  a  Tinder-Jaox  are  fpark-led,  a  Lover  and 
a  Blunderer  arc  grove-led.  And  that  I  may  not 
be  tedious  —  Which  thou  art  (replied  Martin, 
{lamping  with  his  foot)  which  thou  art,  I  fay,  be- 
yond all  human  toleration.  Such  an  unnatural, 
unaccountable,  uncoherent,  unintelligible,  unpro- 
fitable —  There  it  is  now  !  (interrupted  Ciambc) 
this  is  your  Day  for  Uns.  Martin  could  bear  no 
longer  —  however,  compofmg  his  Countenance, 
Come  hither,  he  cried,  there  are  five  pounds, 
feventeen  millings  and  nine  pence  :  thou  haft  been 
with  me  eight  months,  three  weeks,  two  days, 
and  four  hours.  Poor  Crambe  upon  the  receipt 
of  his  Salary,  fell  into  tears,  flung  the  money  up- 
on the  ground,  and  burfl  forth  in  thefe  words  : 
— O  Cicero,  Cicero  !  if  to  pun  be  a  crime,  'tis  a 
crime  I  have  learned  from  thce  :  O  Bias,  Bias  !  if 

to  pun  be  a  crime,  by  thy  example  was  I  bias'd 

Whereupon  Martin  (confidcring  that  one  of  the 
greateft  of  Orators,  and  even  a  Sage  of  Greece  had 
punned)  hcfitatcd,  relented,  and  reinflated  Crambe 
in  his  Service. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

How  Martinus  became  a  great  Critick. 

IT  was  a  moft  peculiar  Talent  in  Martinus,  to 
convert  every  Trifle  into  a  ferious  thing,  either 
in  the  way  of  Life,  or  in  Learning.  This  can  no 
way  be  better  exemplified,  than  in  the  effect  which 
the  Puns  of  Crambe  had  on  the  Mind  and  Studies 
of  Martinus.  He  conceived,  that  fomewhat  of  a 
like  Talent  to  this  of  Crambe,  of  affembling  paral- 
lel founds,  either  fyllables,  or  words,  might  conduce 
to  the  Emendation  and  Correction  of  Ancient  Au- 
thors,  if  applied  to  their  Works,  with  the  fame 
diligence^  and  the  fame  liberty.  He  refolved  to  try 
firft  upon  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Terence  ;  conclud- 
ing, that,  if  the  moft  correct  Authors  could  be  fo 
ferved  with  any  reputation  to  the  Critick,  the 
amendment  and  alteration  of  all  the  reft  would  eafi- 
ly  follow  ;  whereby  a  new,  a  vaft,  nay  boundlefs 
Field  of  Glory  would  be  opened  to  the  true  and 
obfolute  Critic. 

This  Specimen  on  Virgil  he  has  given  us,  \r\ 
the  Addenda  to  his  Notes  on  the  Dunciad.  His 
Terence  and  Horace  are  in  every  body's  hands, 
under  the  names  of  Richard  B — ley,  and  Francis 
H — re.  And  we  have  convincing  proofs  that  the 
late  Edition  of  Milton  published  in  the  name  of 
the  former  of  thefe,  was  in  truth  the  Work  of  no 
other  than  our  Scriblerus. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Of  Martinus's  uncommon  Pra<5tice  of  Phy- 
fick,  and  how  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 

T)  U  T  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  the  Hiftory 
{3  °f  tne  Progrefs  of  Martinus  in  the  Studies  of 
Phyfick,  and  to  enumerate  fome  at  leaft  of  the 
many  Difcoveries  and  Experiments  he  made  there- 
in. 

One  of  the  firft  was  his  Method  of  inveftigating 
latent  Diftempcrs,  by  the  fagacious  Quality  of 
Sttting-Dogs  and  Pointers.  The  fuccefs,  and  the 
Adventures  that  bcfel  him,  when  he  walked  with 
thefe  Animals,  to  fmell  them  out  in  the  Parks  and 
publick  places  about  London,  are  what  we  would 
willingly  relate  ;  but  that  his  own  Account,  toge- 
fher  with  a  Lift  of  thofe  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  at 
whom  they  made  a  Full  fet^  will  be  publifhed  in 
time  convenient.  There  will  alfo  be  added  the 
Reprefentation,  which,  on  occafion  of  one  diftem- 
per  which  was  become  almoft  epidemical,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  lay  before  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  intitled,  A  Propofal  for  a  General 
Flux,  to  exterminate  at  one  blow  the  P — x  out  of 
this  kingdom. 

But  being  weary  of  all  practice  onfeetid  Bodies ; 
from  a  certain  nicencfs  of  Conftitution  (efpecially 
when  he  attended  Dr.  Wood  ward,  thro'  a  Twelve- 
months courfe  of  Vomition)  he  determined  to  leave 
it  off  entirely,  and  to  apply  himfelf  only  to  dif- 
eafes  of  the  Mind.  He  attempted  to  find  out  Spe- 
ci ticks  for  all  the  Pajjions ;  and  as  other  Phyficians 
throw  their  Patients  into  fweats,  vomits,  purga- 
tions, etc.  he  call  them  into  Love,  Hatred,  Hope, 

Fear, 
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Fear,  Joy,  Grief,  etc.  And  indeed  the  great  Irre- 
gularity of  the  Paflions  in  the  Englifti  Nation,  was 
the  chief  motive  that  induced  him  to  apply  his 
whole  ftudies,  while  he  continued  among  us,  to 
the  Difeafcs  of  the  Mind. 

To  this  purpofe  he  dire&ed,  in  the  firft  place, 
his  late  acquired  fkill  in  Anatomy.  He  confider'd 
Virtues  and  I  ices  as  certain  Habits  which  proceed 
from  the  natural  Formation  and  Structure  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body.  A  Bird  flies  becaufe  it 
has  Wings,  a  Duck  fwims  becaufe  it  is  web-foot- 
ed :  and  there  can  be  no  queftion  but  the  adun- 
city  of  the  pounces  and  beaks  of  the  Hawks,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  the  fangs,  the  fharpnefs  of 
the  teeth,  and  .the  (rrength  of  the  crural  and  maf- 
(eter-mufcles  *  in  Lions  and  Tygers,  are  the  caufc 
of  the  great  and  habitual  Immorality  of  thofe  Ani- 
mals. 

ift,  He  obfcrved,  that  the  Soul  and  Body  mu- 
tually operate  upon  each  other,  and  therefore  if 
you  deprive  the  Mind  of  the  outward  Inflruments 
whereby  fhe  ufually  exprefleth  that  Paflion,  you 
will  in  time  abate  the  Paflion  itfelf,  in  like  manner 
as  Caftratiou  abates  Luft. 

2dly,  That  the  Soul  in  mankind  exprcfTeth  every 
Paflion  by  the  Motion  of  fome  particular  Mttfcki. 

3dly,  That  all  Mufcles  grow  ftronger  and  thicker 
by  being  much  ujed  ;  therefore  the  habitual  Paflions 
may  be  difccrned  in  particular  perfons  by  t\\eftrength 
and  bignefs  of  the  Mufcles  ufed  in  the  exprefiion  of 
that  Paflion. 

4thly,  That  a  Mufcle  may  be  ftrengthen'd  or 
wcaken'd  by  weakning  or  ftrengthening  the  force 

{  ftftj. 

ef 
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of  its  Antagonift.  Thefe  things  premifed,  he  took 
notice, 

That  (omplai fance,  humility,  ajfcnt,  approbation, 
and  civility,  were  exprefled  by  nodding  the  head 
and  bowing  the  body  forward  :  on  the  contrary,  d:f- 
ftnt,  diflike,  refujal,  pride,  and  arrogance,  were 
marked  by  totting  the  head,  and  bending  the  body 
backwards  :  which  two  Paflionsof  ajjent  and  dljjent 
the  Latins  rightly  exprefied  by  the  words  odnuere 
and  abnuerf.  Now  he  obfervcd  that  complaifant 
and  civil  people  had  the  Flexors  of  the  head  very 
ftrong  ;  but  in  the  proud  and  infolent  there  was  a 
great  over-ballance  of  flrength  in  the  Extenfors  of 
the  Neck  and  the  Mufcles  oft  he  Back,  from  whence 
they  perform  with  great  facility  the  motion  of  tojjing, 
but  with  great  difficulty  that  of  bowing,  and  therefore 
have  juftly  acquir'd  the  Title  of  ftijf-ntck V .'  In  or- 
der to  reduce  fuch  perfons  to  a  juft  balance,  he 
judged  that  the  pair  of  Mufcles  called  Refit  interni^ 
the  Maitoidal,  ,with  other  flexors  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  body  muft  be  ftrengthen'd  ;  their  Antagonifrs> 
the  Splenii  Complexi,  and  the  Extenfors  of  the  Spine 
weaken'd  :  For  which  purpofe  Nature  herfelf  feems 
to  have  directed  mankind  to  correct  this  Mufcular 
Immorality  by  tying  fuch  follows  Neck  and  heels. 

Contrary  to  this,  is  the  pernicious  Cuftom  of 
Mothers,  who  abolifh  the  natural  Signature  of  Mo- 
defty  in  their  Daughters,  by  teaching  them  tcjfing 
and  bridling,  rather  than  the  bafhful  pofture  offtoop- 
ing,  and  banging  down  the  head.  Martinus  charged 
all  hufbands  to  take  notice  of  the  Pofture  of  the 
Head  of  fuch  as  they  courted  to  Matrimony,  as  that 
upon  which  their  future  happinefs  did  much  depend. 

Flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  Mufcles  fo  ftrong 
that  they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  he  fup- 
pofcd  might  in  fome  mcafure  be  corrected  by  being 
tied  down  upon  a  Tree  by  the  back,  like  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Indians  ;  which  doctrine  was  itrongly 

confirm'd 
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confirm'd  by  his  obferving  the  ftrength  of  the  leva- 
tores  ScapuUe  :  This  Mufcle  is  called  the  Mufcle  of 
patience,  becaufe  in  that  affe&ion  of  Mind  people 
fhrug  and  raife  up  the  (houldcr  to  the  tip  of  the  ear. 
This  Mufcle  alfo  he  obferved  to  be  exceedingly 
ftrong  and  large  in  Henpecked  Hujbands,  in  Italians, 
and  in  Englijb  Minifters. 

In  purfuance  of  his  Theory,  he  fuppofed  the 
conftrictors  of  the  Eye-lids,  muft  be  ftrcngthen'd  in 
the  (upercilious,  the  abductors  in  drunkards  and  con- 
templative men,  who  have  the  fame  fteddy  and 
grave  motion  of  the  eye.  That  the  buccinators  or 
blowers  up  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  dilators  of  the 
Nofe,  were  two  ftrong  in  Cholerick  people  ;  and 
therefore  Nature  here  again  directed  us  to  a  reme- 
dy, which  was  to  correct  fuch  extraordinary  dilata- 
tion by  pulling  by  the  Nofe. 

The  rolling  amorous  Eye,  in  the  paflion  of 
Love,  might  be  corrected  by  frequently  looking 
thro*  glafles.  Impertinent  fellows  that  jump  upon 
Tables,  and  cut  capers,  might  be  cur'd  by  relaxing 
medicines  applied  to  the  Calves  of  their  Legs,  which 
in  fuch  people  are  too  ftrong. 

But  there  were  two  cafes  which  he  reckoned  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Firft,  Affectation,  in  which  there 
were  fo  many  Mufcles  of  the  bum,  thighs,  belly, 
neck,  back,  and  the  whole  body,  all  in  a  falfe  tone, 
that  it  required  an  impracticable  multiplicity  of  ap- 
plications. 

The  fecond  cafe  was  immoderate  Laughter  : 
When  any  of  that  rifible  fpecies  were  brought  toths 
Doctor,  and  when  he  considered  what  an  infinity  of 
Mufcles  thefe  laughing  Rafcals  threw  into  a  convul- 
five  motion  at  the  fame  time  ;  whether  we  regard 
the  fpafms  of  the  Diaphragm  and  all  the  mufcles  of 
refpiration,  the  horrible  rictus  of  the  mouth,  the 
diftortion  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  crifping  of  the 
nofe,  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  or  fphserical  convexity 

of 
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of  the  checks,  with  the  tremulous  fucceflion  of  the 
whole  human  body  :  when  he  confidcred,  I  fay,  all 
this,  he  ufed  to  cry  out  Cafus  plane  deplorabilh  !  and 
give  fuch  Patients  over. 


CHAP.     XI. 

The  Cafe  of  a  young  Nobleman  at  Court, 
with  the  Do&or's  Prefcription  for  the 
fame. 

AN  eminent  Inftance  of  Martinus's  Sagacity  in 
difcovering  the  Diftempers  of  the  Mind,  ap- 
peared in  the  cafe  of  a  young  Nobleman  at  Court, 
who  was  obferved  to  grow  extremely  affe&ed  in  his 
fpeech,  and  whimfical  in  all  his  behaviour.  He  be- 
gan to  afk  odd  queftions,  talk  in  verfe  to  himfelf, 
Ihut  himfelf  up  from  his  friends,  and  be  acceflible 
to  none  but  Flatterers,  Poets,  and  Pick-pockets  ; 
till  his  Relations  and  old  Acquaintance  judged  him 
to  be  fo  far  gone,  as  to  be  a  fit  Patient  for  the  Doc- 
tor. 

As  foon  as  he  had  heard  and  examined  all  the 
fvmptoms,  he  pronounced  hisdiftemperto  be  Love» 

His  friends  aflured  him  that  they  had  with  gicat 
care  obferved  all  his  motions,  a^id  were  perfectly 
Satisfied  there  was  no  Woman  in  the  cafe.  Scrible- 
rus  was  as  pofitive  that  he  was  defperately  in  love 
with  fome  perfon  or  other.  tl  How  can  that  bo  ? 
"  (faid  his  Aunt,  who  came  to  afk  the  advice) 
"  when  he  converfes  almoft  with  none  but  him- 
"  felf  r"  Say  you  fo  ?  he  replied,  why  then  he  is  in 
love  with  himfelf,  one  of  the  moft  common  cafes 
in  the  world.  I  am  allonifhed,  people  do  not 
enough  attend  tliis  Difeafe,  which  has  the  fame 
caufes  and  fymptoms,  and  admitk  of  the  fame  cure 
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w  ith  the  other  :  efpecially  fince  here  the  cafe  of  the 
:it  i^  the  more  helplefs  and  deplorable  of  the 
two,  as  this  unfortunate  pafiion  is  more  blind  than 
the  other.  There  are  people,  who  difcover  from 
their  very  youth  a  moil  amorou*  inclination  to 
thcmfelvcs  ;  which  is  unhappily  nurs'd  by  fuch  Mo- 
ther?, as,  with  their  good  will,  would  never  fuffer 
their  children  to  be  crowed  in  love.  Eafe,  luxury, 
and  idlenefs,  blow  up  this  flame  as  well  as  the 
other  :  Conftant  opportunities  of  converfation  with 
the  perfon  beloved  (the  greateft  of  incentives)  are 
here  impoflible  to  be  prevented.  Bawds  and  pimps 
in  the  other  love,  will  be  perpetually  doing  kind 
offices,  fpeaking  a  good  word  for  the  party,  and 
carry  about  Billet  doux.  Therefore  I  afk  you,  Ma- 
dam, if  this  Gentleman  has  not  been  much  fre- 
quented by  Flatterers,  and  a  fort  of  people  who 
bring  him  dedications  and  verfes  \  "  O  Lord  !  Sir, 
"  (quoth  the  Aunt)  the  houfe  is  haunted  with 
"  them." — There  it  is  (replied  Scriblerus)  thole 
are  the  bawds  and  pimps  that  go  between  a  man 
and  himfclf.  Arc  there  IK>  civil  Ladies,  that  tell 
him  he  drcfTeswell,  has  a  gentlemanly  air,  and  the 
like  \  "  Why  truly,  Sir,  my  Nephew  is  not  auk- 
*'  ward. "-Look you,  Madam,  this  is  a  misfortune  to 
him  :  In  former  days  thefe  fort  of  lovers  were  hap- 
py in  one  refpe£t,  that  they  never  had  any  rivals, 
but  of  late  they  have  all  the  Ladies  fo  — Be  pleafed 
to  anfwer  a  few  queftions  more.  Whom  does  he 

generally  talk  of  \     Himfelf,  quoth  the  Aunt. 

Whole  wit  and  breeding  does  he  moft  commend  \ 
His  own,  quoth  the  Auivt. — Whom  does  he  write 
letters  to  \  Himfelf. — Whom  does  he  dream,  of? 

All  the  dreams  I  ever  heard   were  of  himfelf. 

Whom  t;  he  ogling  yonder  I  Himfelf  in  hislook- 
ing-glals.-  -Why  does  he  throw  back  his  head  in 
that  languifhing  pofture  ?  Only  to  be  bled  with  a 
fmiJe  of  himfelf  as  he  palFes  by. —  Does  he  ever  fteal 
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a  kifs  from  himfelf,  by  biting  his  lips  ?  Oh  conti- 
nually, till  they  are  perfect  vermilion. — Have  you 
obferved  him  to  ufe  Familiarities  with  any  body  ? 
"  With  none  but  himfelf:  he  often  embraces  him- 
**  felf  with  folded  arms,  he  claps  his  hand  often 
'*  upon  his  hip,  nay  fometimes  thrufls  it  into  his 
"  breaft." 

Madam,  faid  the  Doclor,  all  thefe  are  ftrong 
fymptoms  ;  but  there  remain  a  few  more.  Has  this 
amorous  gentleman  prefentcd  himfelf  with  any 
Love-toys  ;  fuch  as  gold  Snuff-boxes,  repeating 
Watches,  or  Tweezer  cafes  ?  thofe  are  things  that 
in  time  will  foften  the  mod  obdurate  heart.  "  Not 
**  only  fo  (faid  the  Aunt)  but  he  bought  the  other 
"  day  a  very  fine  brillant  diamond  Ring  for  his 
**  own  wearing."— -Nay,  if  he  has  accepted  of  this 
Ring,  the  intrigue  is  very  forward  indeed,  and 
it  is  hi^h  time  for  friends  to  interpofe— Pray  Ma- 
dam, a  word  or  two  more  :  Is  he  jealous  that  his 
acquaintance  do  not  behave  themfelves  with  refpecl: 
enough  ?  will  he  bear  jokes  and  innocent  freedoms  ? 
**  By  no  means  ;  a  familiar  appellation  makes  him 
'*  angry ;  if  you  {hake  him  a  little  roughly  by  the 
"  hand,  he  is  in  a  rage  ;  but  if  you  chuck  him 
"  under  the  chin,  he  will  return  you  a  box  on  the 
"  ear."— Then  the  cafe  is  plain  :  he  has  the  true 
Pathognomick  fign  of  Love,  Jealoufy  ;  for  no  body 
will  fuffer  his  miftrefs  to  be  treated  at  that  rate. 
M.ulam,  upon  the  whole  this  Cafe  is  extremely 
dangerous.  There  are  fome  people  who  are  far 
gone  inthispaffion  of  felf-love;  but  then  they  keep 
a  very  fecret  Intrigue  with  themfelves,  and  hide  it 
from  all  the  world  beftdes.  But  this  Patient  has 
not  the  leaft  care  of  the  Reputation  of  his  Beloved, 
he  is  downright  fcandalous  in  his  behaviour  with 
himfelf ;  he  is  enchanted,  bewitch'd,  and  almoft 
pail  cure.  However  let  the  following  methods  be 
try'd  upon  him. 

L  2  Fir/r, 
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Firft,  let  him  ***Hiatus.  ***  Secondly,  let 
him  wear  a  Bob-wig.  Thirdly,  fhun  the  company 
of  flatterers,  nay  of  ceremonious  people,  and  of  all 
Frenchmen  in  general.  It  would  not  be  amifs  if 
he  travelled  over  England  in  a  Stage-coach,  and 
made  the  Tour  of  Holland  in  a  Track-fcoute.  Let 
him  return  the  Snuff-boxes,  Tweezer-cafes  (and 
particularly  the  Diamond  Ring)  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  himfelf.  Let  fome  knowing  friend  re- 
prefent  to  him  the  many  vile  Qualities  of  this  Mif- 
t;efs  of  his  :  let  him  be  fhewn  that  her  Extrava- 
gance, Pride,  and  Prodigality  will  infallibly  bring 
him  to  a  morfel  of  bread  :  Let  it  be  proved,  that 
he  has  been  falfe  to  himfelf,  and  if  Treachery  is 
not  a  fufficient  caufe  to  difcard  a  Miftrefs,  what  is  ? 
In  fhort  let  him  be  made  to  fee  that  no  mortal  be- 
fides  himfclf  cither  loves  or  can  fuffer  this  Crea- 
ture. Let  all  Looking-glafles,  polifhed  Toys,  and 
even  clean  Plates  be  removed  from  him,  for  fear  of 
bringing  back  the  admired  object.  Let  him  be 
taught  to  put  off  all  thofe  tender  airs,  affected 
fmiles,  languiming  looks,  wanton  tofles  of  the 
head,  coy  motions  of  the  body,  that  mincing  gait, 
foft  tone  of  voice,  and  all  that  enchanting  woman- 
like behaviour,  that  has  made  him  the  charm  of  his 
own  eye?,  and  the  object  of  his  own  adoration, 
Let  him  furprize  the  Beauty  he  adores  at  a  difad- 
vantage,  furvey  himfelf  naked,  diverted  ©f  artificial 
charms,  and  he  will  find  himfclf  a  forked  ftradling 
Animal,  with  bandy  legs,  a  fhort  neck,  a  dun  hide, 
and  a  pot-belly.  It  would  be  yet  better,  if  he  took 
a  ftrong  purge  once  a  week,  in  order  to  contem- 
plate himfelf  in  that  condition  :  at  which  time  it 
will  be  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  the  Letters,  De- 
dications, etc.  abovefaid.  Something  like  this  has 
been  oblirved  by  Lucretius  and  others  to  be  a  pow- 
erful remedy  in  the  cafe  of  Women.  If  all  this 
will  not  do,  I  muft  e'en  leave  the  poor  man  to  his 
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•leftiny.  Let  him  marry  bimfclf^  and  when  he  is 
condemned  eternally  to  himfelf,  perhaps  he  may 
run  to  the  next  pond  to  get  rid  of  himfdf,  the  Fate 
of  moft  violent  Self-lovers. 


CHAP.     XII. 

How  Martinus  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
Seat  of  the  Soul,  and  of  his  Correfpondence 
with  the  Free- Thinkers. 

IN  this  Defign  of  Martin  to  investigate  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Mind,  he  thought  nothing  fo  ne- 
ce/Tary  as  an  Enquiry  after  the  Seat  of  the  Sou/;  in 
which  at  firft  he  laboured  under  great  uncertainties. 
Sometimes  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  lodged  in  the 
Brain,  fometimes  in  the  Stomach,  and  fometimcs 
in  the  Heart.  Afterwards  he  thought  it  abfurd  to 
confine  that  fovereign  Lady  to  one  apartment, 
which  made  him  infer  that  (he  (hiftcd  it  according 
to  the  feveral  functions  of  life,:  The  Brain  was  her 
Study,  the  Heart  her  State-room,  and  the  Stomach 
her  Kitchen.  But  as  he  faw  feveral  Offices  of  life 
went  on  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  this  Hypothefis  alfo.  He  now  conjectured  it 
was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  Soul  to  perform  fe- 
veral operations  by  her  little  Minifters,  the  Animal 
Spirits,  from  whence  it  was  natural  to  conclude, 
that  flic  refidcs  in  different  parts  according  to  dif- 
ferent Inclinations,  Sexes,  Ages,  and  Profeflions. 
Thus  in  Epicures  he  feated  her  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Stomach,  Philofophers  have  her  in  the  Brain,  Sol- 
diers in  their  Heart,  Women  in  their  Tongues, 
Fidlcrs  in  their  Fingers,  and  Rope-dancers  in  their 
Toes.  At  length  he  grew  fond  of  the  Glandu!a 
diflec~ting  many  fubjeds  to  find  out  the 
L  3  different 
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different  Figure  of  this  Gland,  from  whence  he 
might  difcover  the  cnufe  of  the  different  Tempers 
in  mankind.  He  fuppofed  that  in  factious  and  relt- 
lefs-fpiritcd  people  he  mould  find  it  (harp  and  point- 
ed, allowing  no  room  for  the  Soul  to  repofe  her- 
felf  j  that  in  quiet  Tempers  it  was  flat,  fmooth,  and 
foft,  affording  to  the  Soul  as  it  were  an  eafy  cufhion. 
He  was  confirmed  in  this  by  obferving,  that  Calves 
and  Philofophers,  Tygers  and  Statefmen,  Foxes  and 
Sharpers,  Peacocks  and  Fops,  Cock- Sparrows  and 
Coquets,  Monkeys  .  and  Players,  Courtiers  and 
Spaniels,  Moles  and  Mifers,  exactly  refemble  one 
another  in  the  conformation  of  the  Pineal  Gland. 
He  did  not  doubt  likewife  to  find  the  fame  refem- 
blance  in  Highwaymen  and  Conquerors :  In  order 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  in  which,  it  was,  that  he  pur- 
chafed  the  body  of  one  of  the  firft  Species  (as  hath 
been  before  related)  at  Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to 
have  the  happinefs  of  one  of  the  latter  too,  under 
his  Anatomical  knife. 

We  muft  not  omit  taking  notice  here,  that  thcfe 
Enquiries  into  thfe  Scat  of  the  Soul  gave  occafion  to 
his  firft  correfpondence  with  the  fociety  of  Frcc- 
Tlrinkers^  who  were  then  in  their  infancy  in  Eng- 
land, and  fo  much  taken  with  the  promiling  endow- 
ments of  Martin,  that  they  ordered  their  Secretary 
to  write  him  the  following  Letter. 


To  the  learntt  Inquif,t;r  into  Nature,  MAR  TIN  us 
SCRIBLERUS  :  The  Society  of  Free-Thinkers 
greeting. 

Grecian  CofFee-Houfc,  May  7. 

IT   is   with  unfpcakable  joy  we  have  heard  of 
your  inquifitive  Genius,  and  we  think  it  great 
pity  that  it  fhould  not  be  better  employ'd,  than  in 
looking  after  that  Theological  Non-entity  common- 
Jy  called  the  Soul ;   Since  after  all  your  enquiries,  it 

will 
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will  appear  you  have  loft  your  labour  in  fecking  the 
Refidcnce  of  fuch  a  Chimera,  that  never  had  being 
but  in  the  brains  of  fome  dreaming  PhilofophcYs. 
Is  it  not  Demon ftration  to  a  perfon  of  your  fenfe, 
that,  fince  you  cannot  find  //,  there  is  no  fuck  thing  ? 
In  order  to  fet  fo  hopeful  a  Genius  right  in  this 
matter,  we  have  fent  you  an  anfwer  to  the  ill- 
grounded  Sophifms  of  thofe  crack-brain'd  fellows, 
andlikewife  an  cafy  mechanical  explication  of  Percep- 
tion or  Winking. 

*  One  of  their  chief  Arguments  is,    that  Sdf- 
C9nfcionfn,'fs  cannot  inhere  in  any  fyftem  of  Matter, 
becaufe  all  matter  is  made  up  of  feveral  diftindt  be- 
ings,   which  never  can  make    up  one  individual 
thinking  being. 

This  is  cafily  anfwered  by  a  familiar  instance. 
In  every  'Jack  there  is  a  meat-roafting  Quality, 
which  neither  rcfides  in  the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight, 
nor  in  any  pnrticular  wheel  of  the  Jack,  but  is  the 
refult  of  the  whole  compofition  :  So  in  an  Animal, 
the  Self-confcioufnefs  is  not  a  real  Quality  inhe- 
rent in  one  Being  (any  more  than  meat-roafting  in 
a  Jack)  but  the  refult  of  feveral  Modes  or  Quali- 
ties in  the  fame  fubje&.  As  the  fly,  the  wheels, 
the  chain,  the  weight,  the  cords,  etc.  make  one 
Jack,  fo  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  make  one 
Animal.  As  perception  or  confcioufncfs  is  faid  to 
be  inherent  in  this  Animal,  fo  is  meat-roafting  faid 
to  be  inherent  in  the  Jack.  As  fenfation,  reafon- 
ing,  volition,  memory,  etc.  arc  the  feveral  Modes 
of  thinking  ;  fo  roafting  of  beef,  roafting  of  mut- 
ton, roaftingof  pullets,  gcefe,  turkeys,  etc.  are  the 
feveral  modes  of  meat-roafting.  And  as  the  gene- 
ral Quality  of  meat-roafting,  wirh  its  fcvcral  mo- 

*  Th'.s  whole  Chapter  is  an  inimitable  ridicuL-   on 
C'J/im's  arguments  againtt  CLrkc,  to  prove  the  foul 
Only  a  Quality. 
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difications  as  to  beef,  mutton,  pullets,  etc.  does 
not  inhere  in  any  one  part  of  the  Jack  ;  fo  neither 
dpes  Confcioufoefs,  with  its  feveral  Modes  of  fen- 
fation,  intelle&ion,  volition,  etc.  inhere  in  any  one, 
but  as  the  refult  from  the  mechanical  compofition 
of  the  whole  Animal. 

Juft  fo,  the  Quality  or  Difpofition  in  a  Fiddle  to 
play  tunes,  with  the  feveral  Modifications  of  this 
tune-playing  quality  in  playing  of  Preludes,  Sara- 
bands^  Jigs,  and  Gavotts,  are  as  much  real  qua- 
lities in  the  Inftrumcnt,  as  the  Thought  or  the 
Imagination  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Pcrfon  that  com- 
pofes  them. 

The  Parts  (fay  they)  of  an  animal  body  are 
perpetually  changed,  and  the  fluids  which  feem  to 
be  the  fubject  of  confcioufnefs,  are  in  a  perpetual 
circulation  ;  fo  that  the  fame  individual  particles  do 
not  remain  in  the  Brain  ;  from  whence  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  idea  of  Individual  Confcioufnefs  muft 
be  confiantly  tranflated  from  one  particle  of  mat- 
ter to  another,  whereby  the  particle  A,  for  ex- 
ample, muft  not  only  be  confcious,  but  confcious 
that  it  is  the  fame  being  with  the  particle  B  that 
went  before. 

We  anfwer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  is  to  be  understood  in  no  other  fenfe 
than  that  maxim  of  the  EnglimLaw,  that  the  King 
never  dies.  This  power  of  thinking,  felf-moving, 
and  governing  the  whole  Machine,  is  communi- 
cated from  every  Particle  to  its  immediate  Succef- 
for  ;  who,  as  foon  as  he  is  gone,  immediately  takes 
i'po:i  him  the  government,  which  ftill  preferves  the 
Lnity  of  the  whole  Syftem. 

They  make  a  great  noife  about  this  Individua- 
lity :  how  a  man  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  is 
the  fame  Individual  he  was  twenty  years  ago  ;  not- 
urJiHianding  the  flux  ftate  of  the  Particles  of  mat- 
ter that  compofc  his  body.  We  think  this  is  ca- 
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Pahlc  of  a  very  plain  anfwcr,  and  may  be  eafily 
illuil  rated  by  a  familiar  example. 

Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worftcd  (lock- 
ings, which  his  maid  darn'd  fo  often  with  filk,  that 
they  became  at  laft  a  pair  of  filk  ftockings.  Now 
fuppoling  thofe  ftockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with 
fome  degree  of  Confcioufnefs  at  every  particular 
darning,  they  would  have  been  fenfible,  that  they 
were  the  fame  individual  pair  of  ftockings  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  darning ;  and  this  fenfation  would 
have  continued  in  them  through  all  the  fucceffion 
of  darnings  :  and  yet  after  the  laft  of  all,  there  was 
not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  firft  pair  of  ftock- 
ings, but  they  were  grown  to  be  filk  ftockings,  as 
was  laid  before. 

And  whereas  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  animal  is 
conlcious  of  fome  individual  felf-moving,  felf-de- 
termining  principle  ;  it  is  anfwered,  that,  as  in  a 
Houfe  of  Commons  all  things  are  determined  by  a 
Majority^  fo  it  is  in  every  Animal  fyftem.  As  that 
which  determines  the  Heufe  is  faid  to  be  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  whole  aflembly  ;  it  is  no  otherwife  with 
thinking  Beings,  who  are  determined  by  the  greater 
force  of  feveral  particles  ;  which,  like  fo  many 
unthinking  Members,  compofe  one  thinking  Sy- 
ftem. 

And  whereas  it  is  likewife  objected,  that  Pu- 
nifliments  cannot  be  juft  that  are  not  inflidted  upon 
the  fame  individual,  which  cannot  fubfift  without 
the  notion  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance :  We  reply,  that 
this  is  no  greater  difficulty  to  conceive,  than  that 
a  Corporation,  which  is  likewife  a  flux  body,  may 
be  punifhed  for  the  faults,  and  liable  to  the  debts, 
of  their  Predcceflbrs. 

We  proceed  nqw  to  explain,  by  the  frru^rure 
of  the  Brain,  the  feveral  Modes  of  thinking.  It 
is  well  known  to  Anatomifts  that  the  Brain  is  a 
Congeries  of  Glands,  that  fcparate  the  finer  parts 

of 
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of  the  blood,  called  Animal  Spirits  ;  that  a  Gland 
is  nothing  but  a  Canal  of  a  great  length,  variouf- 
}j  intortcd  and  wound  up  together.  From  the 
Ariettaion  and  Motion  of  the  Spirits  in  thofe  Ca- 
nals, proceed  all  the  different  Torts  of  Thoughts. 
Simple  Ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
Spirits  in  one  Simple  Canal  ;  when  two  of  thefe 
Canals  difcmbogue  themfclves  into  one,  they  make 
what  we  call  a  rropofition  ;  and  when  two  of  thefe 
propofitional  Chanels  empty  themfelves  into  a 
third,  they  form  a  Syllogifm,  or  a  Ratiocination. 
Memory  is  performed  in  a  diftincl:  apartment  of 
the  Brain,  made  up  of  vefTels  fimilar,  and  like  fi- 
tuated  to  the  ideal,  propofitional,  and  fyllogiftical 
veflels,  in  the  primary  parts  of  the  brain.  After 
the  fame  manner  it  is  eafy  to  explain  the  other 
modes  of  thinking  ;  as  alfo  why  fomc  people  think 
fo  wrong  and  perverfcly,  which  proceeds  from  the 
bad  configuration  of  thofe  Glands.  Some  for  ex- 
ample, are  born  without  the  propofitional  or  fyllo- 
giftical Canals ;  in  others,  that  reafon  ill,  they  are 
of  unequal  capacities  ;  in  dull  fellows,  of  too  great 
a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  is  re- 
tarded; in  trifling  genius's,  weak  and  fmall ;  in  the 
over  refining  fpirits,  too  much  intorted  and  wind- 
ing ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

We  are  fb  much  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
our  Hypothefis,  that  we  have  employed  one  of  our 
Members,  a  great  Virtuofo  at  Nuremberg,  to 
make  a  fort  of  an  Hydrauliclc  Engine,  in  which  a 
chemical  liquor  refembling  blood,  is  driven  thro' 
f  laftick  chanels  refembling  arteries  and  veins,  by 
the  force  of  an  Embolus  like  the  heart,  and  wrought 
by  a  pneumatick  Machine  of  the  nature  of  the 
lungs,  with  ropes  and  pullies,  like  the  nerves, 
tendons,  and  mufcles  And  we  are  perfuaded  that 
t  us  our  artificial  Man  will  not  only  walk,  and 
Ipcak,  and  perform  moft  of  the  outward  actions  of 

the 
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the  animal  life,  but  (bcin?  wound  i:p  once  a  week) 
will  perhaps  reafon  as  well  as  moit  of  your  Coun- 
try Parlous. 

"We  wait  with  the  utmoft  impatience  for  the  ho- 
nour of  having  you  a  Member  of  our  Society,  and 
beg  leave  to  aflure  you  that  we  are,  etc. 

What  return  Martin  made  to  this  obliging  Let- 
ter we  mutt  defer  to  another  oci-afsoti  :  let  it  fuf- 
fice  at  prefent  to  tail,  -chut  Crambe  was  in  a  great 
rage  at  them,  for  ftealing  (as  he  thought)  a  hint 
from  his  Tktory  of  Sy/hgifms,  without  doing  him 
the  honour  fo  much  as  to  mention  him.  He  ad- 
vifed  his  Maxtor  by  no  means  to  enter  into  their 
Society,  unlefs  they  would  give  him  fufncient  fe- 
curity,  to  bear  him  harmless  from  any  thir.g  -Jiat 
might  happen  after  this  prefent  life. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  the  Secefiion  of  Martin  us,  and  fome  Hint 
of  his  Travels. 

IT  was  in  the  year  1699  that  Martin  fetout  on 
his  Travels.  Thou  wilt  certainly  be  very  cu- 
jious  to  know  what  they  were.  It  is  not  yet  time 
to  inform  thee.  But  what  hints  I  am  at  liberty  to 
give,  I  will. 

Thou  fhalt  know  then,  that  in  his  firft  Voyagfc 
he  was  carried  by  a  profperous  Storm,  t«  a  Dif- 
cowry  of  the  Remains  of  the  ancient  Pygmeean 
Empire. 

That  in  his  fecond,  he  was  as  happily  fhip- 
wreck 'd  on  the  Land  of  the  Giants ,  now  the  moft 
bumwie  peopfc  in  the  WorW. 

That 
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That  in  his  third  Voyage,  he  difcovcr'd  a  whole 
Kingdom  of  Philofophen,  who  govern  by  the  Ma- 
thematicks  ;  with  whofe  admirable  Schemes  and  Pro- 
jc&s  he  returned  to  benefit  his  own  dear  Country  j 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  find  them  rejected  by  the 
envious  Minifters  of  £>ueen  Anne,  and  himfelf  fent 
treacheroufly  away. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  his  fourth  Voyage  he 
difcovers  a  Vein  of  Melancholy  proceeding  almoft 
to  a  Difguftof  his  Species  ;  but  above  all,  a  mor- 
tal Deteitation  to  the  whole  flagitious  Race  of  Ml- 
ttifters,  and  a  final  Refolution  not  to  give  in  any 
Memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  fub- 
je&  the  Lands  he  dilcovcred  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

Now  if,  by  thcfe  hints,  the  Reader  can  help 
himfelf  to  a  farther  difcovery  of  the  Nature  and 
Contents  of  thefe  Travels,  he  is  welcome  to  as 
much  light  as  they  afford  him  ;  I  am  obliged,  by 
all  the  tyes  of  honour,  not  to  fpcak  more  openly. 

But  if  any  man  mail  ever  fee  fuch  very  extra- 
ordinary Voyages,  into  fuch  very  extraordinary 
Nations,  which  manifeft  the  moft  diftinguifhing 
marks  of  a  Phitofopher,  a  Politician,  and  a  Legi- 
flator  ;  and  can  imagine  them  to  belong  to  a  Sur- 
geon of  a  Ship,  or  a  Captain  of  a  Merchantman,  let 
.him  remain  in  his  Ignorance. 

And  whoever  he  be,  that  mail  farther  obferve, 
in  every  page  of  fuch  a  book,  that  cordial  Love  of 
Mankind^  that  inviolable  Regard  to  Truth,  that 
PaJJian  for  his  dear  Country,  and  that  particular  at- 
tachment to  the  excellent  Princefs  Queen  Anne  ; 
furcly  that  man  deferves  to  be  pitied,  if  by  all  thofe 
vifible  Signs  and  Characters,  he  cannot  diftinguifh 
and  acknowledge  the  Great  Scriblerus  *. 

•  Gulliver's  Travels  were  firfl  intended  as  a  part  of 
Scriblerus'}  Memoirs. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  the  Difcoveries  and  Works  of  the  Great 
Scriblerir,  made  and  to  be?  made,  written 
and  to  be  written,  known  and  unknown. 

HERE  therefore,  at  this  great  Period,  we 
end  our  firft  Book.  And  here,  O  Reader, 
vre  entreat  thce  utterly  to  forget  all  thou  haft  hi- 
therto read,  and  to  caft  thy  eyes  only  forward,  to 
thatboundlefs  Field  the  next  (hall  open  unto  thee  ; 
the  fruits  of  which  (if  thine,  or  our  fins  do  not 
prevent)  are  to  fpread  and  multiply  over  this  our 
work,  and  over  all  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  know  what  thou  oweft,  and 
what  thou  yet  may'ft  owe,  to  this  excellent  Per- 
fon,  this  Prodigy  of  our  Age  ;  who  may  well  be 
called  Tfje  Philofopher  of  Ultimate  Caufes,  fince  by 
a  Sagacity  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  hath  difcover'd 
Effects  in  their  very  Caufe ;  and  without  the  tri- 
vial helps  of  Experiments,  or  Obfervations,  hath 
been  the  Inventor  of  moft  of  the  modern  Syftems 
and  Hypothefes. 

He  hath  enriched  Mathematicks  with  many 
precife  and  geometrical  Quadratures  of  the  Circle. 
He  firft  difcovcrcd  the  Caufe  of  Gravity,  and  the 
inteftine  Motion  of  Fluids. 

To  him  we  owe  all  the  obfervations  on  the  Par- 
allax of  the  Pole-Star^  and  all  the  new  Theories  of 
the  Deluge. 

He  it  was,  that  firft  taught  the  right  ufe  fome- 
times  of  theFuga  Va:ul^  and  fomctimes  of  theAfa- 
tcria  Sulti/isj  in  refolving  the  grand  Phenomena  of 
Nature. 

He  it  was  that  firft  found  out  the  Palpability  of , 
Colours ',  and  by  the  delicacy  of  his  Touch,  could 

diftinguilh 
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diftinguifh  the  dificrentVibrations  of  the  heteroge- 
neous Rays  of  Light. 

His  were  the  rrojecls  of  Perpetuitm  Mo'-iles, 
Flying  Engines  y  and  Pacing  Saddles  ;  th  Method 
of  difcovering  the  Longitude  by  Boml-Veffch^  and 
of  encreafing  the  Tradc-JVind  by  vaft  plantations  of 
Reeds  and  Sedges. 

I  (hall  mention  only  a  few  of  his  Philofophical 
and  Mathematical  Works. 

1.  A  compleat  Digeft  of  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
with  a  Review  of  thofe  that  are  obfolete  or  repeal- 
ed,   and  of  thofe  that  are  ready  to  be  renew'd  and 
put  in  force. 

2.  A  Mechanical  Explication   of  the  Formation 
of  the  Univerfe,  according  to  the  Epicurean  Hy- 
pothefis. 

3.  An  Inveftigation  of  the  Quantity  of  real  Mat- 
ter  in    the  Univerfe,  with  the  proportion  of  the 
fpecifick  Gravity  of  folid  Matter  to  that  of  fluid. 

4.  Microfcopical  Obfervations  of  the  Figure  and 
Bulk,  of  the  conftituent  Parts  of  all  fluids.     A  Cal- 
culation of  the  proportion  in  which  the  Fluids  of 
th«  Earth  decreafe,  and  of    the   period    in    which 
they  will  be  totally  exhaufted. 

5.  A   Computation  of  the  Duration  of  the  Sun, 
and  how  long  it  will  laft  before  it  be  burn'd  out. 

6.  A  Method  to  apply  the  Force  arifmg  from 
the  immenfe  Velocity  of  Light  to  mechanical  pur- 
pofes. 

7.  An  anfwer  to  th    queftion  of  a  curious  Gen- 
tleman ;  How  long  a  New  Star  was  lighted   up 
before  its    appearance   to   the  Inhabitants    of  our 
earth  ?  To  which  is  fubjoincd  a  Calculation,  how 
much  the  Inhabitants    of  the  Moon  eat  for  Supper, 
confidering  that  they  pafs  a  Night  equal  to  fifteen 
of  our  natural  days. 
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8.  A  Demonftration  of  the  natural  Dominion 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  over  thofe  of  the 
Moon,  if  ever  an  intcrcourfe  mould  be  opened  be- 
tween them.  With  a  propofal  of  a  Partition- 
Treaty^  among  the  earthly  Potentates,  ui  cafe  of 
fuch  difcovcry. 

g.  Tide-Tables,  for  a  Comet,  that  is  to  ap- 
proximate towards  the  Earth. 

10.  The  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  London 
determined  by  the  Reports  of  the  GoM-fin-lors, 
and  the  Tonnage  of  their  Carriages  j  with  aliuvv- 
ance  for  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  Ingcjta 
and  Egefta  of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  de- 
duction of  what  is  left  under  dead  walls,  and  dry 
ditches. 

It  will  from  hence  be  evident,  how  much  all 
his  Studies  were  directed  to  the  univerfal  Benefit 
of  Mankind.  Numerous  have  been  his  Projects  to 
this  end,  of  which  Two  alone  will  be  fufEcicnt  to 
fhow  the  amazing  Grandeur  of  his  Genius.  The 
firfl  was  a  Propofal,  by  a  general  contribution  of  all 
Princes,  to  pierce  the  firft  cruft  or  Nucleus  of  this 
our  Eartht  quite  through,  to  the  next  concentri- 
cal  Sphere.  The  advantage  he  propofed  from  it 
was,  to  find  the  Parallax  of  the  Fixt  Stars ;  but 
chiefly  to  refute  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Theory  of  Gra- 
vity, and  Mr.  HaUey's  of  the  Variations.  The  fe- 
cond  was,  to  build  Two  Poles  to  the  Meridian^ 
with  immenfe  Light-houfcs  on  the  top  of  them  ; 
to  fupply  the  defect  of  Nature,  and  to  make  the 
Longitude  as  cafy  to  be  calculated  as  the  Latitude. 
Both  thefe  he  could  not  but  thrnk  very  practica- 
ble, by  the  Power  of  all  the  Potentates  of  the 
World. 

May  we  prefurac  after  thefc  to  mention,  how 
he  descended  from  the  fublime  to  the  bencHcial 
parts  of  Knowledge,  and  particularly  his  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  prafHce  of  PhyficJt.  From  the  Age,  Com- 
plexion, or  Weight  of  the  perfon  given,  he  con- 
trived to  prefcribe  at  a  diftance,  as  well  as  at  a 
Patient's  bed-fide.  He  taught  the  way  to  many 
modern  Phyficians,  to  cure  their  Patients  by  In- 
tuition^ and  to  others  to  cure  without  looking  on  them 
at  all.  He  projected  a  Menftruum  to  diflblve  the 
Stone,  made  of  Dr.  Woodward's  Univerfal  Deluge- 
water.  His  alfo  was  the  device  to  relieve  Con- 
fumptive  or  Afthmatic  perfons  by  bringing  frem 
Air  out  of  the  Country  to  Town,  by  pipes  of  the 
nature  of  the  Recipients  of  Air-pumps  :  And  to 
introduce  the  Native  air  of  a  man's  country  into 
any  other  in  which  he  fhould  travel,  with  a  fea- 
fonable  Intromiffion  of  fuch  Steams  as  were  moft 
familiar  to  him  ;  to  the  inexpreffible  comfort  of 
many  Scotfmen,  Laplanders,  and  white  Bears. 

In  Phy/iognimy,  his  penetration  is  fuch,  that 
from  the  Picture  only  of  any  perfon,  he  can  write 
his  Life ;  and  from  the  features  of  the  Parents, 
draw  the  Portrait  of  any  Child  that  is  to  be  born. 

Nor  hath  he  been  fo  enrapt  in  thefe  Studies,  as 
to  negle<Sl  the  Polite  Arts  of  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Mufick,  Poetry,  etc.  It  was  he  that  gave  the 
firft  hint  to  our  modern  Painters,  to  improve  the 
Likenefe  of  their  Portraits  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  Co- 
lours as  would  faithfully  and  conftantly  accompany 
the  Life,  not  only  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but  in  all 
its  alterations,  decays,  age,  and  death  itfelf. 

In  Architecture,  he  builds  not  with  fo  much  re- 
gard to  prefent  fymmetry  or  convcniency,  as  with 
a  Thought  well  worthy  a  true  lover  of  Antiquity, 
to  wit,  the  noble  effect  the  Building  will  have  to 
pofterity,  when  it  (hall  fall  and  become  a  Ruin. 

As  to  Mufic,  I  think  Heidegger  has  not  the  face 
to  deny  that  he  has  been  much  beholden  to  his 
Scores. 

In 
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In  Poetry,  he  hath  appeared  under  a  hundred 
different  names,  of  which  we  may  one  day  give  a 
Catalogue. 

In  Politicis^  his  Writings  arc  of  a  peculiar  Caft, 
for  the  moft  part  Ironical,  and  the  Drift  of  them 
often  fo  delicate  and  refin'd  as  to  be  miftaken  by 
the  vulgar.  He  once  went  fo  far  as  to  write  a  Per- 
fuafivc  to  people  to  eat  their  OATI  Children,  which 
was  fo  little  urtderftood  as  to  be  taken  in  ill  part  *. 
He  has  often  written  againft  Liberty  in  the  name 
of  Freeman  and  Algernon  Sydney,  in  vindication  of 
the  Meafures  of  Spain  under  that  of  RaUlgh^  and 
in  praifeof  Corruption  under  thofe  of  Cat 3  and  Pu- 
blicola. 

It  is  true,  that  at  his  laft  departure  from  Eng- 
land, in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne^  apprehending 
left  any  of  thefe  might  be  perverted  to  the  Scan- 
dal of  the  weak,  or  Encouragement  of  the  flagi- 
tious, he  caft  them  all,  without  mercy,  into  a 
Bog-houfe  near  St.  James's.  Some  however  have 
been  with  great  diligence  recover'd,  and  fifh'd  up 
with  a  hook  and  line,  by  the  Minifterial  Writers, 
which  make  at  prcfent  the  great  Ornaments  of 
their  works. 

Whatever  he  judged  beneficial  to  Mankind,  he 
conftantly  communicated  (not  only  during  his  ftay 
among  us,  but  ever  fince  his  abfence)  by  fome 
method  or  other  in  which  Oftentation  had  no  part, 
With  what  incredible  Modefty  he  concealed  him- 
fclf,  is  known  to  numbers  of  thofe  to  whom  he 
addrcfled  fomrtimcs  Epiftlcs,  fometimcs  Hints, 
fometimes  whole  Treatifcs,  Advices  to  Friends, 
Projects  of  Firft  Minifters,  Letters  to  Members  of 
Parliament,  Accounts  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
innumerable  others. 

*  Swift's  ironical  traft  on  that  fubjcft. 

VOL.  VI.  M  A!( 
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All  thefe  will  be  vindicated  to  the  true  Author, 
in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Memoirs.  I  may  venture 
to  fay  they  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  any,  but 
to  thofe,  who  will  appear  too  much  concerned  as 
Plagiaries^  to  be  admitted  as  Judges.  Wherefore 
we  warn  the  public,  to  take  particular  notice  of 
all  fuch  as  manifeft  any  indecent  Paffion  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Work,  as  Perfons  moft  certainly 
involved  in  the  Quilt. 


nd  of  th  Firfl  Boak. 
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HEPI     B  A  e  o  r  E. 
CHAP.  r. 

IT  hath  been  long  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the 
fubje&  of  my  concern  and  furprize,  that 
whereas  numberlefs  Poets,  Critics,  and  Orators 
have  compiled  and  digefted  the  Art  of  ancient 
Poefy,  there  hath  not  arifcn  among  us  one  perfon 
fo  public-fpirited,  as  to  perform  the  like  for  the 
Modern.  Although  it  is  univerfally  known,  that 
our  cvery-way  induftrious  Moderns,  both  in  the 
Weight  of  their  writings,  and  in  the  Velocity  of 
their  judgments,  do  fo  infinitely  excel  the  faiJ  An- 
cients. 

Nevcrthclefs,  too  true  it  is,  that  while  a  plain 
and  direct  road  is  paved  to  their  i-^x,  or  Sublime  j 
no  tradl  has  been  yet  chalk'd  out,  to  arrive  at  our 
Boflo,-,  or  Profund.  The  Latins,  as  they  came 
between  the  Greeks  and  Us,  make  ufe  of  the  word 
jHtitudO)  which  implies  equally  height  anJ  depth. 
Wherefore  confidering  with  no  fmall  grief,  how 
many  promifmg  Genius's  of  this  age  are  wandering 
(;;.  1  may  lay)  in  the  dark  without  a  guide,  I  have 
undertaken  this  arduous  but  neceliary  tafk,  to  lead 
them  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  ftep  by  ftep, 
the  gentle  down-hill  way  to  the  Bathos ;  the  bjt- 
tom,  the  end,  the  central  point,  the  nonplus  &///<?, 
of  true  Modern  Poefy  ! 

When  I  confider  (my  dear  Countrymen)    the 

extent,    fertility,    and   populoufnefs   of  gur  Lo\v- 
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lands  of  Parnaflus,  the  flourifliing  flate  of  our 
Trade,  and  the  plenty  of  our  Manufacture  ;  there 
are  two  reflexions  which  adminifter  great  occafion 
of  furprize:  The  one,  that  all  dignities  and  honours 
fhould  be  beftowed  upon  the  exceeding  few  mea- 
ger inhabitants  of  the  Top  of  the  mountain  ;  the 
other,  that  our  own  nation  (hould  have  arrived  to 
that  pitch  of  greatnefs  it  now  poflefles,  without 
any  regular  Syfrem  of  Laws.  As  to  the  firft,  it 
is  with  great  pleafure  I  have  obfcrved  of  late  the 
gradual  decay  of  Delicacy  and  Refinement  among 
mankind,  who  arc  become  too  reafonable  to  re- 
quire that  we  fhould  labour  with  infinite  pains  to 
come  up  to  the  tafte  of  thefe  Mountaineers,  when 
they  without  any  may  condefcend  to  ours.  But 
as  we  have  now  an  unqueftionable  Majority  on  our 
fide,  I  doubt  not  but  we  fhall  fhortly  be  able  to 
kvtl  the  Highlanders,  and  procure  a  farther  vent 
for  our  own  product,  which  is  already  fo  much 
reliflied,  encouraged,  and  rewarded,  by  the  Nobi- 
lity and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  to  fupply  our  former  defect,  I  pur- 
pofe  to  collect  the  fcattcrcd  Rules  of  our  Art  into 
regular  Inftitutes,  from  the  example  and  practice 
of  the  deep  Genius's  of  our  nation  ;  imitating  here- 
in my  prcdcceffors  the  Mafter  of  Alexander,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  renowned  Zenobia.  And  in 
this  my  undertaking  I  am  the  more  animated,  as 
I  expect  more  ("IK eels  than  has  attended  even  thole 
great  Critics  ;  fmcc  their  Laws  (tho*  they  might 
be  good)  have  ever  been  flackly  executed,  and 
their  Precepts  (however  ftrict)  obcy'd  only  by  fits, 
and  by  a  very  fmall  number. 

At  the  fame  time  I  intend  to  do  juftice  upon 
our  neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Parnaf- 
fus  ;  who,  taking  idvantage  of  the  rifing  ground, 
are  perpetually  throwing  down  rubbtfh,  dirt  and 
lionet,  upon  us,  never  fuffering  us  to  live  in  peace. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  men,  while  they  enjoy  the  cryftal  ftrenm 
of  Helicon,  envy  us  our  common  water,  which 
(thank  our  ftars)  tho'  it  is  fomewhat  muddy,  flows 
iii  much  greater  abundance.  Nor  i;  tlrs  the 
greateft  injufticc  that  we  have  to  complain  of  ;  for 
though  it  is  evident  that  we  never  made  the  Jeaft 
attempt  or  inrode  into  Their  territories,  but  lived 
contented  in  OUP  native  fens  ;  they  have  often  not 
only  committed  Petty  Larcenies  upon  our  borders, 
but  driven  the  country,  and  carried  off  at  once 
whole  Cart-loads  of  our  manufacture  ;  to  reclaim 
feme  of  which  ftolen  goods  is  part  of  the  defign  of 
this  Treatife. 

For  we  fhall  fee  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that 
our  greateft  Adverfarics  have  fometimes  dcfcended 
towards  us ;  and  doubtlefs  might  now  and  then 
have  arrived  at  the  Bathos  itfclf,  had  it  not  been 
for  that  miltaken  opinion  they  all  entertained,  that 
the  Rules  of  the  Ancients  were  equally  neceflary  to 
the  Moderns  ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more 
grievous  Error,  as  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing difcourle. 

And  indeed  when  any  of  thefc  have  gone  fofar, 
as  by  the  light  of  their  own  Genius  to  attempt  fit -w 
Models,  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  how  nearly 
they  have  approached  us  In  thofe.  particular  pieces  ; 
though  in  th«ir  others  they  diffcr'd  ttto  uek 
from  UP. 


M  4  C  K  A  P. 
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CHAP.    II. 

That  the  Bathos,  or  Profund,  is  the  na- 
tural Tafte  of  Man,  and  in  particular, 
of  the  prefent  Age. 

THE  Tafte  of  the  Bathos  is  implanted  by 
Nature  itfelf  in  the  foul  of  man  j  till,  per- 
verted by  cuftom  or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  ra- 
ther compelled,  to  relifh  the  Sublime.  Accord- 
ingly, we  fee  the  unprejudiced  minds  of  Children 
delight  only  in  fuch  productions,  and  in  fuch 
images,  as  our  true  modern  writers  fet  before  them. 
I  have  obfcrved  how  faft  the  general  Tafte  is  re- 
turning to  this  firft  Simplicity  and  Innocence  ;  and 
if  the  intent  of  all  Poetry  be  to  divert  and  inftrucl, 
certainly  that  kind  which  diverts  and  inftrudls  the 
greateft  number^  is  to  be  preferred.  Let  us  look 
round  among  the  Admirers  of  Poetry,  we  fhall 
find  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  of  the  Sublime  to  be 
very  few  ;  but  the  Profund  ftrikes  univerfally, 
end  is  adapted  to  every  capacity.  'Tis  a  fruitlefs 
undertaking  to  write  for  men  of  a  nice  and  foppifli 
Gufto,  whom  after  all  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
pletfe  ;  and  'tis  (till  more  chimerical  to  write  for 
Pofterity,  of  whofe  Tafte  we  cannot  make  any 
judgment,  and  whofe  Applaufe  we  can  never  en- 
joy. It  muft  be  confefled  our  wifer  authors  have 
a  prefent  end, 

Et  prodejjt  volunt  et  dele  flare  Poet*. 

Their  true  defign  is  Profit  or  Gain  ;  in  order  to 
acquire  which,  'tis  neceflary  to  procure  applaufe 
by  adminiftring  pleafure  to  the  reader  :  From 
whence  it  follows  demonftrably,  that  their  pro- 
tludtions  mud  be  fuited  to  the  $ref<nt  Tafte.  And 
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I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  age  on  this  peculiar 
h-iicity,  that  though  we  have  made  indeed  great 
progrefs  in  all  other  branches  of  Luxury,  we  are 
not  yet  debauched  with  any  high  Relilh  in  Poe- 
try, but  are  in  this  one  Tafte  lefs  nice  than  our 
unceftors.  If  an  Art  is  to  be  eftimated  by  its  fuc- 
cefs,  I  appeal  to  experience  whether  there  have 
not  been,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  many 
Starving  good  Poets,  as  bad  ones. 

Nevcrthelels,  in  making  Gain  the  principal  end 
of  our  Art,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  any  great 
Genius's  of  Ratik  or  Fortune  from  diverting  them- 
felves  this  way.  They  ought  to  be  praifed  no  lefs 
than  thofe  Princes,  who  pafs  their  vacant  hours 
in  fome  ingenious  mechanical  or  manual  Art.  And 
to  fuch  as  thefe,  it  would  be  ingratitude  not  to 
own,  that  our  Art  has  been  often  infinitely  in- 
debted. 


CHAP.     III. 

The   Neccflity  of   the  Bathos,     phyfically 
confukred. 

FAtthermore,  it  were  great  cruelty  and    injuf- 
ticc,  if  all   fuch  Authors  as  cannot  write  in 
the  other  way,  were  prohibited  from  writing  at  all. 
Againft  this  I  draw  an  argument  from  what  fecms 
to  me  an  undoubted   phyfical  Maxim,  That  Poe- 
try is  a  natural  or  morbid  Secretion  from  the  Brain, 
would  not  fuddenly  flop  a  cold   in  the  head, 
or  dry  up  my  neighbour'^  Iflue,  I   would  as  little 
hinder  him   from  necellary  writing.     It  may  be  af- 
firmed   with  great  truth,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
human  creature  pair  childhood,  but  at  one  time  or 
.  ha*  had  fomc  Poetical  Evacuation,  and,  no 
I  ut: 
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queiHon,  was  much  the  better  for  it  in  his  health  ; 
fo  true  is  the  faying,  Nafcimur  Pcetee.  Therefore 
is  the  Defire  of  Writing  properly  term'd  Pruritus, 
the  "  Titillation  of  the  Generative  Faculty  of  the 
"  Brain,"  and  the  Perfen  is  faid  to  conceive  ;  now 
luch  as  conceive  muft  bring  forth.  I  have  known 
a  man  thoughtful,  melancholy  and  raving  for  di- 
vers days,  who  forthwith  grew  wondei  fully  eafy, 
li'jhtfome,  and  cheerful,  upon  a  di (charge  of  the 
peccant  humour,  in  exceeding  purulent  Metre. 
Nor  can  I  queftion,  but  abundance  of  untimely 
deaths  arc  occafioned  for  want  of  this  laudable  vent 
of  unruly  pailions :  yea,  perhaps,  in  poor  wretches, 
(which  is  very  lamentable)  for  mere  want  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  1  From  hence  it  follows,  that  a 
fuppreflionof  the  very  worfl  Poetry  is  of  dangerous 
confcquence  to  the  State.  We  find  by  experience, 
that  the  fame  humours  which  vent  themfclvcs  iu 
fummer  in  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  are  condenfed  by 
the  winter's  cold  into  Pamphlets  and  Speeches  for 
and  againft  the  Minifter  :  Nay,  I  know  not  but 
many  times  a  piece  of  Poetry  may  be  the  moil  in- 
nocent compofition  of  a  Minifter  himfelf. 

It  is  therefore  manifeft  that  Mediocrity  ought  to 
be  allowed,  yea  indulged,  to  the  good  Subjects  of 
England.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  world  has 
f\val lowed  the  contrary  as  a  Maxim,  upon  the  fin- 
gle  authority  of  that  *  Horace  ?  Why  'fhould  the 
golden  Mean,  and  quinteflence  of  all  Virtues,  be 
deemed  fo  oftenfivc  in  this  Art  ?  or  Coolnefs  or 
Mediocrity  be  fo  amiable  a  quality  in  a  Man,  and 
fo  dctcftable  in  a  Poet  ? 

However,  far  be  it  frojn  me  to  compare  thefc 
Writers  with  thofe  great  Spirits,  who  are  born 
with  a  Vivacitf  de  pefanteur^  or  (as  an  EnglUh 

*   Mediocrihus  rjie  pyetis 
.'/' ,  noa  Imuinei,  etf,  Hor.     P. 

3  Author 
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Author  calls  it)  an  "  Alacrity  of  finking  ;"  and 
who  by  flrength  of  Nature  alone  can  excel.  All 
I  mean  is  to  evince  the  Neceflity  of  Rules  to  thole 
lefler  Genius's,  as  well  as  the  Ufeiulnefs  of  them 
to  the  greater. 


CHAP.     IV. 

That    there   is  an   Art  of   the  Bathos,  or 
Protund. 

WE  come  now  to  prove,  th.it  there  is  an 
Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.  Is  there  not 
an  Architecture  of  Vaults  and  Cellars,  as  well  as 
of  lofty  Domes  and  Pyramids  ?  Is  there  not  as 
much  fkill  and  labour  in  making  Dikes,  as  in  rai- 
fmg  Mounts  ?  Is  there  not  an  Art  of  Diving  as 
well  as  of  Flying  ?  And  will  any  fobcr  practitioner 
affirm,  that  a  diving  Engine  is  not  of  fingular  ule 
in  making  him  long-winded,  aiiifting  his  fight, 
and  furnifhing  him  wilh  other  ingenious  means  of 
keeping  under  water  ? 

If  we  fearch  the  Authors  of  Antiquity,  we  fhall 
find  as  few  to  have  been  diflinguifLcd  in  the  true 
Profund,  as  in  the  true  Sublime.  And  the  very 
l.imc  th:n  .  ppears  from  Longtnus)  had  been 

imagined  of  that,  as  now  of  this  :  namely,  that  it 
was  entirely  »!/  C^.i  of  Nature.  I  grant  that  to 
in  the  ]}..;,.(;,  a  C:-.:iius  is  requilitc  ;  yet  the 
Rules  of  Art  juulf  be  a'.'owcd  fo  far  ufeful,  as  to 
add  v/cight,  or,  as  I  may  lay,  hang  on  lead,  to  fa- 
cilitate and  enforce  our  dcflcnt,  to  guide  us  to  the 
moft  advantageous  declivities,  ::;:d  habituate  our 
imagination  to  a  depth  of  thinkh:.:.  Manv  there 
arc  that  can  fall,  but  few  c:m  arrive  at  the  iclkity 
of  fallin?  gracd" i!!,-  ;  uu;u;  mare  for  a  man  who 

is 
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is  amongft  the  loweft  of  the  Creation,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Atmofphere,  to  defcend  beneath 
himlelf,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  tafk  unlefs  he  calls  in  Art 
to  his  afliftance.  It  is  with  the  Bathos  as  with 
imall  Beer,  which  is  indeed  vapid  and  infipid,  if 
left  at  large,  and  let  abroad  j  but  being  by  our 
Rules  confined  and  well  ftopt,  nothing  grows  fo 
frothy,  pert,  and  bouncing. 

The  Sublime  of  Nature  is  the  Sky,  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  etc.  The  Profund  of  Nature  is 
Gold,  Pearls,  precious  Stones,  and  the  Treafures 
of  the  Deep,  which  are  ineftimable  as  unknown. 
But  all  that  lies  between  thefe,  as  Corn,  Flower, 
Fruits,  Animals,  and  Things  for  the  meer  ufe  of 
Man,  are  of  mean  price,  and  fo  common  as  not 
to  be  greatly  eireemed  by  the  curious.  It  being 
certain  that  any  thing,  of  which  we  know  the  true 
ufe,  cannot  be  invaluable  :  Which  affords  a  folu- 
tion,  why  common  Senfe  hath  either  been  totally 
defpifed,  or  held  in  fmall  repute,  by  the  greateft 
modern  Critics  and  Authors. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  true   Genius  of   the  Profund,    and 
by  what  it  is  constituted. 

A    ND  I   will   venture  to   lay  it  down,  as  the 

X"x   fii'ft    Maxim  and  Corner-Stone    of  this  our 

Art  j  that  whoever  would  excel  therein,  muft  ftu- 

dioufly   avoid,  dcteft,    and  turn  his  head  from  all 

the  ideas,  ways,  and  workings  of  that  peftilent  Foe 

;r,  anJ  Deftroycr  of  fine  Figures,   which   is 

known  by  the  Name  of  Common  Senfe.     His  bufi- 

;r.uft   be  to  contract  the  true  Gout  dt  trovers  ; 

and 
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and  to  acquire  a  molt  happy,    uncommon,  unac- 
countable Way  of  Thinking. 

He  is  to  confidcr  himlelf  as  a  Grotefque  painter, 
whole  works  would  be  fpoiled  by  an  imitation  of 
nature,  or  uniformity  of  deiign.  He  is  to  mingle 
bits  of  the  molt  various,  or  difcordant  kinds,  land- 
fcape,  hiftory,  portraits,  animals,  and  connect  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  flourifhing,  by  heads  or  tails, 
as  it  fliall  pleafc  his  imagination,  and  contribute  to 
his  principal  end,  which  is  to  glare  by  flrong  op- 
pofitions  of  colours,  and  furprize  by  contrariety  of 
images. 

Strpcntes  avibus  geminftitur)  tig ribus  agnl.     Hor. 

His  defign  ought  to  be  like  a  labyrinth,  out  of 
which  no  body  can  get  clear  but  himfelf.  And 
fince  the  great  Art  of  all  Poetry  is  to  mix  Truth 
with  Fiction,  in  order  to  join  the  Credible  with 
the  Surprising  \  our  author  ihall  produce  the  Cre- 
dible, by  painting  nature  in  her  loweft  limplicity  ; 
and  the  Surpruing,  by  contradicting  common  opi- 
nion. In  the  very  Manners  he  will  affect  the 
Marvellous  ;  he  will  draw  Achilles  with  the  pati- 
ence of  Job  ;  a  Prince  talking  like  a  Jack-pudding  ; 
a  Maid  of  honour  felling  bargains  ;  a  footman 
fpeaking  like  a  Philofopher  ;  and  a  fine  Gentleman 
like  a  fcholar.  Whoever  is  converfant  in  modern 
Plays,  may  make  a  moft  noble  collection  of  this 
kind,  qnd,  at  the  fame  time,  form  a  complete  body 
of  modtrn  Ethi<s  and  Morality. 

Nothing  fcemed  more  plain  to  our  great  authors, 
than  that  the  world  had  long  been  weary  of  na- 
tural things.  How  much  the  contrary  are  form'  \ 
to  plcafe,  is  evident  from  the  univcrfal  applaufe 
djilyr  given  to  the  admirable  entertainments  of  Har- 
lequins and  Magicians  on  our  ftagc.  When  an 
audience  behold  a  coach  turned  into  a  wheel 
row,  a  conjurer  into  an  old  woman,  or  a  man's 

head 
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head  where  his  heels  Ih^uld  be  ;  how  are  they  frruck 
with  tranfport  and  delight  ?  Which  can  only  be 
imputed  to  this  caufe,  that  each  object  is  changed 
into  that  which  hath  been  fbggefted  to  them  by 
their  own  low  ideas  before. 

He  ought  therefore  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of 
this  happy  and  anti-natural  way  of  thinking  tofuch 
a  degree,  as  to  be  able,  on  the  appearance  of  any 
object,  to  furnifh  his  imagination  with  ideas  infi- 
nitely below  it.  And  his  eyes  fhould  be  like  unto 
the  wrong  end  of  a  perfpeclive  glafs,  by  which 
all  the  objects  of  nature  are  leflened. 

For  Example ;  when  a  true  genius  looks  upon 
the  Sky,  he  immediately  catches  the  idea  of  a  piece 
of  blue  luteftring,  or  a  child's  mantle. 

*  The  Skies ,  whofefpreading  volumes  fcarce  have  room-) 
Spun  thin,  and  wove  in  nature's  fine/i  loom, 
'The  new-torn  world  in  their  J oft  lap  cmbracd^ 
Jtndall  around  their  f tarry  mantle  caft. 

If  he  looks  upon  a  tcmpeft,  he  fliall  have  an 
image  of  a  troubled  bed,  and  defcribe  a  fuccceding 
calm  in  this  manner  : 

f  The  Ocean,  joyd  to  fee  rte  temprftjled, 

New  lays  bis  waves,  andfmocths  his  ruffled  bed. 

The  Triumphs  and  Acclamation?  of  the  Angels, 
at  the  Creation  of  the  Univcrfe,  prefent  to  his  ima- 
gination "  the  Rejoicings  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
"  Pny  j"  and  he  beholds  thofe  glorious  beings 
celebrating  the  Creator,  by  huzzaing,  making  il- 

ince  Arthur,  p.  41,  42. 
1. 1. 

v      /;  la  order  to  do  Juflice  to  tliefe  gre-u  Poets,  our 

1  i:  taken  from  the  I.-.},  the  laft,  and  mod  cor- 

reft  Eili-ion,  of  their  Works.     That  which   \ve  uie   of 

'          ,  1714.     The   fourth 

.1  rcvifcd.     P. 

luininations, 
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luminations,  and  flinging  fquibs,  crackers  and  .»kv- 
rockcts. 

*  Glorious  Illuminations  ,  made  on  high 
By  all  the  f  tars  and  planets  of  the  Jly, 
In  juft  degrees,  andjhining  order  placed, 
Spectators  charm'd,  and  the  bleft  dwelling  gracd* 
'Thro'  all  tb'  enlightened  air  fwift  f  reworks  fkw, 
/P?jicb  with  repeated  Jhiuts  glad  Cherubs  threw. 
Comets  afcendedwith  their  fweeping  train  , 
Tl)  en  fell  in  [tarry  Jhow'rs  and  glittering  rain. 
In  air  ten  tooul'and  meteors  blazing  hung, 
jyhichfrom  w  eternal  battlements  were  flung. 

If  a  man  who  is  violently  fond  of  7/7/,  will  fa- 
crifice  to  that  paflion  his  friend  or  his  God,  would 
it  not  be  a  fliame,  if  he  who  is  fniit  with  the  love 
of  the  Bathos  fhould  not  facrifice  to  it  all  other 
tranfitory  regards  r  You  (hall  hear  a  zealous  Pro- 
teftant  t)eacon  invoke  a  Saint,  and  modcftly  bt- 
fcech  her  to  do  more  for  us  than  Providence: 

t  Look  dwi)  bit  fid  faint)  ivith  pity  then  look  dsivn^ 
Shed  on  this  land  thy  k'nulcr  influence.) 
And  gut.  -Ic  us  through  the  mijts  of  provide 
In  whiJj  we  fir  ay. 

Neither  will  he,  if  a  goodly  Simile  come  in  this  way, 
fcruple  to  affirm  himfclf  nn  cye-witncfs  of  things 
never  yet  beheld  hy  man,  or  uever  in  cxiftcncc  ; 
as  thus, 


|  Thus  have  I  feen  in  Araly 

A  Phoenix  couch  'd  upon  hcrfunral  ncft. 

But  to   convince  you  that   nothing  is   fo 
which  a  marvellous  genius,  prompted  by  thi  . 

•  P.  50. 

I  A.  1'hilips  on  the  death  of  Qiicen  M  .ry. 
.:.ou. 

aMc 
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able  zeal,  is  not  able  to  leflcn  ;  hear  how  the  moft 
fublimc  of  all  Beings  isveprefentcd  in  the  following 
images : 

Firft  he  is  a  PAINTER. 

*  Sometimes  the  Lord  of  Nature  in  the  air, 

Spreads  forth  his  clouds,  his  fable  canvas ;  whert 
His  pencil,  dipp'd  in  heavnly  colour  bright, 
Paints  his  fair  rain-bow <,  charming  to  the  fight. 

Now  he  is  a  CHEMIST. 

f  Thy  Almighty  Chemift  docs  his  work  prepare, 
Pours  down  his  waters  on  the  thirfty  plain, 
Dlgtfts  his  lightening,  and  diftils  his  rain. 

Now  he  is  a  WRESTLER. 

£  Aft  in  his  griping  arms  ttf  Eternal  took, 
And  withjuch  mighty  force  my  bodyjhook, 
'That  thejtrong  grajp  my  members  for ely  bruis'd, 
Broke  all  my  bones,  and  all  my  Jinews  loos  'd* 

NOW  a  RECRUITING  OFFICER. 

§  Far  clouds,  the  fun-beams  levy  frejh  fupplieS) 
jlnd  raife  recruits  of  vapours,  which  arij'e 
Drawn  from  thefeas,  to  mufter  in  thejkies. 

Now  a  peaceable  GUARANTEE. 

|    In  leagues  of  peace  the  neighbours  did  agree^ 
Jnd  /3  maintain  them,  God  was  Guarantee* 

Then  he  is  an  ATTORNEY. 

4  Job*    as  a  vile  offender,  God  indite*, 
And  terrible  decrees  againft  me  ivrites. 

*  Blackxn.  opt.  edit.  duod.  1716.  p.  172, 
•f  Blackm.  Pf.  civ.  p.  263. 
%  Page  75. 

•»     *J.     I  TO. 
|    P.  70. 

i-  i'.  01. 
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God  will  not  hi  my  advocate, 
My  caufe  to  manage  tfr  a, 

In  the  following  Lines  he  is  a  GOLDBEATER. 

*   ff/.'j  the  rich  metal  beats,  and  then ,   with  care. 
Unfolds  the  golden  leaves ,  to  gild  the  fields  of  air. 

Then  a  FULLER. 

f          ///  exhaling  reek s  that  fecret  rife, 

Born  en  rebounding  fun-beams  thro'  thejkies, 
Ait  thicken' d,  wrought »  and  whit  aid,   till  they 

grow 
A  keav'nly  fleece. 

A  MERCER,  or  PACKER. 

j  Dielft  thou  one  end  of  air's  "Wide  curtain  hold, 
And  help  the  Bales  of  jRther  to  unfold;  ' 

Say,  which  cerulean  pile  was  by  thy  hand  unroll* d  ? 

A  BUTLER. 

§   I  If  meafures  all  the  drops  with  wondrous  Jkill, 
Which  the  black  clouds,  his  floating  Bottles  fill. 

And  a  BAKER. 

U   God  in  the  wildernefs  his  table  fpread, 
And  in  his  airy  Chens  bak'd  their  bread. 


•  P.  181. 
•I    P.  1 8. 

*  P.  131- 

||  fihckm.  Song  of  Mofes,  p.  218. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  fever.il  KinJs  of  Genius's  in  the 
I'roifund,  and  the  Marks  and  Charac- 
ters of  each. 


I  Doubt  not  but  the  reader,  by  this  Cloud  of  ex- 
amples, begins  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
our  afTertion,  that  the  Bathos  is  an  Art  ;  and  that 
the  Genius  of  no  mortal  whatever,  following  the 
mere  ideas  of  Nature,  and  unaffifted  with  an  habi- 
tual, nay  laborious  peculiarity  of  thinking,  could 
arrive  at  images  fo  wonderfully  low  and  unaccoun- 
table. The  great  author,  from  whofe  treafury  we 
have  drawn  all  thefe  inftances  (the  Father  of  the 
Bathos,  and  indeed  the  Homer  of  it)  has,  like  that 
immortal  Greek,  confined  his  labours  to  the  great- 
«-r  Poetry,  and  thereby  left  room  for  others  to  ac- 
quire a  due  fhare  of  praife  in  inferior  kinds. 
v  painters  who  could  never  hit  a  nofe  or  an 
have  with  felicity  copied  a  fmall-pox,  or  been 
admirable  at  a  toad  or  a  red  herring.  And  feldom 
are  we  without  genius's  for  Still-life,  which  they 
ran  work  up  and  ftiffcn  with  incredible  accuracy. 
An  univerfal  Genius  rifcs  not  in  an  age  ;  but 
when  he  rifes,  armies  rife  in  him  !  he  pours  forth 
five  or  iix  Epic  Poems  with  greater  facility,  than 
five  or  fix  pages  can  be  produced  by  an  elaborate 
and  fervile  copier  after  Nature  or  the  Ancients.  It 
is  affirmed  by  Quintilian,  that  the  fame  genius 
which  made  Gwmanicus  fo  great  a  General,  would 
with  equal  application  have  made  him  an  excellent 
Heroic  Poet.  In  like  manner,  reafoning  from  the 
afTmity  th*re  appears  between  Arts  and  Sciences,  I 
doubt  not  but  an  acYivc  catcher  of  butterflies,  a 
careful  and  fanciful  pattern-drawer,  an  induftrious 

collector 
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collector  of  (hells,  a  laborious  and  tuneful  bag- 
piper, or  a  diligent  breeder  of  tame  rabbits,  might 
Severally  excel  in  their  refpeciive  parts  of  the  Bi- 
thos. 

I  mall  range  thcfe  confined  and  lefs  copious  Ge- 
nius's uudcr  proper  dalles,  and  (the  better  to  give 
their  pictures  to  the  reader)  under  the  names  of 
dnimals  of  fome  fort  or  other  ;  whereby  he  will  be 
enabled,  at  the  firft  fight  of  fuch  as  mail  daily 
co:ne  forth,  to  know  to  what  kind  to  refer,  and 
v.ith  what  Authors  to  compare  them. 

j.  The  Flying  Fiflxs  :  Thefe  are  writers  who 
now  and  then  rife  upon  their  fins,  and  fly  out  of 
rhc  Profund  ;  but  their  wings  are  foon  dry,  and 
they  drop  down  to  the  bottom.  G.  S.  A.  H. 
C.  G. 

2.  The   Swalinvs  are  authors  that   are  etcrnal.'j 
fkimming   and   fluttering  up    and     down,  bu£   all 
their  agility  is  employed  to  catch  files.     L.Y.  W,  P. 
Lord  H. 

3.  The   Oftrldges   arc   fuch,     whofe    heavinefs 
rarely  permits  them  to  rai.'e  themfelves  from  the 
ground  ;  their  wings  are  of  no  ufe  to  lift  them  up, 
and  their   motion    is  between  flying  and  walking  j 
bat  then  they  run  very  faft.     D.  it.    L.  E.     The 
Hon.  E.  H. 

4.  The   P.irrots  are   they  that    repeat   another's 
,  in  fuch  a  hoarfc  odd  voicej  as  makes  rhtm 

feom  their  own.     W.B.  W.  H.  C.  C.  The  Reve- 
rend I).  D. 

5-.  The  Didappm  arc  authors  that  keep   them- 
lelves long  out  of  light,  under  water,  and  conic  up 

H  then  whrrcyou  lead  expected  them.  L. 
O.  D.  Efq.  The  Hon.  Sir  W.  Y. 


N  *  6.  the 
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6.  The  Porpoifes  arc  unwcildy  and  big  ;  they  put 
all  their  numbers  into  a  great  turmoil  and  tcmpeft, 
but  whenever  they  appear  in  plain  light  (which  is 
feldom)  they  are  only  fhapelefs  and  ugly  monftcrs. 
J.  D.    C.  G.    I.(X 

7.  The  Frcgs  arc  ftich  as  can  neither  walk  nor 
fly,  but  can  leap  and   bound  to  admiration  :  They 
live  generally  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  make 
a  great  noife  whenever  they  thruft  their  heads  above 
water.  E.  W.  I.  M.  Efq ;  T.  D.  Gent. 

8.  The  Eels   are  obfcure   authors,    that    wrap 
thcmlelves  up  in  their  own  mud,  but   are  mighty 
nimble  and  pert.  L.  W.  L.  T.  P.  M,  General  C^ 

9.  The  Tortoifcs  are   flow  and  chill,    and,    like 
paftoral  writers,  delight  much    in    gardens  :  they 
have  for  the  moft  part   a  fine  embroidered  Shell,, 
and  underneath  it,  a  heavy   lump.     A.  P.  W.  B^ 

L.  E.   The  Right  Hon.  E.  of  S. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  Charafleriftids  of  the  Ba- 
thos, and  in  each  of  thcfc  kinds  we  have  the  com- 
fort to  be  blefled  with  fundry  and  manifold  choice 
Spirits  in  this  our  Ifland. 


CHAP.  vn. 

Of   the    Profund,   when   it  confifts    in  the 
Thought. 

WE  have  already  laid  down  the  Principles- 
upon  which  our  author  is  to  proceed,  and 
the  manner  of  forming  his  Thought  by  familiariz- 
ing his  mind  tc  the  loweft  objeds  ;  to  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  Vulgar  Converfation  vrill  great- 
ly contribute.  There  is  no  qucftion  but  the  Gar- 

jet 
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ret  or  the  Printer's  boy  may  often  be  difcerneJ  in 
the  compofitions  made  in  inch  fcenes  and  com- 
pany ;  and  much  of  Mr.  Curl  himfclf  has  been  in- 
fcnnbly  infuftd  into  the  works  of  his  learned  wri- 
ters. 

The  Phyfician,  by  the  ftudy  and  inflection  of 
urine  and  ordure,  approves  himfelf  in  the  fcience  ; 
and  in  like  fort  mould  our  author  accuftom  and  ex- 
crcife  his  imagination  upon  the  dregs  of  nature, 

This  will  render  his  thoughts  truly  and  funda- 
mentally low,  and  carry  him  many  fathoms  beyond 
Mediocrity.  For,  certain  it  is  (tho'  fome  luke- 
warm heads  imagine  they  may  be  fafe  by  tempo- 
rizing between  the  extremes)  that  where  there  is 
not  a  Triticalncfs  or  Mediocrity  in  the  Thought, 
it  can  never  be  funk  into  the  genuine  and  perfect 
Bathos,  by  the  moft  elaborate  low  Expreflion  :  It 
can,  at  moft,  be  only  carefully  obfcured,  or  me- 
taphorically dcbafed.  But  'tis  the  Thought  alone 
that  ftrikes,  and  gives  the  whole  that  fpirit,  which 
we  admire  and  ftare  at.  For  inftance,  in  that  inge- 
nious piece  on  a  lady's  drinking  the  Bath-waters  : 

*  She  drinks  !     She  drinks  !    BehoU  the   matcblefi 

dame  ! 

To  her  'tis  water  ^  but  to  tts  'tis  flame  : 
Tims  fire  it  water ,  water  fire  by  turns. 
And the fame  ft  ream  at  once  both  cools  and  burns. 

What  can  be  more  eafy  and  unaffc&ed  than  the 
Pi&ionof  thefe  verfes  ?  'Tis  the  Turn  of  Thought 
alone,  and  the  Variety  of  Imagination,  that  charm 
and  furprize  us.  And  when  the  fame  lady  goes 
into  the  Bath,  the  Thought  (as  in  juftnefs  it  ought) 
goes  ftill  deeper. 
f  Venus  beheld  her,  'midft  her  crsud  of  fleeva^ 

And  thought  herylj  juft  rifnifrom  the  wavts. 

*  Anon.  f  Idem. 

N  3  How 
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How  much  out  of  the  way  of  common  fcnfc  is 
this  reflexion  of  Venus,  not  knowing  herfclf  from 
the  lady  ? 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  that  noble  miflake  of  a 
frighted  flag  in  a  full  chafe,  who  (faith  the  Poet) 

Hears  hisownfeet,  and  thinks  tbey  found  like  more  ; 
And  fears  the  bind  feet  will  overtake  the  fore. 

So  aftonifliing  as  thefc  are,  they  yield  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  Profundity  itfclf, 

*  None  but  Hlmfelfcan  be  his  Parallel. 

Vnlefs  it  may  fcem  borrowed  from  the  Thought  of 
that  Mafier  of  a  Show  in  Smithfield,  who  writ  in 
large  letters,  over  the  piclure  of  his  elephant, 

This  is  the  great  eft  £le£hant  in,  the  world,  except 
Himjelf. 

However,  our  next  inftance  is  certainly  an  origi- 
nal :  Speaking  of  a  beautiful  infant, 

So  fair  thou  art,  that  If  great  Ctipid'be 
A child,  as  Poets  fay.  Jure  th;u  art  he. 
Fair  Venus  would  mijtake  thsefir  her  ownt 
Did  not  thy  eyes  proclaim  thce  not  her  f on. 
There  all  the  lightnings  of  thy  Mother  'sjbiney 
And  with  a  fatal  Lrightnejs  kill  in  thine* 

Firft  he  is  Cupid,  then  he  is  not  Cupid  ;  firft 
Venus  would  miitake  him,  then  fhe  would  not  mi- 
ftakc  him  ;  next  his  Eyes  are  his  Mother's,  and, 
laftly  they  are  not  his  Mother's,  but  his  own. 

Another  author,  defcribing   a  Poet  that 
forth  amidft  a  circle  of  Critic?, 

77>us  Phoebus  thro*  the  Zodiac  tatis  bis 
And  amid  Men,  crs  t:fc>  into  day. 

Theobald,  Double  Fi'&ood. 
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What  a  peculiarity  is  here  of  invention  ?  The 
Author's  pencil,  like  the  wand  of  Circe,  turns  all 
into  monfters  at  a  flroke.  A  grcrvt  Genius  takes 
things  in  the  lump,  without  Ihipping  at  minute 
confidcrations  :  In  vain  might  the  ram,  the  bull, 
the  goat,  the  lion,  the  crab,  the  fcorpion,  the 
fifties,  all  /land  in  1m  way,  as  mere  natural  ani- 
mals, much  more  might  it  be  p'eaded  that  a  pair 
of  fcales,  an  old  man,  and  two  innocent  children, 
were  no  monfters  :  There  were  only  the  Centaur 
and  the  Maid  that  could  be  cftc-emcd  out  of  nature. 
But  what  of  that  ?  with  a  boldncfs  peculiar  to  thefe' 
daring  genius's,  what  he  found  not  monfters,  he 
made  fo. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  Profund,  confining  in  the  Circum- 
ftances,  and  of  Amplification  and  Peri- 
\  hrafc  in  general. 

WHAT    in    a   great   meafure   diftinguifties 
other  writers  from  ours,  is  their  chufing 
and  leparating  fuch  circumftances  in  a  defcription 
as  ennoble  or  elevate  the  fubjeft. 

The  circumftances  which  are  moft  natural  are 
obvious^  therefore  not  aflonlflnng  or  peculiar.  But 
thofe  that  are  far-fetched,  or  unexpected,  or  hard- 
ly compatible,  will  furprize  prodigioufly.  Thefe 
therefore  we  muft  principally  hunt  out  ;  but  above 
all,  preferve  a  laudable  Prslixity ;  prefenting  the 
whole  and  every  fide  at  once  of  the  image  to  view. 
For  Choice  and  Diftin&ion  are  not  only  a  curb  to 
the  fpirit,  and  limit  the  defcriptivc  faculty,  but  al- 
fb  lefien  the  book  ;  which  is  frequently  of  the  worft 
confequence  of  all  to  our  author. 

N  4  When 
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When  Job  fays  in  {hort,  "  He  wa/hed  his  feet 
<c  in  butter,"  (a  circumftance  fome  Poets  would 
have  foftencd,  or  part  over)  now  hear  how  thi$ 
butter  is  fpread  out  by  the  great  Genius. 

*  With  teats  dijlended  with  their  milky  fore, 
Such  numerous  lowing  herds,  before  my  door, 
Their  painful  burden  to  unload  did  meet, 
That  -we  with  butter  might  have  wa/iSd  our  feet. 

How  cautious  !  and  particular  !  He  had  (fays 
our  author)  fo  many  herds,  which  herds  thriv'd  fo 
well,  and  thriving  fo  well  gave  fo  much  milk,  and 
that  milk  produced  fo  much  butter,  that,  if  he  did. 
not,  he  might  have  wafli'd  his  feet  in  it. 

The  enfuing  defcription  of  Hell  is  no  lefs  re- 
markable in  the  circumftances. 

•f  In  flaming  heaps  the  raging  ocean  rolls, 
Irhofe  livid  waves  involve  defpairing  fouls  ; 
The  liquid  burnings  dreadful  colours  Jhew, 
Some  deeply  red  and  others  faintly  blue. 

Could  the  mod  minute  Dutch-painters  have  been 
more  exadt  ?  How  inimitably  circumftantial  is  this 
alfo  of  a  war-horfe  ! 
J   His  eye-balls  burn,  he  wounds  the  fmcaking  plnin^ 

And  knots  of  fcarlet  ribbond  deck  his  mane. 

Of  certain  Cudgel-players  : 

§  Tl)ey  brandijh  high  in  air  their  threatning  ftavesy 
Their  hands  a  woven  guard  of  ozicrjaves. 
In  which  they  fix  their  hazle  weapon's  end. 

Who  would  not  think  the  Poet  had  part  his 
whole  life  at  Wakes  in  fuch  laudable  diver/ions  r 

*  Blackm.  Job.  p.  133. 
4  1  r.  Arth.  p.  89. 
J.  /  non. 
$  I'r.  Arth.  p.  197. 

lince 
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fince  he  teaches  us  how  to  hold,  nay  how  to  make 
a  CudgJ  ' 

Pt-rhhrafe  is  another  great  aid  to  Prolixity  ;  be- 
ing a  diffulcd  circumloc'U-'iy  manner  of  exprefling; 
a  known  idea,  which  fliould  be  fo  myfterioufly 
couch'd,  as  to  give  the  reader  the  pleafurc  of  guefs- 
ing  what  it  is  that  the  author  can  poflibly  mean, 
and  a  ftrange  furprize  when  he  rinds  it. 

The  Poet  I  laft  mentioned  is  incomparable  in 
tin*  figure. 

*  A  Waving  Jea  of  heads  was  ro-- 

And  ftlllfrejb  Jtreams  the  gazing  deluge  fed. 

Here  is  a  waving  Tea  of  heads,  which  by  a  frefli 
ftream  of  heads,  grows  to  be  a  gazing  deluge  of 
heads.  You  come  at  laft  to  find,  it  means  a  great 

.  i. 

How  pretty  and  how  genteel  i»-ihe  following  ? 

f  Nature's  Confeftimer, 

IVhoj'efui  -ets  tire  moift  alchemy  : 
Tbtjtiit  of  his  refining  mold 
Minting  the  gardtn  into  gold. 

What  is  this  but  a  Bee  gathering  honey  ? 

|  Little  Syren  of  the  ft age ; 

Empty  warbler,  breathing  fyre, 


Wanton  gale  of  fond  de/ire, 
Tuneful  mifchitf)  vocal fpell. 


Who  would    think.,  this  was  only  a    poor  gentle- 
woman that  funk  finely  ? 

We  may  define  Amplification  to  be  making;  the 
moft  of  a  Thought  ;  it  is  the  fpinning-whccl  ot 
the  Bathos,  which  draws  out  and  ij-rcads  it  in  the 

•  Job,  p  78. 
\  Licvcland. 
j  A.  Philips  to  Cuzzona. 

fineft 
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fineft  thread.  There  are  Amplifiers  who  can  ex- 
tend half  a  dozen  thin  thoughts  over  a  whole  Fo- 
lio ;  but  for  which,  the  tale  of  many  a  vaft  Ro- 
mance, and  the  fubftance  of  many  a  fair  volume 
might be  reduced  into  the  fize  of  a  primmer. 

In  the  book  of  Job  are  thcfe  words,  "  Haft 
**  thou  commanded  the  morning,  and  caufed  the 
*e  day-fpring  to  know  his  place  r"  How  is  this  ex- 
tended by  the  moft  celebrated  Amplifier  of  our 
age. 

*  Canft  thoufet  forth  r//  etherial  mines  on  high,. 
Which  the  refulgent  ore  of  light  fupply  ? 
h  the  celeftial  furnace  to  thee  kncnvn, 
In  which  /melt  the  golden  v.ctaldown  ? 
TreafureSifrcm  which  I  dealt  cut  light  asfaft, 
jfs  all  myftars  aud  lavijh  funs  can  wafte. 

The  fame  author  hath  amplified  a  paflage  in  the 
civth  Pfalm  ;  "  He  looks  on  the  earth,  and  it  trem- 
"  bles.  He  touches  the  hills,  and  they  fmoke." 

f  The  hills  forget  they're  fix' d,  and  in  their  fright 
Caft  off  their  weight,  andeafe  thcmfe  foes  for  flight  : 
The  woods,  with  terror  wing'd,  out-fly  the  icind, 
Andletrve  the  Ixavy,  panting  hills  behind. 

You  here  fee  the  hills  not  only  trembling,  b,ut 
daking  off  the  woods  from  their  backs,  to  run  the 
fafter  :  After  this  you  are  prefcnted  with  a  foot-race 
of  mountains  and  woods,  where  the  woods  difrance 
the  mountains,  that,  like  corpulent  purfy  fellows, 
come  puffing  ajid  panting  a  vaft  way  behind  them. 

*  Job,  p.  1 08. 
t  f . 267. 
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CHAP    IX. 

Of  Imitation,  and  the  Manner  of  Imita'ing. 

THAT  the  true  authors  of  the  Profund  are 
to  imitate  diligently  the  examples  in  their 
cum  twy,  is  not  to  be  qucftioncd,  and  that  divers 
have  by  this  means  attained  to  a  depth  whereunto 
their  own  weight  could  never  have  carried  them, 
is  evident  by  fundry  inflanccs.  Who  lees  not  that 
De  Foe  was  the  poetical  Ton  of  Withers,  Tate  of 
Ogilby,  K.  \Y.:ul  of  John  Taylor,  and  E — n  of 
Blackmore  ?  Therefore  when  we  fit  down  to 
write,  let  us  bring  fomc  great  author  to  our  mind, 
and  aflc  ourfelves  this  queftion  ;  How  would  Sir 
Richard  have  faid  this  ?  Do  I  exprefs  myfclf  as 
fimply  as  Amb.  Philips  ?  Or  flow  my  numbers  \viia 
the  quiet  thoughtlellnefs  of  Mr.  Welfted  ? 

But  it  may  feem  fomewhat  ftrange  to  affert, 
that  our  Proficient  fhould  alfo  read  the  works  of 
thofe  famous  Poets  who  have  excelled  in  the  Su&- 
Itme :  Yet  is  not  this  a  paradox  ?  As  Virgil  is  faid 
to  have  read  Ennius,  out  of  his  dunghill  to  draw 
gold,  fomay  our  author  read  Shakefpear,  Milton, 
and  Dryden  for  the  contrary  end,  to  bury  their 
gold  in  his  own  dunghill.  A  true  Genius,  wheiv 
he  finds  any  thing  lofty  or  fliining  in  them,  will 
have  the  fktll  to  bring  it  down,  take  off  the  glofs, 
or  quite  difchargc  the  colour,  by  fome  ingenious 
C::cumftancc  or  i  ,  fome  audition  or  di- 

mi.iution,  or  by  fome  of  thofc  Figures,  die  ufe  of 
which  we  fliail  fhew  in  our  next  chapter. 

The  book  of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be"  infi- 
nitely fublimc,  and  yet  has  not  the  father  of  the 
Bathos  reduced  it  in  every  page  ?  Is  there  a  paf- 
fage  in  all  Virgil  more  painted  up  and  laboured 
$an  the  dcfcription  of  /Etna  in  the  third  ./EneiJ  ? 

ijuif 
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Hornficis  juxta  tcnat  JEtna  ruinis^ 
Jnterdumque  atram  prcrtcnipit  ad  ttthera  nubem. 
Turbine  fumaxtt  m  piceo^  ct  candente  favilldy 
Attollltquc  globes  Jlammarutn^  ctfidera  Iambi t. 
Intcrdumjcopulzs  avulfaque  I'ifcera  montis 
Erlglt  eruflan^  liq:iffa£laq:iefaxafub  auras 
Cum  gmiitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exajluat  imo. 

(I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle  Englifti  reader,  and 
futh  of  our  jvrtters  as  understand  not  Latin)  Lo  ! 
how  this  is  taken  down  by  ourBritifh  Poet,  by  the 
fmgle  happy  thought  of  throwing  the  mountain  in- 
to a^?/  of  the  ccllc. 

*  /Etna,  an  I  a!!  the  burning  MMMfaM%  find 
Their  kindltdftorts  with  inbred  ftorm*  of  wind 
Bfavn  up  1s  rage  ;  and^  roaring  out,  complain^ 
As  torn  tviib  inward  gripes,  and  iorfring  pain  : 
Lab'ring)  lbr\-  caft  their  dreadful  vomit  roundy 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  fpread  the  ground. 
Horace,  in  fcarch   of  the    Sublime,  ftruclc   his 
head  againft  the  Stars  f  ;  but  Empcdocles,  to  fa- 
thom the  Profund,  threw  himfclf  into  JEtnz.     And 
%vho  but  would  imagine  our  excellent  Modern  had 
aHb  been  there,  from  this  defcription  ? 

Imitation  is  of  two  forts ;  the  firft  is  when  we 
force  to  our  own  purpofes  the  Thoughts  of  others  j 
the  fccond  confifts  in  copying  the  Imperfections, 
or  Blcmi(hes  of  celebrated  authors.  I  have  fee«  a 
Play  profefTedly  writ  in  the  ftyle  of  Shakefpear  j 
wherein  the  refemblance  lay  in  one  fingle  line, 

And fo  good  morrow  fye^  good  tnajter  Lieutenant. 
And  fundry  poems  in  imitation  of  Milton,  where 
with  the  utmoft  exa&nefs,  and  not  fo  much  as  one 
.  neverthelefe  \\  as  conftandy  nathlefs,  em- 

•  Fr.  Arthur,  p    7-. 

•f-  SxMini  feriamjultue  vert  ice. 
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broiiler'd  was  '..',   hermits  were  eremite^  dif- 

d.;in'd  was  'Jdtigndy  fhady  limit 
tmprize,  pagan  fxiynim,  pinions  pcnnwsy  fvvect  dul- 
i-fty  orchards  ordatSy  bridge-work  pontifical ;  nay, 
her  was  hirt  and  their  was  thlr  thro'  the  whole 
poem.  And  in  very  deed,  there  is  no  other  way 
by  which  the  true  modern  poet  could  read,  to  any 
purpofe,  the  works  of  fuch  men  as  Milton  and 
Shnkefpear. 

It  may  be  expected,  that,  like  other  Critics,  I 
(hould  next  fpcak  of  the  Pajjicns :  But  as  the  main 
end  and  principal  effect  of  the  Bathos  is  to  produce 
Tranqttility  of  Mind^  (and  fure  it  is  a  better  defign 
to  promote  jleep  than  madncfs)  we  have  little  to 
fay  on  this  fubjecl.  Nor  will  the  fhort  bounds  of 
this  difcoui  fc  allow  us  to  treat  at  large  of  the  Emol- 
tents  and  the  Opiats  of  Poeiy,  of  the  Cool,  andtlu- 
manner  of  producing  it,  or  of  the  methods  ufeti 
by  our  authors  in  managing  the  Pailions.  I  (half 
but  tranfiently  remark,  that  nothing  contributes  la 
much  to  the  Coaly  as  the  ufe  of  Wit  in  exprcflirg 
pa/Eon  :  The  true  genius  rarely  fails  of  points, 
conceits,  and  proper  Jimile$  on  fuch  occallons  : 
This  we  may  term  the  Pathetic  epigrammatical^  ia 
which  even  puns  are  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuc- 
cefs.  Hereby  our  bell  authors  have  avoided  throw- 
ing themfelvcs  or  their  readers  into-  any  indecent 
Tranfports. 

But  as  it  ii  fometimes  needful  to  excite'  the  paf- 
jiom  of  our  antagonist  in  the  polemic  way,  the  true 
ftudcnti  in  the  law  have  conftantly  taken  their  me- 
thods from  low  life,  where  they  obferved,  that,  to 
move  Anger,  ufe  is  made  of  fcolding  ami  railing  ; 
to  move  Love,  of  bawdry ;  to  beget  Favour  and 
Friendfhip,  of  grofs  flattery  ;  and  to  produce  Fear, 
of  calumniating  an  adverfary  with  crimes  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  State.  As  for  Shame,  it  is  a  filly  paf- 

fior. 
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fion,  of  which  as  our  authors  are  incapable  them- 
fclvcs,  fo  they  would  not  produce  it  in  others. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  Tropes  and  Figures  :  And  firfl  of  the 
vari- gating,  cc-nlounciingj  and  reverfing 
Figures. 

BUT  we  proceed  to  the  Figures.  We  can- 
not too  earneftly  recommend  to  our  authors 
the  ftudy  of  the  AbtiJ'c  of  Speech.  They  thought  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  to  fay  nothing  in  the 
nfual  way,  but  (if  poflible)  in  the  dire<5t  contrary. 
Therefore  the  Figures  muft  be  fo  turn'd,  as  to 
manifeft  that  intricate  and  wonderful  Call:  of  Head 
which  diftinguifhes  all  writers  of  this  kind  ;  or  (as 
I  may  fay)  to  refer  exactly  the  Mold  in  which  they 
were  formed,  in  all  its  inequalities,  cavities,  obli- 
quities, odd  crannies,  and  diftortions. 

It  would  be  endlefs,  nay  impoffible  to  enume- 
rate all  fuch  Figures;  but  we  fhall  content  our- 
felvcs  to  range  the  principal,  which  moft  power- 
fully contribute  to  the  Bathos,  und«r  three  Clafles. 

I.  The   Variegating,  Confounding,  or  Reverf- 
ing Tropes  and  Figures. 

II.  The  Magnifying,  and 

III.  The  Dimimfhing, 

We  cannot  avoid  giving  to  thcfe  the  Greek  or 
Roman  Names  j  but  in  tendcrnefs  10  our  country- 
men and  "fellow- writer?,  many  of  whom,  how- 
ever cxquifite,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  thofe  lan- 
guages, we  have  alfo  explained  them  in  our  mother 
tongue. 

I.  Cf 
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I.  Of  the  firft  fort,  nothing  fo  much  conduces 
to  the  Bathos,  as  the 

CAT  ACHRf  sis. 

A  Maftcr  of  this  will  fay, 

Mow  the  Beard, 
Shave  the  Grafs, 
Pin  the  Plank, 
Nail  my  Sleeve. 

From  whence  refults  the  fame  kind  of  pleafure  ti> 
the  mind,  as  to  the  eye  when  we  behold  Harlequin 
trimming  himfelf  with  a  hatchet,  hewing  down  a. 
tree  with  a  rafor,  making  his  tea  in  a  cauldron, 
and  brewing  his  ale  in  a  tea-pot,  to  the  incredible 
fatisfad~tion  of  the  Britifh  fpedlator.  Another  fource 
of  the  Bathos  is, 

The  METONYMY, 

the  inverfion  of  Caufcs  for  Effects,  of  Inventors 
for  Inventions,  etc. 

Lacd  in  her  *  Co/ins  new  appear  d  the  bride, 
A  f  Bubble-  boy  and  %  Tampion  at  her  fide  , 
And  with  an  air  divine  her  §  Colrnar  play'd  : 
Then  oh  !  foe  cries,  what  /laves  I  round  mi  fee  ? 
Here  a  bright  Redcoat,  there  a  fmart  \\  Toupee. 

The  SYNZCHDOCHE, 

which  confifts,  m  the  ufe  of  a  part  for  the  whole. 
Ybu  may  call  a  young  woman  fometimes  Prctty- 
face  and  Pigs  eyes,  and  fometimes  Snotty-ncje  aud 
Draggle-/^//.  Or  of  Accidents  for  Perfons  ;  as  » 
Lawytr  is  called  Split-caufc,  a  Taylor  Prick-loufe, 

.  •  Stays.  f  Tw«ezcr-cafc.  t  Watch,  f  Fan. 
D  A  fort  of  Pcrri'A'i^;  :  All  words  in  ufc  in  this  prcfcnt 
Year  i  F. 


J 
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etc.  Or  of  things  belonging  to  a  man,  for  the 
man  himfelf ;  as  a  S«;»rY/-man,  a  Gown-man,  a 
T-tn-T-d-mzn  j  a  White-5/^,  a  Turn-/rv,  etc. 

The  APOSIOPESIS. 

An  excellent  figure  for  the  Ignorant,  as,  "  What 
"  (lull  I  fay  ?"  when  one  has  nothing  to  fay  ;  or 
"  I  can  no  more,"  when  one  really  can  no  more, 
Expreffions  which  thfe  gentle  reader  is  fo  good  as 
never  to  take  in  earned. 

The  MET  APR  OR. 

The  firil  rule  is  to  draw  it  from  the  kivcft  things^ 
which  is  a  certain  way  to  fink  the  higheft  ;  as  when 
you  fpcak  of  the  Thunder  of  Heaven,  fay, 

*  Tfo  Lords  above  are  angry  and  talk  big. 

If  you  would  defcribc  a  rich  man  refunding  his 
treafures,  exprefs  it  thus, 

f  Tin  be  (asjaid)  may  Riches  gorge,  the  Spoil 
J't;h:ful  in  mafly  V orr\\t  Jhal!  recoil, 
/hall  he  pert/})  with  a  fvuift  decay  ^ 
Like  his  civn  Ordure,  caft  ivith  fcorn  away. 

The  Second,  that,  whenever  you  ftart  a  Meta- 
phor, you  muft  be  fure  to  run  it  do-ivn^  and  pur- 
fue  it  as  far  as  it  can  go.  If  you  get  the  fcent  of 
a  Slate  negotiation,  follow  it  in  this  manner. 

J  The/tones  and  all  the  elements  with  thfe 
Shall  ratify  a  firlft  confederacy  ; 
H'ild  heafts  their  javage  temper  Jball forget, 
And  for  a  firm  alliance  iv'itb  tlce  treat  ; 
TJjf  finny  tyrant  of  the  fpatious  feas 
^halifend  a  fcaly  embaftyy^r  peace  ; 
His  plighted  faith  the  Crocodile  Jhall  kf(py 
dnd  feeing  thee,  fcrjoyfacerf/ywefp. 

*  Lcf  Alex.  f  Blackm.  Job,  p.  91.93* 

:    f<*    r.  22. 

7  Or 
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Or  if  you  reprefent  the  Creator  denouncing  war 
againft  the  wicked,  be  fure  not  to  emit  one  cir- 
cumftance  ufual  in  proclaiming  and  levying  war. 

*  Envoys  and  Agents,  who  ly  my  ammand 

•de  in  Palejtina's  land, 
To  whom  commiffions  I  have  given* 
To  manage  there  tt.-c  interefts  cf  heaven  : 
Yc  holy  heralds,  who  proclaim 
Or  war  or  peace,  in  mine  your  mafter's  name  : 
Ye  pioneers  of  heaven,  prepare  a  road, 
Make  it  plain,  direct  and  broad  ; 
For  I  in  perfon  will  my  people  head  ; 

For  the  divine  deliverer 
Will  on  his  march  In  majefty  appear, 
And  needs  the  aid  of  no  confed'rate  power. 

Under  the  article  of  the  Confounding,  we  rajilc 
i.  The  MIXTURE  OF  FIGURES, 

which  raifes  fo  many  images,  as  to  give  you  no 
image  at  all.  But  its  principal  beauty  is  when  it 
gives  an  idea  juft  oppcjite  to  what  it  fecmed  meant 
to  dcfcribe.  Thus  an  ingenious  artift  painting  the 
Spring,  talks  of  a  Snow  of  Blofform,  and  thereby 
raifes  an  unexpected  pi&ure  of  Winter.  Of  this 
fort  is  the  following  : 

t  The  gaping  clouds  pour  Jakes  of  fulphur  down^ 
TVhofe  livid fcijkes  ftckningfunbeams  drown, 

What  a  noble  Confufion  ?  clouds,  lakes,  brim- 
ftone,  flames,  fun-beams,  gaping,  pouring,  fick- 
ning,  drowning  !  all  in  two  lines. 

2.  The  JARGON. 

t  Thy  head/hall  rife,  tho"  buried  in  the  duft, 
And'midft  the  douLhii  glittering  turret*  t'nruft. 

•  Blackra.  Ifa.  c.  >1.  \  Pr.  ArtHir,  p.  37. 

p.  107. 
VOL.  VI.  Q 
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£>uare,  What  arc  the  glittering  turrets  of  a 
man's  head  ? 

*  Upon  the  Jhore,  as  frequent  as  the  f and, 

To  meet  the  Prince ',  the  glad  Dimetians  ftand. 

Quetre,  Where  thefc  Dimetians  flood  ?  and  of 
what  fize  they  were  ?  Add  alfo  to  the  Jargon  fuch 
as  the  following. 

f  Definition's  empire  Jhall  no  longer  /off, 
And  Defolation  lye  for  ever  wafte. 

§  Here  Niobe,  fad  mother ;  makes  her  moan, 
Andfeems  converted  to  aftonc  in  ft  cue, 

But  for  Variegation,  nothing  is  more  ufcful  than 

3.  ThePARANOMAsiA,  or  PUN, 
where  a  Word,  like  the  tongue  of  a  jackdaw,  fpeaks 
twice   as   much   by   being   fplit  :  As  this  of  Mr. 
Dennis  |f, 

Bullets  that  wound,  like  Parthian*,  as  they  fly  j 
•r  this  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Welfted  J, 

Behold  the  Virgin  lye 
Naked,  and  only  cover'd  by  the  Sky. 
To  which  thou  may 'ft  add, 

To  fee  her  beauties  no  man  needs  to  ftocp, 
She  has  the  whole   Horizon  for  her  hoep. 

4.  The  ANTITHESIS,  or  SEE-SAW, 

whereby  Contraries  and  Oppositions  are  ballanced 
in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  caufe  a  reader  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  between  them,  to  his  exceeding  delight 
and  recreation.  Such  are  thefe,  on  a  lady  who 
made  herfelf  appear  out  of  -fize,  by  hiding  a  young 
princefs  under  her  cloaths. 

•  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  157.          f  Job,  p.  89.  $   T. 

Cook,  Poems.  ||  Poems  1693,  p.  13.  \  Welfted, 
Poems,  Aeon  and  Lavin. 

*  Mlnle 
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*  jyhile  the  kind  >i\T*pb  changing  her  fattltlefs  Jhapt 
Bt'Loma  unhandlbme,  handfoinely  tofcapt. 

On  the  Maids  of  Hohour  in  mourning, 
f  Sadly  they  charm i  and  difmaKy  they  pkafe. 

His   eyesfo  bright 
J  Let  in  the  obi  eft  and  let  out  the  tight. 

§  Tf)c  Gods  look  pale  to  fee  us  look  fo  red. 

The  ||  Pairut  and  their  Queen 
In  mantles  blue  came  tripping  o'er  the  green. 

f   Ail  nature  felt  a  reverential  food) 

The  fea  Jiood  ftitt  to  fee  the  mountains  rock. 


CHAP.     XI. 

The  Figures  continued  :  Of  the  Magnifying 
and  Diminifhing  Figures. 

A  Genuine  Writer  of  the  Profund  will  take 
care  never  to  magnify  any  object  without 
clouding  it  at  the  fame  time  :  His  Thought  will 
appear  in  a  true  mu%  and  very  unlike  what  is  in 
nature.  It  muft  always  be  remembered  that  dark- 
ncfs  is  an  efFential  quality  of  the  Profund,  or,  if 
there  chance  to  be  a  glimmering,  it  muft  be  as 
Milton  cxprefles  it, 

No  light)  but  rather  darknefs  vifible* 

The  chief  Figure  of  this  fort  is, 
i.  The  HYPERBOLE,  or  Impoflible. 

*  Waller,      f  Steel  on  Queen  Mary.      J  Quarks. 
*  L-.-c,  Alex.  ||  Phil.  I  all.  ff  Black.  Job, 

p.  176. 

O  a,  F«r 
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For  inftance,  of  a  Lion  ; 

*  He  roar'dfo  loud,  and  look'dfo  wond'rous  grim. 
His  vcryjiadow  durjl  not  follow  him. 

Of  a  Lady  at  Dinner. 
Theftlver  whitenefs  that  adorns  thy  neck, 
Sullies  the  plate,  and  makes  the  napkin  bkick. 

Of  the  fame. 

77)'  f  obfcurenefs  of  her  birth 
Cannot  eclipfe  the  lujtre  of  her  eyes, 
Jf/hich  make  her  all  one  light. 

Of  a  Bull-baiting. 

J  Up  to  thejlars  thefpraivling  majlivesfy, 
And  add  new  mcnftcrs  to  the  frighted  fty. 

Of  a  Scene  of  Mifery. 

§  Behold  a  Scene  of  mifrry  and  woe  ! 

Jff-re  Argus foon  might  weep  himfelf  quit*  blind, 
Ev'n  tho'  he  had  Briar  cus'  hundred  hands 
To  wipe  thofe  hundred  eyes. 
And  that  modeft  requeft  of  two  abfent  lovers  : 

Ye  Goek  !  annihilate  but  Space  and  Time, 
And  makf  two  loners  happy. 

2.  The  PERIPHRASIS,  which  the  Moderns  call 
the  Gircumber.dibus,  whereof  we  have  given  ex- 
amples in  the  ninth  chapter,  and  {hall  again  in  the 
twelfth. 

To  the  fame  clafs  of  the  Magnifying  may  be  re- 
ferred the  following,  which  arc  fo  excellently  mo- 
dern, that  we  have  yet  no  name  for  them.  In 
defcribing  a  country  profpedl, 

||    Td  call  them  mountains,  but  cant  call  themfo, 
For  fear  ;;  ivrong  them  with  a  name  too  low  ; 

f  Theob.  Double  Falfhood. 
§  Ancn.  U  Anon 
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ftfji/e  the  fair  vales  beneath  fo  humbly  lit ; 
Tfwt  even  humble  feems  a  term  too  high. 

III.  The  third  clafs  remains,  of  the  Dhninijh- 
ing  Figures  :  And  i.  the  ANTICLIMAX,  where 
the  fecond  line  drops  quite  fliort  of  the  firft,  than 
which  nothing  creates  greater  furprize. 

On  the  extent  of  the  Britifh  Arms. 

*  Under  the  Tropic  is  our  language  fpoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  our  Yoke. 

On  a  Warrior. 

f  Andthou  DalhwJ/)  the  great  God  of  IVar, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

On  the  Valour  of  the  Englifh. 
\  Nor  Art  nor  Nature  has  the  force 

To  ft  op  its  ft  eddy  courfe, 
Nor  Alps  nor  Pyrenaeans  keep  it  cut, 
Nor  fortify' d  Redout. 

At  other  times  this  figure  operates  in  a  larger 
extent  ;  and  when  the  gentle  reader  is  in  expedta- 
tion  of  fome  great  image,  he  either  finds  it  furpri- 
/ingly  imperfect,  or  is  prefented  with  fomething 
low,  or  quite  ridiculous.  A  furprize  refembling 
that  of  a  curious  perfon  in  a  cabinet  of  Antiqua 
Statues,  who  beholds  on  the  pedeftal  the  names 
of  Homer,  or  Cato  ;  but  looking  up,  finds  Homer 
without  a  head,  and  nothing  to  be  feen  of  Cato 
but  his  privy-member.  Such  are  thefc  lines  of  a 
Leviathan  atfea, 

§  His  motion  w ork fy  and  beats  the  oozy  mud, 
And  with  its  Jlime  incorporates  the  food, 
'Till  all  thf  encumber* d,  thick,  fermenting  Jlr earn 
Does  like  one  Pot  of  boiling  Ointment  feem, 

*  Wall.  f  Anon.  J  Dcnn.  on  Namur. 
$  Blackm.  Job,  p.  197. 

O  ?  JVhere'cr 
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Where'er  fc  farina,  he  leaves  along  the  lake 
Such  frfthy  furrows,  fuch  a  foamy  track. 
That  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  appear 
Hoary—  with  age,  or  grey  with  fudden  fear. 

But  perhaps  even  thefe  are  excelled  by  the  en-« 
fuing. 

*  Now  the  refifted flames  and  fiery  Jlore,  ^ 
By  winds  affaulted,  in  wide  forges  roar,  > 
And  raging  feas  flow  down  of  melted  Ore.         j 
Sometimes  they  hear  long  Iron  Bars  remov'd, 
4nd  to  and  fro  huge  Heaps  of  Cinders  fhoy'd, 

2.   The  VULGAR, 

is  alfo  a  Species  of  the  Diminishing  :  By  this  a  fpear 
flying  into  the  air  is  compared  to  a  boy  whittling  as 
he  goes  on  an  errand. 

f  The  mighty  Stuffa  threw  a  majjy  fpear , 

Wl)ich,witk  to  Errand  pleas'd,  fungthro'  the  air. 

A  Man  raging  with  grief  to  a  Maftiff  Dog  : 

J  /  cannot  ftifle  this  gigantic  woe. 

Nor  on  my  raging  grief  a  muzzle  throw. 

And  Clouds  big  with  water  to  a  woman  in  great 
neceflity  : 

Diftended  with  the  Waters  in  *em  pent, 

The  clouds  hang  deep  in  air,  but  hang  unrent. 

3.  The  INFANTINE. 

This  is  when  a  Poet  grows    fo   very   fimple,  as 
to  think  and  talk  like   a  child.     I   lhall  take  my 
examples   from  the  greateft  Mafter  in  this  way  : 
Hear  how  he  fondles,  like  a  meer  ftammerer. 
§  Little  Charm  of  placid  mien, 
Miniature  of  beauty  s  queen, 

*  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  157.  f  Pr.  Arthur.      %  Job, 
p.  41.                 $  Ajnb.  Philips  on  Mil's  Cuzzona 

T  T* 
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Hither,  Britijh  mufe  of  mine, 
Hither  ',  oil  ye  Graecian  Nine, 
IVith  ike  Iwely  Graces  Three, 
And  your  pretty 


the  meadows  next  are  feen, 
Sweet  enamel^  white  and  green. 
When  again  the  lambkins  play, 
Pretty  Sportlingsy«//  of  May. 

Then  the  neck  fo  white  and  round, 
(Little  Neck  with  brillants  bound.) 
And  thy  Gcntlenefs  of  mind, 
(Gentle  frcrn  a  gentle  kind)  etc. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen, 
Happieft  he  of  happy  men,  etc. 

and  the  reft  of  thofe  excellent   Lullabies  of  hi? 
compofition. 

How  prettily  he  afks  the  flieep  to  teach  him  to 
bleat  r 

*  Teach  me  to  grieve  with  bleating  moan,  my  Jheep. 

Hear  how  a  babe  would  reafon  on  his  nurfc's 
death  : 

f  Thai  everjhe  could  die  !  Oh  moft  unkind  ! 
To  die,  and  le#ve  poor  Colinet  behind  ? 
And  yet,  —  JPly  blamt  I  her  ?  - 

With  no  lefs  fimplicity  docs  he  fuppofe  that 
fhcpherdeires  tear  their  hair  and  beat  their  breafb, 
at  their  own  deaths  ; 

J  Ye  brighter  maids,  faint  emblems  of  my  fair, 
Jftth  looks  cajl  down,  and  with  dtjhevei  d  hair, 
In  bitter  anguijh  beat  your  breajli,  and  moan 
Her  dtath  untimely,  as  it  were  your  own. 

-f  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 

P  f  4.  Tht 
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4.  The  INANITY,  or  NOTHINGNESS. 

Of  this  the  fame  auther  furnifhes  us  with  moft 
beautiful  inftanccs  : 

*  Ah  filly  /,  more  filly  than  my  Jheepy 

(jyhich  en  tbefoivry  plain  I  unce  did  keep.) 

f  To  the  grave  Senate  Jhe  could  counfel  givt, 
(fPbicb  with  ajlonijlment  they  did  receive.) 

£  He  whom  loud  iannon  could  not  terrify r, 
Falls  (from  the  grandeur  of  bis  Majcjly.) 

§  Happy,  merry  as  a  king, 

Sipping  dew,  you  tip,   andjitir. 

T^Noife  returning  with  returning  Light, 
What  did  it  ? 

y  Difpcrfdtbe  Silence,  and  diJpclF d  the  Night. 
You  eafily  perceive  the  Nothingncfs  of  every  fe- 
cond  Verfe. 

^  The  glories  of  proud  London  to  furvey^ 
lae  Sun  himjelffoallrife  —  by  break  of  day. 

5.  The  EXPLETIVE, 

admirably  exemplified  in  the  Epithets  of  many  au- 
thors. 

TV  umbrageous  Jhadaw,  and  the  verdant  green, 
The  running  current  i  and odorous  fragrance ', 
Che  or  my  lone  folitude  with  joyous  gladnefs, 
Or  in  pretty  drawling  words  like  thefe, 

4-  All  men  his  tomb,  all  men  his  fans  adore. 
And  bis  fans' fans,   till  there Jhall  be  no  more. 

•  Ibid.  f  Phil,  on  Q^Mary.  %  Ibid. 

§  T.  Cook,  on  a  Gra/hoppcr.  \  Anon. 

U  Autor.  Vet.  4-  T.  Cook,  Poems. 

Th< 
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The  riftng  fun  our  grief  did  fee, 

The  jetting  fun  did  fee  the  jl. 
If  'hi If  wretchtd  we  remcmbred  thffy 
*       O  Sicn,   Sion,  lovely  name. 

6.  The  MACROLOGY  and  PLEONASM 

arc  as  generally  coupled,  as  a  lean  rabbit  with  a 
;.it  one  ;  nor  is  it  a  wonder,  the  fuperfluity  of 
words  and  vacuity  of  fenfe,  being  jult  the  fame 
thing.  I  am  pleafed  to  fee  one  of  our  greatcft 
adverfaries  employ  this  figure. 

•f-  The  growth  of  meadows i  and  the  pride  of  Jjt-Usy 
T^efoodof  armies  and fupport  of  wars. 
Refufe  of  f words,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight  ^ 
LeJJien  his  numbers,  and  contraft  his  ho/t. 
fffiere'er  his  friends  retire,  or  fees  fucceed. 
Cover  'd  with  tempejis,   and  in  oceans  drown  'd, 

Of  all  which  the  Perfection  is 

The  TAUTOLOGY. 

J  Break  thro*  the  billows,  and — divide  the  main 
In  frnoother- numbers,  and—infofter  verfe. 
§  Divide  — and  part — the  fever'd  world— in  two. 

With  ten  thoufand  others  equally  mufical,  and 
plentifully  flowing  thro'  moft  of  our  celebrated  mo- 
dern Poems. 


•  Ibid.  f  Camp.  J  Tonf.Mifc.  120. 

vol.  iv.  p.  291.  4th  Edit.  5  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  121. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Of  Exprefilon,  and  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Style 
of  the  Prefent  Age. 

TH  E  ExpreJJion  is  adequate,  when  it  is  pro- 
portionably  low\to  the  Profundity  of  the 
Thought.  It  muftnot  be  always  Grammatical,  left 
it  appear  pedantic  and  ungcntlemanly  ;  nor  too 
clear,  for  fear  it  become  vulgar  ;  for  obfcurity 
bcflows  a  caft  of  the  wonderful,  and  throws  an 
oracular  dignity  upon  a  piece  which  hath  no  mean- 
ing. 

For  example,  fometimes  ufe  the  wrong  Num- 
ber ;  The  Sword  and  Pejiilcnce  at  once  devour -j,  in- 
ftead  of  devour.  Sometimes  t'he  wrong  Cafe  ; 
And  who  more  Jit  to  footh  the  God  than  ihee  ?  in- 
ftead  of  thou  :  And  rather  than  fay,  Thetis  faw 
Achilles  weep)  fhe  heard  \\\m  weep. 

We  muft  be  exceeding  careful  in  two  things  : 
firft,  in  the  Choice  of  low  J^ords  :  fecondly,  in  the 
fober  and  orderly  way  of  ranging  them.  Many  of 
our  poets  are  naturally  blefs'd  with  this  talent,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  are  in  the  circumftance  of  that 
honeft  Citizen,  who  had  made  Profe  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it.  Let  verfes  run  in  this  man- 
ner, juft  to  be  a  vehicle  to  the  words  :  (I  take 
them  from  my  laft  cited  author,  who,  tho'  other- 
wife  by  no  means  of  our  rank,  fecmed  once  in  his 
life  to  have  a  mind  to  be  fimple.) 

f  If  notj  a  prize  I  will  my  f  elf  decree^ 

from  him,  or  himy  or  elfe  perhaps  from  Ikee. 

J  full  of  days  was  he  ; 
Two  ages  pajit   he  liv'dthe  third  to  fee. 

*  Ti.  Horn.  II.  i.  -j-  Ti.  Horn.  II.  i.  p.  i  r, 

£  Idem,  p.  17. 
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*  The  king  of  forty  kings,  and  honoured  more 
By  mighty  Jove  than  e'er  was  king  before. 

f  That  1  may  knnv,    if  thou  my  pray' r  deny, 
Themoft  defpiid  of  all  the  Gods  am  I. 

%  Then  let  my  mother  once  be  rufd  by  me, 
Tho'  much  more  wife  than  1  pretend  to  be, 

Or  thefe  of  the  fame  hand. 

§  /  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verfe 

To  them  that  praftife  them  with  morefuccefs  : 
Of  greater  truths  I  now  prepare  to  till, 
Andfo  at  once,  dear  friend  and  mufe,fareiuel. 

Sometimes  a  fingle  Word  will  vulgarize  a  poe- 
tical idea  ;  as  where  a  Ship  fet  on  fire  owes  all  the 
Spirit  of  the  Bathos  to  one  choice  word  that  ends 
the  Line. 

||     And  hisfcorch'd  ribs  the  hot  Contagion  fry'd. 
And  in  that  defcription  of  a  World  in  ruins, 

*+  Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break  , 
He  unconcerned  would  hear  the  mighty  Crack. 

So  alfo  in  thefc. 

•f-4-  BtaJJs  tame  and  favage  to  the  river's  brink, 

Come,  from  the  fields  and  wild  abodes —  to  drink, 

Frequently  two  or  three   words   will  do  it  effec- 
tually, 

££  He  from  the  clouds  doe!  the  fweet  liquor  fquecze, 
Tf)at  chears  the  Foreft  and  the  Garden  trees. 

•  Idem,  p.  19.  f  P.  34.  J  p  38. 
4  Tonf.  Mifc.  12°  vol.  iv.  p.  192,  fourth  Edit.       ||  Pr. 
Arthur,  p.  151.              *,  Tonf.  Mifc.  vol.  vi.  p.   119. 
||  Jcb,  263.                 tt  Id.  Job.  264. 

It 
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It  is  alfo  ufcful  to  employ  Technical  Terms,  which 
eftrangc  your  ftilc  from  the  great  ajid  general  ideas 
of  nature  :  and  the  higher  your  fubje£l  is,  the 
lower  mould  you  fcaich  into  mechanicks  for  your 
cxpreffion.  If  you  ddcribe  the  garment  of  an  an- 
gel, fay  that  his  *  Linen  w>  finely  fyitn,  and  bleached 
on  the  happy  Plains,  f  Call  an  army  of  angels, 
Angelic  Cuirajjiers,  and,  if  you  have  occafion  to 
mention  a  number  o/  misfortunes,  ftyle  them 

$  Frejh  Troops  of  Pains  ,    and  regimented  I  foes. 

STYLE  is  divided  by  the  Rhetoricians  into  the 
Proper  and  the  Figured.  Of  the  Figured  we  have 
already  treau-d,  and  the  Proper  is  what  our  authors 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  Of  Styles  we  (hall  men- 
tion only  the  Principal  which  ow«  to  the  moderns 
cither  their  chief  Improvement,  or  entire  Invention. 

i.  The  FLORID  Style, 

titan  which  none  is  more  proper  to  the  Bathos,  as 
flowers,  which  are  the  Lcwcjl  of  vegetables,  aremofr. 
Gaudy,  and  do  many  times  grow  in  great  plenty  at 
the  bottom  of  P  etuis  and  Diubct. 

A  fi:je  uiitcr  in  this  kind  preftnts  you  with  the 
following  Pofie  : 

§  The  groves  appear  aUdrsflwitbivreaths  of  flow  m, 
And  fr:m  their  leaves  drop  aromatic  flowers, 
Jf^b^fe  fragrant  heads  in  myJJic  twines  above, 
£xchang'd  their  fweets,  and  mix'd  with  thoufand. 


As  if  the  Billing  branches  J^rove 
To  beautify  and  fo^di  t!x  grwe,  — 


(which  indeed  moft  branches  do.)     But  this  is  ftill 
excelled  by  our  Laureat, 

•   Prince  Arthur,  p.  19.  f    Ibid.  p.  339. 

t  J°b»  P-  86.  $  Behn's  Poems,  p  2. 
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*  Branches  in  branches  ttvhfd  csmf>ofe  the  grove, 
And  Jhod  <.•'../  //;v./.7,  and  I  l:Jfom  intokve. 
The  trer:    ,  .-.dual  vows  repeat, 

A  i  :'S  ben  fling  poplars  ;; 

The  dijlant  /.  em  to  prffs  wire  nigh, 

And  '.•ing  alders,  aLkrs  jlgh. 

Hear  alfo  our  Homer. 

f  His  Robe  of  State  is  formal  of  light  rcfind, 
An  endlcfi  Train  of  Ittjlrc  fpreads  behind. 

throne's  of  bright  compacted  Glory  made, 
rh  Pearl  celcjlial)  and  with  Gems  inlaid  : 

v<v  Floods  of  joy,  and  Seas  of  iphndor  flow, 
On  all  tti  angelic  gazing  throng  below. 

2.  The  PERT  Style. 

This  does  in  as  peculiar  a  manner  become  the 
low  in  wit,  as  a  pert  air  does  the  low  in  ftature. 
Mr.  Tfjomas  Brown,  the  author  of  the  London  Spyr 
and  all  the  Spits  and  Trips  in  general,  are  herein 
to  be  diligently  ihidied  :  In  Verle  Mr.  Gibber's  Pr»- 


But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  if  is  never  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  as  when  it  rs  employed  in  Mat,  -mixing 
and  Adapting  to  the  Tajle  of  the  Times  the  works 
of  the  Ancients.  This  we  rightly  phrafe  Doing 
them  into  Englifh,  and  Mu:-ir.*  them  Englifli  -t 
two  expreflions  of  great  Propriety,  the  one  denot- 
ing our  Neglett  of  the  Manner  bow,  the  other  the 
Force  and  Compulfion  with  which  it  ii'  bf6tight  about. 
It  i^>  by  virtue  of  this  Style  that  Tacitus  talks  like 
a  CofTee-houfe  Politician,  Jofephus  like  the  Bri- 
tifh  Gazetteer,  Tully  is  as  fhort  and  fmart  as  Se- 
neca or  Mr.  Afgil),  Marcus  Aureliub  is  excellent  at 

•  Guardian,   ia«   12-  f  Bhckm.  Pf.  civ. 

Snipfnap> 
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Snipfnap,  and  honeft  Thomas  a  Kempis  as  Prim 
and  Polite  as  any  preacher  at  court. 

3.  The  ALA  MODE  Style, 

which  is  fine  by  being  new,  and  has  this  happinefs 
attending  it,  that  it  is  as  durable  and  extenfive  as 
the  poem  itfelf.  Take  fome  examples  of  it,  in 
the  defcription  of  the  Sun  in  a  Mourning  coach 
upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

*  Set  Phoebus  now,  as  once  for  Phaeton, 

Has  majk'd  hisface,  and  put  deep  Mourning  on  j 
Dark  clouds  his  fable  Chariot  do  furround^ 
And  the  dull  Steeds  ftalk  o'er  the  melancholy 
round. 

Of  Prince  Arthur's  Soldiers  drinking. 

\  Wlnle  rich  Burgundian  winf,  and  bright  Cham- 
paign 
Chafe  from  their  minds  the  terrors  of  the  main. 

(whence  we  alfo  learn,  that  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
paign make  a  man  on  fhore  defpife  a  ftorm  at  fea.) 

Of  the  Almighty  encamping  his  Regiments. 

J  He  funk  a  vaji  capacious  deep, 
JWere  he  his  liquid  Regiments  does  keep+ 
Iliither  the  waves  file  off,  and  make  their  way* 
To  form  the  mighty  body  of  the  fea  ; 
Inhere  they  encamp,  and  in  their  ftation  (land, 
Entrench 'd  in  Works  of  Rock,  and  Lines  of 
Sand. 

Of  two  Armies  on  the  point  of  engaging. 

§  TcnJ  armies  are  the  Cards  which  loth  mujl  play  ; 
At  Itaft  come  off  a  Saver  if  you  may  : 

*  Amb.  Philips.  f  Pr."  Arthur,  p.   16. 

£  Blackm.  Pf.  civ.  p.  261.  $  Lee,  Sophon. 

Throw 
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ThroW  boldly  at  the  Sum  the  Godsfave  fet  j 
Thifi  on  your  fide  will  all  their  fortunes  bet. 

All  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  prefent  Cuftoms  and 
beft  Fafliions  of  our  Metropolis. 

But  the  principal  branch  of  the  Alamode  is  the 
PRURIENT,  a  Style  greatly  advanced  and  honour- 
ed of  late  by  the  pra&icc  of  perfons  of  the  firjl 
Qtiality  ;  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Ladies? 
not  unfucccfsfully  introduced  even  into  the  Draw- 
ing-room. Indeed  its  incredible  Progrefs  and  Con- 
iv  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  great  Se~ 
Jofiris,  and  are  every  where  known  by  the  feme 
Alarms,  the  images  of  the  genital  parts  of  men  or 
women.  It  conlills  wholly  of  metaphors  drawn 
from  two  moft  fruitful  fources  or  fprings,  the  very 
Bathos  of  the  human  body,  that  is  to  fay  *  *  * 
and  *  *  *  Hiatus  n:ig nus  lachrymabilis.  *  *  *  * 
******************* 

And  felling  of  Bargains,  and  double  Entendre,  and 
.-£*•&•'    and  'oxJspM/\J«7t(&',  all  derived   from  the 
faid  fources. 

4.  The  FINICAL  Style, 

which  confifts  of  the  moft  curious,  affe&ed,  mincing 
metaphors,  and  partakes  of  the  alamode. 

As  this,  of  a  Brook  dry'd  by  the  Sun. 

*  Won  by  tbffummer's  importuning  ray,  n 

77/  elopin^y/>rfl#i  did  from  her  channeljlray,       C 
And  with  cntic'mgfun-beams  frole  away.  3 


Of  an  eafy  Death. 

watchful  death  fallen  bis  harvtjilock, 
And  fee  thee  ripe  with  age,   invite  the  hook\ 
He'll  gently  cut  thy  bending  Stalk ,  and  thee 
Lay  kindly  in  the  Grave,  ).'is  Granary. 

"  Ll.x'.cn.  Jcb7p.  26.  f  Ibid.p 
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Of  Trees  in  a  Storm. 

*  Oaks  whofe  extended  arms  the  winds  defy. 

The  tempejl  fees   their  Jlrength^  and    fighs,  and 
pafles  by. 

Of  Water  fimmering  over  the  Fire. 
•f-  The  fparkling  flames  raife  water  to  a  Smile, 

Yet   the    pleas 'd   liquor  pines,  and  IcJ/ens  all  the 
while. 

5.  LASTLY,  I  (hall  place  the  CUMBROUS, 
which  moves  heavily  under  a  load  of  metaphors, 
and  draws  after  it  a  long  train  of  words.  And  the 
BUSK.IV,  or  Stately^  frequently  and  with  great  fe- 
Jicity  mixed  with  the  former.  For  as  the  firft  is 
the  proper  engine  to  deprcfs  what  is  high,  fo  is  the 
fecond  to  raiie  what  is  bafe  and  low  to  a  ridiculous 
Visibility :  When  both  thefe  can  be  done  at  once, 
then  is  the  Bathos  in  perfection  ;  as  when  a  man 
is  fet  with  his  head  downward,  and  his  breech 
upright,  his  degradation  is  compleat  :  One  end  of 
him  is  as  high  as  evor,  only  that  end  is  the  wrong 
one.  Will  not  every  true  lover  of  the  Profund  be 
delighted  to  behold  the  moft  vulgar  and  low  ac- 
tions of  life  exalted  in  the  following  manner  ? 

Who  knocks  at  the  Door  ? 
For  whom  thus  rudely  pleads  my  hud-tongu'd  gatey 
That  he  may  enter  ? 

See  who  is  there  ? 

}  Advance  the  fringed  curtains  of  thy  eyes. 
And  tell  me  "Mho  comes  yonder 

»  Derm.  '          f  Anon.  Tonf.  Mifc.  Part  vi.  p.  ;»4. 
^  Temp.  2 

Shut 

• 
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Shut  the  Door. 

The  wooden  guardian  of  our  privacy 
£>tiic&  on  its  axlf  turn.  -- 

Bring  my  Cloaths. 

Bring  mi  what  Mature,  tayhr  to  the  Bear, 
7c  Man  himfelf  dcny'd  :  She  gave  me  Coldy 
But  weald  not  give  me  Cloaths.  -- 

Light  the  Fire. 

Bring  forth  fome  remnant  of  Promethean  thfftj 
Quick  to  expand  th'  inclement  air  congeal  'd 
By  Boreas'  rude  breath.  -- 

Snuff  the  Candle. 

Ton   Luminary  amputation  needs^ 

Thus  Jhall  you  Jove  its  half-  extinguished  life, 

Open  the  Letter. 
*  Wax  !  render  up  thy  trujl.  — 

Uncork  the  Bottle,  and  chip  the  HreaJt 
thine  engine  to  thefpungy  door^ 


Set  Hacchus/nw:  hitglafly  prifonfree, 
Andjlrip  white  Ceres  of  her  nut-brown  coat. 

*  Theob.  Double  Fallhcod. 


i 
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CHAP.    XIII. 
A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Bathos. 

THUS  have  I  (my  dear  Countrymen)  with 
incredible  pains  and  diligence,  difcovered  the 
hidden  fourccs  of  the  Bati)isy  or,  as  I  may  fay, 
broke  open  the  Abyflcs  of  this  Great  Dt-tj>.  And 
having  now  cflablifned  good  and  wholcfome  Laws, 
what  remains  but  that  all  true  moderns  with  their 
utmoft  might  do  proceed  to  put  the  fame  in  exe- 
cution ?  In  order  whereto,  I  think  I  fhall  in  the 
fccoml  place  highly  dcfervc  of  my  Country,  by 
proposing  fuch  a  Scbmit,  as  may  facilitate  this  great 
end. 

As  our  Number  is  confcflixlly  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  thjere    feems  nothing   wanting  but 
Unanimity  among  ourfclves.     It  is  therefore  hum- 
bly  offered,  that  all    and  every   individual  of  the 
Bathos,  do  enter  into  a  firm  aflbciatiort,  and  in- 
corporate into   One   regular  Body,  whereof  every 
member,  even   the  meaoeft,  will  feme  way  con- 
tribute to  the  fupport  of  the  whole  ;  in  like  man- 
ner,   as   the   weakeft   reeds,  when  joined   in  one 
bundle^    become  infrangible.     To   which  end  our 
Art  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot  with  othi-r 
Arts  of  this  age.     The  vaft  improvement  of  mo- 
dern manufa£tures    ariieth  frdfti  their   being  divid- 
ed into  fevcral  branches,  and  parcelled  out  to  1'c- 
veral  trades  :  For  initance,  in  Clock-making  one 
artift  makes  the  balance,  another  the  fpring,  ano- 
ther the  crown-wheels,  a  fourth  the  cafe,  and  the 
principal  workman  puts  all  together  :  To  this  oeco- 
nomy  we    owe    the    perfection    of  our   modern 
watches,  and  doubtl«fs  we  allb   might  that  of  our 
modern  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  were  the  feveral  parts 
branched  out  in  the  like  mannfr. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  divers  per- 
-  no  other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a  ftrong 
difpofuion  to  the  formation  of  fome  particular 
Trope  or  Figure.  Ariftotle  faith,  tjiat  the  Hyper- 
bole is  an  ornament  lit  for  young  Men  of  Quality  ; 
accordingly  we  find  in  thole  Gentlemen  a  wonder- 
ful propcnfity  toward  it,  which  is  marvclloufly 
improved  by  Travelling  :  Soldiers  alfo  and  Seamen 
are  very  happy  in  the  fame  Figure.  The  Peri- 
phrnfu  or  Circumlocution  is  the  peculiar  talent  of 
Country  Farmers  ;  the  Proverb  and  Apologue  of 
Men  at  their  clubs;  the  EUipfis  or  fpecch  by 
half  words,  of  Minifters  and  Politicians,  the  Apo- 
fiopcfu  of  Courtiers,  the  Litotes  or  Diminution  of 
Ladies,  Whifpcrers  and  Backbiters,  and  the  Ana- 
diplofts  of  common  Cryers  and  Hawkers,  who,  by 
redoubling  the  fame  words,  perfuade  people  to  buy 
their  oyfters,  green  haftings,  or  new  ballads.  Epi- 
thets may  be  f  ".Mid  in  great  plenty  at  Billingfgate, 
SarcaJ'm  and  Irony  learned  upon  the  Water,  and 
the  EpiphoHfma  or  Exclamation  frequently  from  the 
Beargarden,  and  as  frequently  from  the  Hear  him 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

N  >w  cat.  !>  man  applying  his  whole  time  and  ge- 
nius upon  his  particular  Figure,  would  doubtlefs 
attain  to  perfection  ;  and  when  each  became  in- 
corporated ami  fworn  into  the  Society  (as  hath 
been  propolcd)  a  Poet  or  Orator  would  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  fend  to  the  particular  Traders 
in  each  Kind,  to  the  Metaphortft  for  his  Allegories, 
t<>  the  Simile- maker  for  his  Comparjfonsy  to  the  Ira- 
nift  for  his  Sarcafms,  to  the  jbothtgrnatift  for  his 
.  -fsy  etc.  whereby  a  Dedication  or  Speech 
would  be  compofed  in  a  moment,  the  fuperior  ar- 
tiit  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  together  all 
the  Materials. 

I  then  fore  propofc  that  there  be   contrived  with 

all  convenient  dlfpatch,  at  the  publick  expence,  a 

P  a  Rh<t*- 
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Rhetorical  O)eft  of  Drawers,  confifting  of  three 
Stories,  the  highelt  for  the  Deliberative,  the  middle 
mftrative,  and  the  loweft  for  the  Ju- 
dicial. Thefc  lhall  be  divided  into  Loci,  or  Places, 
being  n-pofitorics  for  Matter  and  Argument  in  the 
.•.I  kiii<U  of  oration  or  writing  ;  and  every 
Drawer  fhall  again  be  Rib-divided  into  Cells,  rc- 
fl  ruling  thofe  of  Cabinets  for  Rarities.  The 
npartint-nt  fur  Peace  or  War,  and  that  of  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Prefs,  may  in  a  very  few  days  be  rilled 
y/ith  li-veral  arguments  perfectly  new  ;  and  the 
Vituperative  Partition  will  as  eahly  be  replenifhed 
with  a  moft  choice  collection,  entirely  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  the  prefent  age.  Every 
compofcr  \vill  foou  be  taught  the  uie  of  this  Cabi- 
net, an«J  how  tn  manage  all  the  Regifters  of  it, 
which  will  be  drawn  out  much  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  in  an  Org~n. 

1  '  e  Kx.-ys  of  it  mud  be  kept  in  honeft  hands, 
by  feme  Reverend  Prelate,  or  Valiant  Officer,  of 
unqueitioned  Loyalty  and  Affection  to  every  pre- 
fent Eftablifhment  in  Church  and  State  ;  which 
will  fuffictenthr  guard  againft  any  mifchief  which 
might  other  wife  be  apprehended  from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  fuch  hands,  it  may  be  at 
cfifcretion  Lt  out  by  the  Day,  to  feveral  great  Ora- 
tors in  both  Houfes  ;  from  whence  it  is  to  be  hoped 
mych  Profit  and  Gain  will  alfo  accrue  to  our  So- 
ciety. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

How  to  make  Dedications,  Panegyrics,  or 
Satires,  and  of  the  Colours  of  Honour- 
able and  Difhonourable. 

NOW  of  wh.it  ncccflity  the  foregoing  Pro- 
ject may  prove,  will  appear  from  this  finale 
confideration,  that  nothing  is  of  equal  confeqiiehce 
to  the  fuccefs  of  our  Works,  as  Speed  and  DiJ~ 
patch.  Great  pity  it  is,  that  folid  brains  arc  not 
like  other  folid  txxTiet,  conftantly  endowed  with  a 
velocity  in  finking,  proportioned  to  their  hea- 
vinefs  :  For  it  is  with  the  Flowers  of  the  Ba- 
thos as  with  thofe  of  Nature,  which  if  the  careful 
gardener  brings  not  haftily  to  market  in  the  Morn- 
ing, muft  unprofitably  perifh  and  wither  before 
r.  And  of  all  our  productions  none  is  fo 
fhoit-livcd  as  the  Dedication  and  Panegyric^  which 
arc  often  but  the  Praife  of  a  Day,  and  become 
by  the  next,  utterly  ufelels,  improper,  indecent, 
and  falfc.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  in- 
afmuch  as  thefe  two  are  the  forts  whereon  in  a 
manner  depends  that  Profit ,  which  muft  ftill  be 
remembered  to  be  the  main  end  of  our  Writers  and 
Speakers. 

\Vc  fhaJl  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in  me  vv- 
ing  the  quickeft  method  of  compofingthem  ;  ;iftt.r 
which  we  will  teach  a  fhort  Jfay  to  Epic  Pottry. 
And  tliefc  btin;r  conftflcdly  the  works  of  nioft 
Importance  and  Difficulty,  it  is  prcfumed  we  may 
leave  the  reft  to  each  author's  own  learning  or 
practice. 

i-irft    of    Pi.H-'zyric :    Every  man  is   honourable, 

who  is  fo  by  Law,  Cuftom,  or  Title.     The  Pub- 

lick  arc  better  judges  of  what  is  honourable  than 

P  3  private 
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private  M  .  'I  he  Virtues  of  great  Men,  like 
thofe  05  Plants,  arc  inherent  in  them  whether  they 
are  exerted  or  not ;  and  the  more  ftrongly  inhe- 
rent, the  lefs  they  are  exerted ;  as  a  Man  is  the 
more  rich,  the  lefs  he  fpends.  All  great  Mini- 
fters,  without  tither  private  or  oeconomical  Virtue, 
are  virtuous  by  their  Pofts  ;  liberal  and  generous 
upon  the  Publi ',k  Moncj^  provident  upon  Publick 
Sufp/ifSy  juft  by  paying  Publick  interest,  couragi- 
ous  and  magnanimous  by  the  Fleets  and  Armies, 
magnificent  upon  the  Piillick  Expences,  and  pru- 
dent by  Publick  Sitccrfs.  They  have  by  their  Of- 
fice, a  right  to  a  {hare  of  the  Publick  Stock  of  Vir- 
tues ;  bchdcs  they  are  by  P refer iption  immemorial 
invtlled  in  nil  the  celebrated  virtues  of  their  Pre~ 
deceflon  in  the  fame  ftations,  efpecially  thofe  of 
their  o\vn  Anceftors. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  Colours  of 
Honourable  and  Dijbcnourciblc,  they  are  various  in 
different  Countries  :  In  this  they  are  Blue,  Green, 
and  Red. 

But  forafmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Pub- 
lick  doth  often  require  that  we  fhould  put  feme 
things  in  a  ftrong  light,  and  throw  a  fhade  over 
others,  I  fhall  explain  the  method  of  turning  a  vi- 
cious Man  into  a  Hero. 

The  firft  and  chief  rule  is  the  GalJen  Rule  of 
Transformation,  which  confiftsin  converting  Vices 
into  their  bordering  Virtues.  A  Man  who  is  a 
Spendthrift,  and  will  not  pay  a  juft  Debt,  may 
have  his  Injuftice  transformed  into  Liberality  -y 
Cowardice  may  be  metamorphofed  into  Prudence  ; 
Intemperance  into  good  Nature  and  good  Fellow- 
fhip  j  Corruption  into  Patriotifm  ;  and  LewdrtcG 
into  Tendernefs  and  Facility. 

The  fecond  is  the  Ruh  cf  Contraries  :  It  is       . 
tain,  the  Itfs  n.  Man  is  endued  with  any  Virtue,  the 
more  need  he  h.h  to  have  it  plentifuity  beftowed, 

cfpecially 
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cfnccially  thofe  good  qualities  of  which  the  world 
Amorally  believes  he  hath  none  at  all  :  For  who 
will  thank  a  Man  for  giving  him  that  which  he 

has  ? 

The  Revcrfe  <>f  thefe  Precepts  will  fcrve  for  Sa- 

wlu.Tcin   we  are  ever  to  remark,  that  whofo 

his  placr,  or  becomes  out  of  favour  with  the 

-nmc-nt,    hath   forfeited    his  fhare  in  pttb&k 

;hnv<r.     Therefore  the  truly  publick 

ought  in  duty  to  ftrip   him  whom 

the  government  hath   ftripped  ;  which    is  the  real 

./  Ju/Ka  of  this  age.     For  a  full  collection 

of  Topicks  and  Epithets  to  be  ufcd   in  the  Praile 

and  Difpraifc  of  Miiiiilerial  and  Unminifterial  Per- 

fons,  I  refer  to  our  Rhetorical  Cabinet  ;  concluding 

with  an  carneft  exhortation  to  all   my  brethren,  to 

obierve  the  Precepts  here  laid  down,  the   negleft 

of  which  hath  coft  fome  of  thc^m  their  Ears  in  a 

Pill 


CHAP.     XV. 
A  Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Foem. 

AN    Epic  Poem,    the   Criticks  agree,    is  the 
ttfl  work    human  nature  is  capable  of. 
In     i v  laid  down    many    mechanical 
for  compofuions  of  this  forti  but  at  the  fame 
tin.,    (tie?  cut  off  almoft  all  undertakers  from  the 
polTihility   of  ever   performing  them  ;  lor    t^hc  firft 
station  they  unanimoufly  require  in  a  Po 
tftu.     I   (hall  hear  endeavour  (for  the  benefit 
nitiymcn)to  uiakeit  nianileft,  that  Epic 
'       ::iadc  without  n  G<nnif,  nay  with- 
er mm.h   Reading.     This  mu  :• 
,    Treat  uft-  t  ,  all  thole  who   cpttfefc 
1J  -f 
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they  never  Rcad^  and  of  whom  the  world  is  con- 
vinced they  never  Learn.  Moliere  obferves  of 
piaking  a  dinner,  that  any  man  can  do  it  with 
Money,  and  if  a  profdTed  Cook  cannot  do  it  with- 
out, he  has  his  Art  for  nothing  ;  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  making  a  Poem,  'tis  eafily  brought  about 
by  him  that  has  a  Genius^  but  the  ikili  lies  in  do- 
ing it  withput  one.  In  puriuance  of  this  end,  I 
{ball  prdtnt  the  reader  with  a  plain  ;.nd  certain 
R-djt,  by  which  any  author  in  the  Bathos  may 
be  qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

For  the  FABLE. 

Take  out  of  an  old  Poem,  Hillory-book,  Ro- 
mance, or  Legend  (for  inftancc,  Geoff'ry  of  Mon- 
Htoutb,  or  DM  Bclianis  cf  Greece}  .thole  parts  of 
ftory  which  afrbid  cioft  fcope  for  long  Defcriptiens  : 
W.t  thefc  pieces  together,  and  throw  ail  the  adven- 
tures you  fancy  into  one  Tale.  Then  take  a  Hero, 
whom  you  may  chufe  for  the  found  of  his  name, 
and  put  him  into  the  midft  of  thefe  adventures  : 
There  let  him  -work  for  twelve  books  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  you  may  take  him  out,  ready  prepared  to 
ccnquer  or  to  marry  ;  it  being  neccfiary  that  the 
concJufion  of  an  Epic  Poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  EPISODE. 

Take  any  remaining  adventure  of  your  former 
collection,  in  which  you  could  no  way  involve 
your  Hero  ;  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it  will  be  of  ufe, 
applied  to  any  other  perfori,  who  may  be  loft  and 
evaporate  in  the  courfc  of  the  work,  without  the 
k-alt  ciamatre  to  the  compolition. 

For  the  MORAL  and  ALLEGORY. 

Thcfeyou  may  extract  out  of  the   Fable  after - 
•>  at  your  Jeiftuv  :  Be  fure  you  ftrain  them 

for 
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For  the  MANSERS. 

For  thofc  of  the  Hero,  take  all  the  beft  quali- 
ties you  can  find  in  the  moft  celebrated  Heroes  of 
antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  Confif- 
lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But-  be 
fure  they  are  qualities  which  your  Patron  would  be 
thought  to  have  j  and  to  prevent  anv  miftake  which 
the  \vorld  may  be  fubject  to,  fele&from  the  alpha- 
bet thofc  capital  letters  that  conapofe  his  name,  and 
fct  them  at  the  head  of  a  Dedication  before  your 
Poem.  However,  do  not  abfolutcly  obiervc  the 
exact  quantity  of  thtie  Virtues,  it  not  being  de- 
termined whether  or  no  it  be  necerfary  for  the  Hero 
of  a  Poem  to  be  an  hineft  Man.  For  the  Under- 
Chara£lcrst  gather  them  from  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  change  the  names  as  occafion  ferves. 

For  the  MACHINES. 

Take  of  Deities ;  male  and  female,  as  many  as 
you  can  ufe  :  Separate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  ;  Let  Juno  put  him 
in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remem- 
ber on  all  occafions  to  make  ufe  of  volatile  Mer- 
cury. If  you  have  need  of  Devils^  draw  them  out 
of  Milton's  Paradife,  and  extract  your  Spirits  from 
Taflb.  The  ufe  of  thefe  Machines  is  evident  j 
fmce  no  Epic  Poem  can  poflibly  fubfift.  without 
them,  the  wifcft  way  is  to  rcferve  them  for  your 
greatcft  neceflities  :  When  you  cannot  extricate 
your  Hero  by  any  human  means,  or  yourfelf  by 
your  own  wit,  fcek  relief  from  Heaven,  and  the 
Gods  will  do  your  bufmefs  very  readily.  Thii  is 
according  to  the  direct  Prefcription  of  Horace  in 
hii>  Art  of  Poetry, 

\e:  Dfus  :nttrfit,  ni/i  digniu  vindict  Nodus 
—  2 

That 
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That  is  to  fay,  A  Poet  Jhould  never  call  upon  the 
Gods  for  their  Jjfiftance^  but  when  he  is  in  great 
Perplexity. 

For  the  DESCRIPTIONS. 

For  a  Tempeft.  Take  Euru?,  Zephyr,  Auftcr, 
and  Boreas,  and  caft  them  together  in  one  verfe  : 
add  to  thcfe  of  Rain,  Lightning  and  Thunder  (the 
loudeft  you  can)  quantum  Jujficit  :  mix  your  Clouds 
and  Billows  well  together  'till  they  foam,  and 
thicken  your  Defcription  here  and  there  with  a 
Quickfand.  Brew  your  Tempeft  well  in  your 
head,  before  you  fet  it  a  blowing. 

For  a  Battle.  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  Images 
and  Defcriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads,  with  a  fpice 
or  two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  over- 
plus, you  may  lay  them  by  for  a  Skirmijh.  Scafon 
it  well  with  Similes,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent 
Battle. 


For  a  Burning  Town.  If  fuch 
be  neceflary  (becaufe  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in 
Virgil)  old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But 
if  you  fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a 
Chapter  or  two  of  the  Theory  of  the  Conflagra- 
tion y  well  circumftanced  and  done  into  verJe,  will 
be  a  good  Suaedancutn. 

As  for  Similes    and  Metaphors^    they    may    be 
found  all   over  the    Creation  ;  the    molt  ignorant 
may  gather  them,  but  the   difficulty  is  in    at-- 
them.     For  this  advife  with  your  Bookfcller. 


C   H  A  P 
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C  il  A  P.     XVI. 
A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Scacre, 

IT  may  be  thought  that  we  Should  not  wb 
omit  the  Drama,  which  makes  fo  great  and  -.o 
a  part  of  Poetry.     But  this  Province  is  fo 
vve'l  taken  care  of,   by  the  prcii  ni  A  f  the 

Theatre,  that  it  is  perfectly  needlefs  to  fuggeft  to 
them  any  other  Methods  than  they  have  ai.^dy 
practiled  for  the  advancement  ot  the  Bathos. 

Here  therefore,  in  the  Name  of  all  <",r:  Bre- 
thren, let  me  return  our  fincere  and  humble 
Thanks  to  the  moft  Auguft  Mr.  Barton  Booth, 
the  moft  Serene  Mr.  Robert  Wilks,  and  the  moft 
Undaunted  Mr.  Col  ley  Cibber  ;  of  whom  let  it  be 
known,  when  the  People  of  this  Agejhall  be  Ancef- 
tors,  and  to  all  the  SucceJJion  of  our  Succejfors^  that 
to  this  prefent  Day  they  continue  to  Out-do  even 
their  own  Out-doings :  And  when  the  inevitable 
Hand  of  fweeping  Time  fhall  have  brtiflied  < 
the  Works  of  To-day,  may  this  Teftimony  of  a 
(*>) -temporary  Critic  to  their  Fame,  be  extend, 
far  as  To-morrow. 

Yet,  if  to  fo  wife  an  Adminiftration  it  be  poffi- 
ble  any  thing  can  be  added,  it  is  that  more  ample 
and  comprehenfive  Scheme  which  Mr.  Dennis  and 
Mr.  Gildon  (the  two  greateft  Critics  and  Reform - 
cr>  then  living)  made  publick  in  the  year  1720,  in 
a  Project  figned  with  their  Names,  and  dated  th«: 
ad  of  February.  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by 
prelenting  the  Reader  with  the  Subftance  of  it. 

r.  It  is   propofcd,  that  the  two  Theatres  be  in- 
corporated into  one  Company  j  that  the  Royal  //.\i- 
dtmy  rif  Mufick  hf!  added  to  them  as  znOrch. 
and   that   Mr,  ..ith  his  Prj/-e- fighters,  anJ 
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Violante   with  the  Rope-dancers,  be   admitted  in 
Partnerftiip. 

2.  That  a  fpacious  Building  be  erected  at  the 
Publick  expence,  capable  of  containing  at  leaft  tfi 
thoufand  Spectators,    which   is  become    abfolutcly 
ncceflary  by  the  great  addition  of   Children   and 
Nurfcs  to  the  Audience,  fince  the  new  Entertain- 
ments.    That  there  be  a  Stage  as  large  as  the  Athe- 
nian, which   was   near  ninety  thouland  geometri- 
cal   paces  fquare,    and   feparate  divifions    for   the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  my  Lords  the  Judges, 
the  honourable  the  Directors  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  who  fhall  all  have  their 
Places  frank. 

3.  If  IFeftMinfter-Hd/Jbe  not  allotted  to  this  fer- 
vicc  (which  by  rcafon  of  its  proximity  to  the  two 
Chambers  of  Parliament  above-mentioned,  fccms 
not  altogether  improper  ;)  it  is  left  to  the  \vifdom 
of  the  Nation  whether  Somerfit-Houfc  may  not  be 
demolifhed,  and  a    Theatre  built  upon  that  Site, 
which  lieo  convenient  to  receive  Spectators  from 
the  County  of  Surrey ,  who  may  be  wafted  thither 
by  water-carriage,  eftccmed  by  all  Projectors  the 
chcapcil  whatfoever.     To  this  may  be  added,  that 
the  river  TJiames  may  in  the  readicft  manner  con- 
vey thofe  eminent  Perfonages  from  Courts  beyond 
the   feas,  who  may  be  drawn   either  by  Cunofity 
to  behold  fome  of  our  moft  celebrated   Pieces,  or 
by  Affection  to  fee  their  Countrymen,  the   Harle- 
quins  and  Eunuchs  -y  of  which   convenient  notice 
jnay  be  given,  for  two  or  three  months  before,  in 
the  public  Prints. 

4.  That  the  Tbeatrt    abovcfaid    he    environed 
wiih   a  fair  Quadrangle  cf  Buildings,  fitted  for  the 
accommodation  of  decayed   Critics  and  Poets  ;  out 

of 
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of  whom  Six  of  the  moft  aged  (their  age  to  be 
computed  from  the  year  wherein  their  firft  work 
\\-.\-,  publifhcd)  fhall  be  elected  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  focicty,  provided  ncverthelefs  that  the 
Laureat  for  the  time  being,  may  be  always  one. 
The  Head  or  Prefidcnt  over  all  (to  prevent  dif- 
putes,  but  too  frequent  among  the  learned)  fhall 
be  the  moft  ancient  Pact  and  Critic  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  Ifland. 

5.  The  Male  Players  are   to  be  lodged   in  the 
garrets  of  the  faid   Quadrangle,  and  to  attend  the 
perfons    of  the    Poets,    dwelling   under  them,  by 
brufliing  their  apparel,  drawing  on  their  fhoes,  and 
the  like.     The  AttreJJ'et  are  to  make  their  beds, 
and  wafh  their  linen. 

6.  A  large  room  fhall  be  let  apart  for  a  Library 
to  confift  of  all  the  modern  Dramatick  Poems,  and 
all   the  Criticifms  extant.     In   the   midft  of  this 
room  fhall  be  a  round  table  for  the  Council  of  Six 
to  fit  and  deliberate  on  the  Merits  of  Plays.     The 
Majority  fhall  determine  the  Difpute  ;    and   if  it 
fhould  happen  that  three  and  three  fhoujd  be  of  each 
fide,  the  Prefident  fhall  have  a  caftlng  Voice^  unlefc 
where  the  Contention  may  run  I'o  high  as  to  re- 
quire a  dccilion  by  Single  Combat. 

7.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  the  Council  of 
Six  in  fome  confpicuous   fituatioii  in  the  Theatre, 
where,  after  the  manner  ufually  pradifed  by  compo- 
fers  in  muiick,  they  may  give  Signs  (before  fettled 
and   agreed  upon)  of  Diflikc  or  Approbation.     In 
confequencc   of  thefe    Signs   the  whole  audience 
(hall  be  required  to  clap  or   hifs,  that  the  Town 
may  learn  certainly  when  and  how  far  they  ought 
to  be  plc*»M .' 

2  8.    It 
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8.  It  is  fubmittcd  whether  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  diflinguim  the  Council  of  Six  by  fome  par- 
ticular Habit  or  Gown  of  an  honourable  fhape  ami 
colour,    to  which  may  be  added  a  fquare  Cap  and 

a  white  Wand. 

9.  That  to  prevent  unmarried  AclrefTes  making 
away  with  their  Infant1,  a  competent  provifion  be 
al!--)V/cd  for   the    nurture  of  them,  who  fhall    for 
that  reafon   be  deemed  the  Children  of  the  Society ; 
and  that  they   may    be    educated  according  to  the 
Genius    of  their    parents,    the  faid  AdrdTes  flvill 
declare    upon    Oath  (as   far  as  their  memory  will 
allow)  the  true  names  and  qualities  of  their  feve- 
ral  fathers.     A    private  Gentleman's  Son  fhall  at 
the  publick  expence  be  brought  up  a  Page  to  attend 
the  Council  of  Six  :  A  more  ample  provifion  (hall 

n  <de  for  the  fon  of  a  Poet  ;  and  a  greater  ftill 
.c  foil  of  a  Critic. 

ic.  If  it  be  difcovered  that  any  Adlrcfs  is  gnt 
with  Child,  during  the  Interludes  of  any  Play 
wherein  fhe  hath  a  Part,  it  (hail  be  reckoned  nc-^- 
Ie&  of  her  bufiaefs,  and  fhc  mall  forfeit  according- 
ly. If  any  A&or  for  the  future  ftiall  commit  Mur- 
der, except  upon  the  Stage,  he  fliall  be  left  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  ;  the  like  is  to  be  underftood  of 
Robbery  and  Theft.  In  all  other  cafes,  particu- 
larly in  thofe  for  Dcut,  it  is  propofcd  that  this, 
like  the  other  Courts  of  JWitekall  and  St.  JameSs^ 
may  be  held  a  Place  of  Privilege.  And  whereas 
it  has  been  found,  that  an-  obligation  to  fatisfy 
paultry  Creditors  has  been  a  Diicouragcmcnt  to 
Men  of  Letters,  if  any  Perfon  of  Quality  or  others 
iball  fend  for  any  Poet  or  Critic  of  this  Society  to 
any  remote  quarter  of  the  town,  the  faid  Poet  or 
4  Critic 
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Critic  (hall  freely  pafs  and  repafs  without   being  li- 
able to  an  At  rfj't. 

11.  The  forementioned   Scheme    in  its  fevcral 
regulations    may   be    fupportcd  by    Profits   arifmg 
from  every  Third-night  throughout  the  year.     And 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  luppole  that  fo  many  pcr- 
fons   could    live  without  any  food    (though    from, 
the   former  courfe  of  their  lives,  a  very  little  will 
be  deemed    fumcicnt)    the   mailers  of    calculation 
will,  we  believe,  agree,  that  out  of  thofe  Profits, 
the  faid  pcrfens  mi^ht  be  fubfifted  in  a  fobcr  and 
decent  manner.      We  will  venture  to  affirm  fur- 
ther, that  tiot  only  the  proper  magazines  of  Thun- 
der, and  Lightning,  but   Paint ,   Diet-drinks^  Spit- 
tinc-potSy  and  all  other  Kfceffarics  of  Lifiy  may  in 
like  manner  fairly  be  provided  for. 

12.  If  fome  of  the   Articles  may  at  firft  view 
feem  liable  to  Objections,    particularly  thofe  that 
give  fo  vaft  a  power  to  the  Council  of  Six  (which 
is  indeed    larger   than  any  entrufted   to  the  great 
Officers  of  ftate)  this  may  be  obviated,  by  fwear- 
ing    thofe     Six    Perfons    of    his    Majefty's    Privy 
Council,  and    obliging  them   to    pafs  every  thing 
of   moment  previoujly   at    that    moft   honourable 
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Virgilius    Reftauratus  : 

S  E  U 

MARTINI  SCRIBLERI, 

Summl  Critic!, 
Caftigationum  in  Acneidcm 

SPECIMEN. 


AENEIDEM  totam,  Amice  Le&or,  innumerabili- 
bus  pocne  mendis  fcaturientem,  ad  prifrinum  fen- 
fum  revocabimus.  In  fingulis  fere  verfibus 
fpuriae  occurrunt  lectiones,  in  omnibus  quos  un- 
quam  vidi  codicibus,  aut  vulgatis  aut  ineditis,  ad 
opprobrium  ufque  Criticorum,  in  hunc  diem 
cxiftcntes.  Interea  adv£rte  oculos,  et  his  pau- 
cis  fruere.  At  fi  quae  fint  in  hifce  caftigationi- 
bus,  de  quibus  non  fatis  liquet,  fyliabarum  quan- 
titates,  w^oXiyo/ixiva  noilra  Libro  ipfi  praefigenda* 
ut  confuJas,  monco. 


I.  SPE- 
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I.  SPECIMEN  LIBRI  PRIMI. 
VER.  i. 

ARM  A  Virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus 
ab  arts 

Jtaliam,  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venit 
Littora.  multum  ille  et  terris  jaflatus  et  alto, 
Vi  fuperum 

Arma  Virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  arts 
Italiam,  fatu  profugus  Latinaque  venit 
Littora.  multum  ille  et  terris  vexatus  et  alto, 
Vi  fuperum- 

Ab  arts,  nempe  Hercaei  Jovis.  vide  lib.  ii.  v.  512. 
550. — Flatu,  ventorum  Aeoli,  ut  fequitur — Latlna 
certe  littora  cum  Aeneas  aderat,  Lavlna  non  nifl 
poftea  ab  ipfo  nominata,  lib.  xii.  v.  193. — Ja flatus 
terris  non  convenit. 

H.  VER.  52. 

Et  quifquis  Numen  Junonis  adoret  ? 

Et  quifquis  Nomen  Junonis  adoret  ? 
Longe  melius,  quam,  ut  antea,  Numen.  et  procul- 
dubio  fie  Virgilius. 

III.  VER.  86. 


Venti,  vclut  agmine  fafto, 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt. 

Venti,  velut  agger e  fracto 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt. 
Sic  corrige,  meo  periculor 


JV.  VER. 
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IV.  VER.  117. 

Fidumquf  vehebat  Orontem. 
Fortcmque  vehebat  Orontem. 

z.  qui  t  Epithcton  Ackatac  notiffimurn 
Oronti  nunquam  datur. 

V.  VER.  119. 

Excutitur,  pronufque  magifter 
Volvitur  in  caput. 

Excutitur  :  pronufque  mag  is  ter 
Volvitur  in  caput. 

Aio  Virgilium  aliter  non  fcripfifle,  quod  plane  con- 
firmatur  ex  fequentibus  —  Aft  ilium  tcrjfmtui  ibidem 
Torquet. 

VI.  VER.  122. 

Apparent  ran  nantes  in  gurgite  vafto 
Arma  virum. 

Armi  hominum  :  Ridicule  antea  Arma  virum^ 
quae,  ex  ferro  conflata,  quomodo  poflunt  natare  ? 

VII.  VER.   151. 

Atque  rotisfummas  levitcr  perlabitur  undas. 

Atque  rolls  fpumas  leviter  perlabitur  uJas. 
Sumniasy  et  leviter  perlabi^  pleonafmus  eft  :  Miri- 
fice  altera  le<ftio  Neptuni  agilitatem  et  celeritatem 
exprimit.  fimili  modo  Nofter  de  Camilla,  Aln.  xi. 
Ilia  vel  intactae  fegetis  per  fumma  volarety  etc.  hy- 
per bol  ice. 

VIII.  VER.  154. 


aces  et  faxa  volant,  furor  arma  miniftrat. 
Jam  faeces  et  faxa  volant,  fugiuntque  mlniftri  : 
uti  (blent,  inftanri  perictdd—  r^frrff  facibu*  longe 
Q^  3  pracftant  ; 
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praeftant ;  quid  cnim  nifi  faeees  ja&arent  vulgus 
fbrdidum  ? 

IX.  VER.  170. 

Fronte  fub  zdverfzfiopulis  pendentibus  antrum, 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  fedilia  faxo. 
Fronte  fub  adverfa  populis  prandentibus  antrum. 
Sic  malim,  longe  potius  quam  fcopulls  pendentlbus  : 
Nugae  !  nonne  vides  verfu  fequenti  dulces  aquas  ad 
potandum  et  fedilia  ad  difcumbendum  dari  ?  In  quo- 
rum ufum  ?  quippe  prandentium. 

X.  VER.  1 88. 

Tres  littore  cervot 
Profpicit  errantes  :    hos  tola  armenta  fcquuntur 

A  tergo 

Tres  littore  corvot 
Afpicit  errantes  :    hos  agmina  tota  fequurttur 

A  tergo 

On//,  ledtio  vulgata,  abfurditas  notifllma  :  haec 
animalia  in  Africa  non  inventa,  quis  nefcit  ?  At 
jnotus  et  ambuldndi  ritus  Corvorum,  quis  non  ag- 
norit  hoc  loco  ?  Littorf?  locus  ubr  errant  Corvi,  uti 
Nofter  alibi, 

Et  fola  in  ficca  fecum  fpatiatur  arena. 
Omen  praeclariflimum,  immo  et  agminibus  rnilltum 
frequenter  obfervatum,  ut  patet  ex  Hiftoricis. 

XI.  VER.  748. 

Ar&urum,  pluviafque  Hyades,  gtminofque  Triants. 
Error  graviflimus.  CoTrigp,—feptemqut  Triones. 

XII.  VER.  631. 

Quare  agite,  o  juvenes,  teeth  fuccedite  noftris. 

Ltctis  potius  dicebat  Dido,  poliu  magis  oratione* 

et 
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et  quae  unica  voce  et  torum  et  menfam  exprime- 
bat.  Hanc  ledlionem  probe  confirmat  appellatio 
o  juvfnrs !  Duplicem  hunc  fenfum  alibi  ctium  Muro 
lepide  innuit,  JEn.  iv.  v.  19. 

Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpae  : 

Anna  !  fatebor  cnim — 
Sic  corriges, 

Huic  uni  [viro  fcil.]  potui  fuccumbere  ;  culpas, 

Anna  ?  fatebor  enim,  etc. 
V 'ox  fuciumbere  quam  eleganter  ambigua  ! 


LIBER     SECUNDUS. 
VER.  I. 


ONT1CUERE  omnes,  intentique  ora  te- 
nebant  j 

Indc  toro  Pater  Aeneas  fie  orfus  ab  alto  : 
Concubuere  omnes,  inttnttque  ora  tenebant  ; 
Inde  toro/atur  Aeneas  fie  orfus  ab  alto. 
Concubuere,  quia  toro  Aeneam  vidimus  accumben- 
tem  :  quin  et  altera  ratio,  fcil.  conticuere  et  ora  te- 
nebant,   tautologice  dictum.     In  manuicripto  pcr- 
quam  rariffimo  in  patris  mufeo  legitur,  ore  gemt- 
bant  ,  fed  magis  ingeniofe  quam  vere.     Satur  Ae- 
neas, quippe  qui  jamjam  a  prandio  furrexit  :    pater 
nihil  ad  rem. 

II.  VER.  3. 

Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorcm. 

Infantum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 
Sic  baud  dubito  veterrimis  codicibus  fcriptum  fuilfc  ; 
quod  fatis  conftat  ex  perantiqua   ilia  Britannorum 
Q^  4  cantilena 
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cantilena  vocata  Chevy  Chace,  cujus  autor  hunc  lo- 
cum fibi  afcivit  in  haec  verba, 
The  Child  may  rue  that  is  unborn. 

III.  VER.  4. 

Trojanas  ut  opes,  et  lamentabile  rcgnum 

Eruerint  Danai. 

Trojanas  ut  oves,  et  lamentabile  regnum  Dirue- 
rlnt  —  Mallem  oves  potius  quam  tpes,  quoniam  in 
antiquiflimis  illis  temporibus  oves  et  armenta  divi- 
tiae  regum  fuere.  Vel  fortafle  oves  Paridis  innuit, 
quas  fuper  Idam  nuperrime  pafcebat,  et  jam  in  vin- 
di&arrt  pro  Helenae  raptu,  a  Menelao,  Ajace,  [vid. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.]  aliifque  ducibus,  merito  occifas. 

IV.  VER.  5. 

Quaeque  ipfe  miferrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

Quaeque  ipfe  miferrimus  audi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui  — 
Omnia   tarn  audlta  quam    vifa   recla   diftin6tionc 
enarrare  hie  Aeneas  profitetur  ;  multa,  quorum  nox 
ca  fatalis  fola  confcia  fuit,  vir  probus  et  pius  tan- 
quam  vtfa  referre  non  potuit. 

V.  VER.  7. 

Quis  tzlizfandq     " 
Temperet  a  lacrymis  ? 

Quis  teVizJIendo 
Temperet  in  lacrymis  ?  — 

Major  enim  doloris  indicatio,  abfque  modo  lacry-r 
mare,  quam  folummodo  a  lacrymis  non  tempe- 
rare. 
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Et  jam  nox  humida  coelo 
Praecipitat,  fuadentque  cadentia  fidera  fomnos. 

Et  jam  nox  lamina  coelo 
Praecipitat,  fuadentque  latentia  fidera  fomnos. 
Le&io,  humida,  vefpertinum  rorem  folum  innuere 
videtur.    magis    mi    arridet   luminay    quae   latentia 
poftquam  praecipitantur^  Aurorae  adventum  aiuiun- 
ciant. 

Scd  A  tantus  amor  cafus  cognofcere  noftrost 
Et  breviter  Trofajupremum  audire  labor  em. 

Sed  ft  tantus  amor  curas  cognofcere  noctif, 
Et  breve  tfr  Trojae  fuptrumque  audire  labores. 
Curae  noctis  (fcilicet  nociis  excidii  Trojanii)  magis 
compendiofe  (vel,  ut  dixit  ipfe,  breviter)  totam  belli 
cataftrophen  denotat,  quam  diffufa  ilia  et  indcter- 
minata  lectio,  cafus  noftros.  Ter  audire  gratnrn 
fuifle  Didoni  patct  ex  libro  quarto,  ubi  dicitur, 
Iliacofque  iterum  dcmens  audire  laborer  Expofcit : 
Ter  enim  pro  faepe  ufurpatur.  Trojae^  fuperumqut 
laboreS)  rec^e,  quia  non  tantum  homines  fed  et  Dii 
fefe  his  laboribus  immifcuerunt.  Vide  JEn.  ii.  v. 
6lO,  ttc. 

Quanquam  animus   mcminifle    horrct,    lucluqut 

refugit, 
Incipiam. — 

Quamquam  animus  meminifle  horret,  luctufqug 

refurgit. 

Refurglt  multo  proprius  dolorem  renafcentcm  notat, 
quam,  ut  hadlenus,  rrfugit. 


VII.  VER. 
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VII.  VER.  19. 

Fracti  bello,  fatifquc  repulfi 
Du&ores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labentibus  annis, 
Inftar  mentis  Equum>  divtna  Palladis  artc, 
Aedificant etc . 

Tracti  bello,  fatifque  repulft. 

Tractl  et  repulft,  Antithefis  perpulchra  !  Fracti  ffi- 
gide  et  vulgaritcr. 

Equum  jam  Irojanum  (ut  vulgus  loquitur)  adea- 
inus  ;  quern  fi  Equam  Graecam  vocabis,  le&or,  mi- 
nime  pecces ;  folae  enim  femellae  utero  geftant. 
Uterumque  armato  m'dite  complent — Uteroque  re~ 
cujfo  Infonucre  cavae  —  Atqite  utero  fonitum  quater 
arma  dedere  —  Inclufos  utero  Danaos^  etc.  Vox 
foeta  non  convenit  maribus,  — Scandit  fatalh  ma- 
china  rnuros,  Foeta  armis  —  Palladem  virginem, 
cquo  mart  fabricando  invigilare  decuifle,  quis  putet  ? 
Licredibile  prorfus  !  quamobrem  exiftimo  veram 
equae  ledlionem  paffim  reftituendam,  nifi  ubi  forte, 
metri  caufTa,  equum  potius  quam  equam,  genus  pro 
fexity  dixit  Maro.  Vale  !  dum  haec  paucula  cor- 
riges,  majus  opus  moveo. 
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Stradling  verfus  Stiles. 

Le  Report  del  Cafe  argue  en  le  commen  Bankc 
devant  touts  les  Jufttees  de  mefme  le  Bankc,  en 
le  quart  an  du  faygne  de  Roy  Jacques,  entre 
Matthew  Stradling,  Plant,  et  Peter  Styles,  Def. 
en  un  A&ion  propter  certos  Equos  coloratos, 
Angllct,  19wD  U;0rff0,  poft.  per  le  dit  Matthew 
vers  Je  dit  Peter. 

Le  recite!  Q  J  &  John  Swale,  of  Swale  Hall  in 
del  Cafe.  »3  Swale  Dale,  faff  bp  tf)C  &ibft  Swale, 
&t.  maDc  fjijBf  ?Uift  Dliil  ano  STcftamcnt :  Jn 
tof)ic{),  among  otljcr  ISfqueffcr,  toa0  ttji^f,  */«. 

Oat  of  the  kind  Love  and  Refpeft  that  I  bear  unto  mjr 
much  honoured  and  good  Friend  Mr.  Matthew  Strati- 
ling,  Gent.  I  do  bequeath  unto  the  faid  Mottheiv  StraJ- 
ling,  Gent,  all  my  blsck  and  ii.-Mtt  Ilttfts.  jJ"t)C  2Cf- 

ffato^  fpO  fiy  black  iT<o?fr0,  fi.r  toljite  ICoiffif,  anO 
fir 
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2Tfje  Debate  therefore  toa#,  CUIjetfjer 

Le  Point.     0(1  HO  tfje  (aiD  Matthew  Stradling  (l)OUlD 

tjabe  tlje  taio  ppeD  i£o?fe0  bp  Virtue  of 
ri)c  faiD  IBequeff, 

Pour  le  Pi      Atkins  3ipp2entice  pour  !e  PI.  mop 

femble  que  le  Pi.  mobera, 
3!  no  firtt  of  ail  it  fcemetl)  ej^efcient  to  confiDer 

fojljat  10  tlje  Nature  of  Horfes,  atlO  fllfO  toljst  iff  tf)C 

Nature  of  Colours ;  ant>  fo  ttje  Argument  toil!  con^ 
fequentlp  Ditioe  itfeif  in  a  ttuofolu  toap,  tijat  15  to 

(ap,    tlje  Formal  Part,   atlD  Subftantial  Part.     Horfes 

are  tlje  Sjbftantial  Part,  oz  tijtrig  13cqucat{j£D :  Black 

and  White  ttje  Formal  0^  DCfcriptlbe  ^bart, 

Horfe,  in  a  pfjpfical  £mff ,  COtl)  import  a  certain 
Quadrupede  or  four-footed  Animal,  which,  by  the  apt 
and  regular  Difpofition  of  certain  proper  and  conveni- 
ent Parts,  is  adapted,  fitted  and  conili  '.;ted  for  the  Ufe 
and  Need  of  Man.  pea,  fo  nfCCflarp  anD  CCllSU- 

cibe  toa0  tljiflf  3tnimai  conretbeo  to  be  to  tlje  ^ -:r * 
Ijoof  of  tlje  Common^tofal,  tijat  funD^p  auD  oi* 
ter.0  3(t0  of  4&ar!iament  ija^je,  from  firm  to  rime* 

bfCIl  maDe  in  Favour  of  Horles. 

ift  Edw.  VI.  $&abt$  tl)e  ^nrnfpoaf-ins  of  Horfes 
out  of  tlje  IMngOotn,  no  lefjer  a  fcfcnaltp  tljan  tlje 
^forfeiture  of  40 1. 

zd  and  3d  Edward  VI.   2Takf0  from  Horfe-fiealers 

flje  IBeiic&t  of  tljeir  Clergp, 

And  the  Statutes  of  the  2;th  and  3zd  of  Hen.  VIIL 

conDefcenD  fo  &r  a0  to  take  (Tare  of  tljrir  terp 
Breed :  ^{jcfe  our  toife  3nceffo.!0  p|?uDmtIp  fo;r- 
.fcfing,  rftaf  tljep  couiD  net  better  take  Care  of  rijrir 
oh)n  ^ofteritp,  tfjan  bp  alfo  taking  Care  of  tljat  of 

tl)fir  Horf... 

a;  no 
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3IntJ  of  fo  gre .it  (?fter  m  arc  Horfes  in  tije  <?pe  of 
tfje  Common  i.att»,  ttjnt  totjm  a  Knight  of  the  Bath 
commimtl)  anp  great  ano  cno2mou0  Crime,  Iji0 

$Unifl)1TUnt  10  tO  Itfbe  Iji0  Spurs  chopt  off  with  a 
Cleaver,  bfilig,  80  Staffer  Bradon  tofll  obferbftlj, 
unworthy  to  ride  on  a  Horfe. 

Littleton,  Sett.  315.  fmtl),  Jf  Z"cnanf0  in  (Tom? 
moti  make  a  ;*Uafe,  rtftrbiiis  fb^t  -Kent  a  Horfe, 
ttjrp  fijall  tyibe  but  one  3iffi3e,  becaufe,  faith  the 

Book,  t()C  iL.lto  tellt  llOt  fllffcr  a  Horfe  to  be  fevered  : 

4motlirr  <trguinmt  of  tol)3t  l)iglj  Animation  tip 
fcato  imhfti)  of  an  l£orfe, 

But  a0  tlic  great  Biffe rrnrr  fermftl)  not  to  be 
fo  muc?)  touring  tlje  fubfonrial  part,  Horfes,  tct 
u0  f  laeeo  to  ttx  format  o;  Defrriptibe  ^art,  vi/.. 
clUijat  ukorfc0  tljep  are  tljat  come  toitljin  tl)10 15e* 
queff. 

LO!OUr0arC  COtnmonlp  of  various  Kinds  and  dif- 
ferent £<j2t0 ;  of  tolnrl)  White  anD  Black  are  rtje  ttco 

C  rf  rrmf0,  anO  COnffqilCntlp comprehend  within  them 
all  other  Colours  whatfoever. 

33?  a  l?fqufft  tijercrtye  Of  black  and  white  Horfes, 
grey  or  pyed  Horfes  rray  well  r afs ;  fOI  toljfn  ttoO 

Crtrfmr0,  oz  rtmoteH  <£nt>0  of  anp  tl)ins  are 
drtjifto,  rl)e  ?lato,  bp  common  Jntentrment,  totii 

intend  whatfoever  is  contained  between  them  to  be  de- 
vifed  too. 

25ut  tlK  patent  Gafe  i*  Sill  ffrongrr,  romins 
not  oulp  toitljin  tije  JntmOment,  but  alfo  ti)e  berp 
of  tt)e 
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25p  rlje  CttojD  Black,  all  tlje  $ojfe0  tfat  are  Black 

arc  devifed  ;  b|>  tlje  SttO^D  White,  are  DetrifeD  tljofe 

tljat  are  white  ;  anD  bp  tip  fame  Ctto^D,  toitl)  tfje 
Conjunction  Coputafibe,  and,  birtoecn  tljem,  the 

Horfes  that  are  Black  and  White,  tfjat  10  to  lap,  P>ed, 
are  devifed  alfo. 

cHlljatetoer  10  Black  and  White  is  Pycd,  anD  toijat* 

£l>f  r  is  Pyed  18  Black  and  White  ;  ergo,  Black  and 
White  \g  Pyed,  anD,  -v/V*  vtr/a,  Pyed  i0  Black  and 
White. 

3|f  tljerCfiJ^e  Black  and  White  Horfes  are  DebifeO, 
Pyed  Horfes  (hall  pafs  by  fuch  Devife  ;  but  Black  and 
White  Jiorfes  are  deviled  ;  ergo,  the  PI.  fliall  have  the 
Pyed  Horfes. 

Catiyne  £>frjfant,  ££op  fcmble  al1  con^ 

trarp,   ^l)e  plaintiff  (hall   not   have  the 
Pyed  Horfes  by  Intendment  ;  fb>   if  bv  tr)C 

Black  and  white  Horfe.%  not  onlp  Black  anD 
CUtjite  HCo^fe0,  but  lrtO£ff#  of  anv  Ciolour  brttofen 

tljffe  ttoO  <CjCtreme0,  map  pafo,  then  not  only  Pyed 
and  Grey  Horfes,  but  alfo  Red  or  Bay  Horfes  would  pafs 
likewife,  which  would  be  abfurd,  and  againft  Reafon. 

2!nD  tl)i0  is  anetljer  Crong  Argument  in  *Ufc>, 

Nibif  quod  eft  contra  rathnem  eji  licitum  ;  fO^  Reafon  is 
the  Life  of  the  Law,  nap,  tl)C  common  Law  is  nothing 
but  Reafon  ;  h)l)id)  ig  tO  be  UnDerftCOD  Of  artificial 
Perfeftion  and  Reafon  gotten  bp  long  ^>tuDp,  anD  not 
of  Man's  natural  Reafon  ;  fo^  nemo  nafcitur  Artiftx,  and 
Legal  Reafon  eft  fumma  ratio  ;  anD  tljrrfftj^e  if  aft  t!)C 

Krafon  tljat  i0  DifperfeD  into  fo  manp  Different 
UzeaDjer,  toere  unitfD  into  one,  Ije  roulD  not  mafee 
fuel)  a  &ato  as  tlje  3lato  of  England  ;  becaufe  bp 
nwnp  ^»ucccffionjef  of  3tge0  it  Ija*  been  fijreD  ano 

i  refireD 
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refireD  bv  grabe  anO  learneD  S0en  ;  fo  tljat  the  olD 

Kule  map  be  terifeeD  ill  it,  Ktminem  oportet  tje  ligi- 
bm  fapientiorem. 

%js  therefore  p>  cd  Horfes  DO  net  come  toitljin  ffje 
HntenDmtnt  of  tl)e  Bequeft,  fo  nntljcr  Do  tljep 
toitljm  tlje  Letter  of  tl)e  CUo;D^. 

31  pyed  Horfe  L8f  not  a  white  Horfe,  neitfjer  15  a 
pycd  a  black  Horfe  ;  tjOtD  tljen  Can  pyed  Horfes  njme 
UnDfr  tl)e  <3lO^Dj8f  Of  black  and  white  Horfes  ? 

BefiDe.0,  toljere  Cuttom  fjatlj  aDaftcD  a  rerfain 
Determinate  iRame  to  anj>  one  tljing,  in  all  IDffoi* 

fe^f,  ^fEOfinentflT,  anD  O^ntg,  that  ecrtaia  Name 
fhall  be  made  ufe  of,  and  no  uncertain  circumlocutory 
Defcriptions  (hall  be  allowed  ;  foj  CCftaintp  iff  tlj£ 

^fatljer  of  3Rigt)t,  anD  tlie  ^otijer  of  3[tt(!icc» 

Le  refle  del  Argument  jeo  ne  pouvois  oyer,  carjco 
fui  difturb  en  mon  place. 

He  Court  fuit  longrment  en  Doubf  De  c\U 
fatter  -,  et  ap;e0  grano  Dtliberafion  eu, 
guDgmmt  fuit  Donne  pour  le  $L  nifi  caufa. 

Motion  in  Arreft  of  Judgment,  fljat  tl)C  pyed  Horfe* 
were  Mares  ;  anD  tljereupon  an  Infpeclion  was  prayed. 
Ct  fur  CeO  1C  Court  advifare  vult. 
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M  E  M  O  I  R  S   of  P.  P. 

CLERK  of  this  PARISH. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  original  of  the  following  extraordinary  Trca- 
tifc  confifted  of  two  large  Volumes  in  folio  ; 
which  might  juftly  be  entitled,  Tbt  Impx-fance  of 
a  Man  to  himfelf :  But,  as  it  can  be  of  very 
little  to  any  body  befides,  I  have  contented  my- 
felf  to  give  only  this  jfhort  Abftradr.  of  it,  as  a 
Taftc  of  the  true  Spirit  of  Memoir-Writers. 

IN  the  name  of  the  Lord.     Amen.     I,  P.  P.  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Clerk  of  this  Pariih,  writ- 
eth  this  Hiftory. 

Ever  fince  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  difcretion,  I 
had  a  call  to  take  upon  me  the  function  of  a  Pa- 
rUh-clerk  ;  and  to  that  end,  it  feemed  unto  me 
meet  and  profitable  to  aflbciatc  myfclf  with  the 
parim-clcrks  of  this  Land  ;  fuch  I  mean,  as  were 
right  worthy  in  their  calling,  men  of  a  clear  and 
fweet  voice,  and  of  becoming  gravity. 

Now  it  came  to  pafs,  that  I  was  born  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Anno  Domini  1655,  the  year 
wherein  our  worthy  benefactor,  Efquire  Bret^  did 
add  one  Btll  to  the  ring  of  this  Parilh.  So  that 
it  hath  been  wittily  faid,  "  That  one  and  the  fame 
"  day  did  give  to  this  our  Church  two  rare  gifts, 
"  ito  great  Bell  and  its  Clerk." 

VOL.  VI.  R  Even 
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Even  when  I  was  at  fchool,  n»y  miltrefs  did  ever 
extol  me  above  the  reft  of  the  youth,  in  that  I 
had  a  laudable-  voice.  And  it  was  further-more 
obferved,  that  I  took  a  kindly  affection  unto  that 
Black  letter  in  which  our  Bibles  are  printed.  Yea, 
often  did  I  cxercife  myfelf  in  linking  godly  ballads, 
fuch  as-  The  Lady  anil  Death,  The  Children  in  tie 
Jt'sbd,  and  Cbcvj-Cbqfe  ;  and  not,  like  other  chil- 
dren, in  lewd  and  trivial  ditties.  Moreover,  while 
I  W03  a  bov,  I  always  adventured  to  lead  the  pfalm 
nvxt  after  Mailer  William  Harris,  my  predccef- 
forr  who  (it  muft  be  confefled  to  the  Glory  of 
God)  was  a  mott  excellent  Parifh-clcrk  In  that  his 
day. 

Yet  be  it  acknowledged,,  that  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  I  became  a  Company-keeper,  being  led   into 
idle  converfation  by  my  extraordinary  love  to  Ring- 
ing >  infomuch,  that    in   a  fhort  time  I    was  ac- 
quainted   with   every  fett   of  bells    in   the   whole 
country  :  Neither    could  I  be  prevailed    upon   to 
abfcnt  myfelf  from-  Wakes,  being  called  thereunto 
hv  the  harmony  of  the  fteeple.     While  I   was   in 
thefe    focieric'i,    I  gave    myfelf  up  to   unfpirituab 
pafHmcs,  fuch   as   wreftling,  dancing,  and  cudgel- 
p!.)\ii)g:   fo  that  I-  often  returned  to  my  father's 
noufe  with  a  broken  p;vte.     I  had  my  head  broken 
at  Milton  by  Thomas  Wyat,  as  we  played  a  bout 
or  two  for  an   Hat  that  was  edged  with  filver  gal- 
loon.    But  in  the  year  following-  I  broke  die  head1 
of  Henry  Stubbs,  and  obtained  an  hat  not  inferior, 
to  the  former.     At  Yelverton  I  encountred  George 
Cummins,.  Weaver,    and    behold    my    head    was 
broken  a  fecond  time  !  At  the  wake  of  Waybrook 
5  engaged  William   Simkins,    Tanner,  when  lo  F 
thus  was  my  head'  broken  a  third  tiraCy.  and  much: 
blood  trickled  therefrom.      But  I  adminiftred    to 
my  comfort,  faying  within  himiclf,  "  What  marr 
"•  is  there,  howfoevcr  dextrous  in  any  craft,  who 
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(<  is  for  aye  on  his  guard  ?"  A  week  after  I  hnd  a 
bafe-born  child  laid  unto  me  ;  for  in  the  days  ot" 
my  youth  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  follower  or  ve- 
nereal fantafics  :  Thus  was  I  led  into  fin  by  the 
comelinefs  or  Sufanna  Smith,  who  tii  It  tempted  me 
and  then  put  me  to  fhame  j  for  indued  (lie  was  a 
maiden  of  a  (educing  eye,  and  pleafant  feature.  I 
humbled  myfclf  before  the  Juftice,  I  acknowledg- 
ed my  crime  to  our  curate  -,  and  to  do  away  mine 
offences  and  make  her  feme  attonsmcnt,  was 
joined  to  her  in  holy  wedlock  on  the  fabbath  day 
following. 

How  often  do  thofc  things  which  fecm  unto  us 
misfortunes,  redound  to  our  advantage  !  For  the 
Minillcr  (who  had  long  look'd  on  Sulanna  as  ihf 
moft  love})'  of  his  parishioners)  liked  lb  well  of 
my  demeanour,  that  he  recommended  me  to  th^- 
honour  of  being  his  Clerk,  which  was  then  be- 
come vacant  by  the  deccafc  of  go<?d  Mailer  \\  il  • 
liani  Harris. 

Here   ends  the  firft  chapter  ;  after  ivL'ich   foll-su 
fifty  ir  fexty  pages  of  hn   amour  > in  general^  and  t'b-jt 
purtuular  on*  with  Sufanna  his  prcjint  Jt'ife  ;  but   I 
cd  to  chapter  tin-  ninth. 

No  fooner  was  I  elected  into  mine  offire,  but  I 
laycd  afidc  the  powder'd  gallantries  of  my  youth, 
and  became  a  new  njan.     I  conlidcred  myfelt 
fome  wife  and  ccclefiaflica]  dignity,  fmce  by  wear- 
ing   a  band,  which  is  no  fmall   part  of  the  o 
mem  of  our  Clergy,  I  might  not    unworthily  be 
deemed,  as  it  were,  aflucd  of  the  linen  vtiimeiit 
of  Aaron. 

Thou   may'ft   conceive,  O    reader,  with   what 

concern  I   perceived  t!.  ;   the  congregation 

h.\i;d   upon  me,  when  I   full  took  my  place  arthe 

J»<t  ot   the  Prieft.     When  I  railed  the  pfalm,  how 

R  2  did 
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did  my  voice  quaver  for  fear  !  And  when  I  array'd 
the  BmiMen  of  the  Minifter  with  the  furplice, 
ho\*  did  my  joints  tremble  under  me  !  I  fa  id 
within  mvfdf,  "  Remember,  Paul,  thou  ftandeft 
before  men  of  high  worfhip,  the  wife  Mr.  Juf- 
tice  Freeman,  the  grave  Mr.  Juftice  Tonfon, 
the  good  Lady  Jones,  and  the  two  virtuous  gen- 
tlewomen her  daughters,  nay  the  great  Sir  Tho- 
mas Triiby,  Knight  and  Baronet,  and  my  young 
maftcr  the  Efquire,  who  fhall  one  day  be  Lord 
of  this  Manor  :"  Notwithstanding  which,  it  was 
my  good  hap  to  acquit  myfelf  to  the  good  liking 
of  the  whole  congregation  j  but  the  Lord  forbid  I 
fhould  glory -therein. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  bow  be  dif- 
f  barged  the  fever al  duties  of  his  office  j  in  particular 
he  injijts  on  the  following  : 

I  was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold  Cor- 
ruptions and  Abufes  which  had  crept  into  the 
Church. 

Firft,  I  was  efpecially  fevere  in  whipping  forth 
dogs  from  the  Temple,  all  excepting  the  lap-dog 
of  the  good  widow  Howard,  a  fober  dog  which 
yelped  not,  nor  was  there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  I  did  even  proceed  to  morofenefs, 
tho'  fore  againft  my  heart,  unto  poor  babes,  in  tear- 
ing from  them  the  half-eaten  apples  which  thev 
privily  munch 'd  at  Church.  But  verily  it  pity'd 
me,  for  I  remembcr'd  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  fweat  of  my  own  hands,  I 
did  make  plain  and  fmooth  the  dogs-ears  through- 
out our  great  Bible. 

Fourthly,  the  pews  and  benches  which  were 
formerly  fwept  but  once  in  three  years,  I  caus'd 
every  Saturday  to  be  fwept  with  a  befom  and 
trimmed. 

Fifthly 
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Fifthly  and  laftly,  I  caufed  the  furplice  to  be 
neatly  darned,  walhed,  and  laid  in  frclh  lavcndi-r, 
(yea,  and  fomctimes  to  be  fprinkled  with  role- 
water)  and  I  had  great  laud  and  praife  from  all 
the  neighbouring  Clergy,  forafmuch  as  no  parifh 
kept  the  Miniftcr  in  cleaner  linen. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  his  public  carest  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  he  informs  us  ne  did  not  ne«ltEl  his 
vfual  occupations  as  a  handy-craftfman. 

Shoes,  faith  he,  did  I  make,  (and,  if  intreated, 
mend)  with  good  approbation.  Faces  alfo  did  I 
fhavc,  and  I  clipped  the  hair.  Chirurgery  alfo  I 
praclifed  in  the  worming  of  Dogs  ;  but  to  bleed 
adventured  I  not,  except  the  poor.  Upon  this  my 
twofold  profeffion,  there  pafied  among  men  a  mer- 
ry tale  delectable  enough  to  be  rehear  fed  :  How 
that  being  overtaken  with  liquor  one  Saturday 
evening,  I  (hav'd  the  Prieft  with  Spanifli  blacking 
for  fhocs  inftead  of  a  wafhball,  and  with  lamp- 
black powdered  his  perriwig.  But  thefe  were  fay- 
ings  of  men,  delighting  in  their  own  conceits  more 
than  in  the  truth.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
great  was  my  care  and  fkill  in  thefe  my  crafts  ; 
yea,  I  once  had  the  honour  of  trimming  Sir  Tho- 
mas himfelf,  without  fetching  blood.  Further- 
more, I  was  fought  unto  to  geld  the  Lady  Frances 
her  fpaniel,  which  was  wont  to  go  aftray  :  He  was 
called  Toby,  that  is  to  fay,  Tobias.  And  3dly,  I 
was  cntrufted  with  a  gorgeous  pair  of  fliocs  of  the 
laid  Lady,  tofet  an  heel-piece  thereon;  and  I  received 
fuch  praife  therefore,  that  it  was  faid  all  ovei  the 
parifh,  I  mould  be  recommended  unto  the  King 
to  mend  fhocs  for  his  Majcfty  :  whom  GoJpre- 
ferve  !  Arnen. 


R  3 
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"The  reft    cf    this  chapter   I  purpofely  omit,  for  it 

~n\!that  when  he  fpeaks    as  a  Shoenitikfr  It 

is  very  aMitrtL     He  talks    of  Mofes's  pulling  off"  his 

fliers,  of  tanning  the  hides  of  the  Bulls  of  Baffin, 

'   -sVw5/i  the   Tanner,  etc.  and  takes  up  four  or  five 

pages  to  prove,  that,  when  the  Apiftles  were  Inftructcd 

to   trmfl  without  (hoes,  the  precept  did  not  extend  to 

their  JucccJJors, 

The  next  chapter  relate!  how.  he  difcover'd  a  Thief 
K'ffb  a  bible  and  key,  and  experimented  verfes  of  the 
Pfalms  that  had  cured  Agues. 

I  pafs  truer  many  others  which  inform  us  of  farijb 
affairs  only,  fuch  as  of  the  Succejjion  of  Curates  ;  a 
lift  of  the  weekly  Texts  ;  what  Pfalms  he  chofe  on 
proper  occaftons  ;  and  what  Children  were  born  and 
bury'd  :  The  laft  of  which  articles  he  concludes 
thus : 

That  the  fhame  of  women  may  not  endure,  I 
fpcuk  not  of  Baftards  ;  neither  will  I  name  the  Mo- 
thers, although  thereby  I  might  delight  many 
grave  women  of  the  parifh  :  Lven  her  who  hath 
done  penance  in  the  fheet  will  I  not  mention,  for- 
afmuch  as  the  church  hath  been  witnefs  of  her 
difgrace  :  Let  the  father,  who  hath  made  due  com- 
poiition  with  the  Church-wardens  to  conceal  his 
infirmity,  reft  in  peace  ;  my  pen  fhall  not  bewray 
him,  for  lalfb  have  iinned. 

The  next  chapter   contains  what  he    calh    a  great 
utiin  in  the    Church^   part   of  which  I   tran- 


Now  was  the  long  expc£led  time  arrived,  when 

the  pfu'ms  of  King  David   fliould  b«  hymn'd  unto 

1  tho 
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the  fame  tunes  to  which  he  play'-d  them  upon  hi*5 
harp  ;  (To  wa>  I  inform'd  by  my  Singing-maftVr, 
a  man  right  ctuming  in  Pfalmody  :)  Now  was  our 
over-abundant  quaver  and  trilling  done  away,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  was  inftitutcd  the  Sol-fa,  in  fuch 
euife  as  is  fung  in  his  Majefty's  Chapel.  We  had 
London  finging  mailers  fent  Into  every  parifh,  like 
unto  Excife-men  ;  a«d  I  aJfo  was  ordained  to  ad- 
join myfdf  unto  them,  though  an  unworthy  d.l- 
ciple,  in  order  to  inftrucl  my  fcllow-pariihioners 
in  this  new  manner  of  Worfhip.  What  tho'  they 
accufed  me  of  humming  through  the  noftril,  as  a 
Sacbut  ?  yet  would  I  not  forego  that  harmony,  it 
having  been  agreed  by  the  worthy  patim-clerks  of 
London  fi'til  to  prefervc  the  fame.  I  tutored  the 
young  men  and  maidens  to  tune  their  voices  as  it 
were  a  pfcltery,  and  ihe  Church  on  the  Sunday  was 
filled  wkh  thc'fc  new  Hallelujahs. 


cn  follow  full  feventy  chapter  s^  containing  an  ex- 
aft  detail  of  the  Law-fuits  of  the  Par/on  and  his 
Pari/bioners  concerning  t\thest  and  near  a  hundred 
page's  left  blank^  with  <vj  .carncft  defer*  that  the  hif- 
tory  might  be  complcated  by  any  o/  his  iucceflors, 
in  whofc  time  theic  lints  fliuukl  be  ended. 


next  chapter  contains  an  acccunt  of  the  Briefs 
read  in  the  church^  and  thefums  collected  upon  each* 
For  the  rcparatiQii  of  niqc  churches,  collected  at 
nine  fcvcrnl  times,  2  s.  and  7  d.  ^.  For  fifty  fami- 
lies ruined  by  fire,  i  s.  J.  For  an  inundation,  a 
King  Charles's  grout  given  by  Lady  Frances,  etc. 

In  th;  next  he  laments  the  difufe  of  Jf^edding-fer- 
tnonSy  and  celebrates  the  benefits  arifing  from  thofe  at 
Funerals^  concluding  with  thefe  Words  :  Ah  f  let 
not  the  relations  of  the  dcceafed  grudge  the  fin  a  11 
of  an  hatband,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  ten 
R  4  Shillings 
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(hillings,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  they  arc  fure  to  re- 
ceive from  a  pious  Divine,  that  their  father,  bro- 
ther, or  bofom  wife,'  are  certainly  in  heaven. 

In  another,  he  draws  a  panegyrick  on  one  Mrs. 
Afargant  JVilkins,  but  after  great  encomiums  con- 
cludes, tffaty  not  with] tending  all,  (he  was  an  un- 
profitable veflel,  being  a  barren  woman,  and  never 
once  having  furnifli'd  God's  church  with  a  chri- 
flening. 

We  fir.i  in  another  chapter,  how  he  was  much 
ftaggerd  in  his  belief,  and  difturbed  in  his  confeienee, 
/y  an  Oxford  fiholar,  who  had  proved  1o  him  by  lo- 
gick,  that  Animals  might  have  rational,  nay,  im- 
mortal fouls  ;  but  how  he  was  again  comforted  with 
the  refletl'ion,  that,  if  fo,  they  might  be  allowed 
chriftian  burial,  and  greatly  augment  the  fees  of  the 
paiifh. 

In  the  two  foUnving  chapters  he  is  overpower'/} 
with  l\nnty.  We  are  told,  how  be  was  conftantly 
'.id'nitted  to  all  the  feafts  and  banquets  of  the  Church- 
officers,  and  the  Jpecches  he  there  made  for  the  good 
cf  the  parijh.  How  he  gave  hints  to  young  Clergy- 
w-:n  to  preach ;  but  above  all,  how  he  gave  a  Text 
for  the  $Cth  cf  January,  which  occa/ioned  a  moft  ex- 
cellent fcnMn,  the  mrrits  of  which  he  tal:es  entirely 
to  hitJi/elf.  He  gives  an  account  of  a  conference  be 
had  with  the  Vicar  concerning  the  UJe  of  Texts.  Let 
a  preacher  (faith  he)  cojifider  the  aflembly  before 
whom  he  preacheth,  and  unto  them  adapt  his 
text.  Micab  the  iiid  and  i  Ith  afFordeth  good  mat- 
ter for  Courtiers  and  court-ferving  men.  The  heads 
of  the  land  jitflge  for  mvard  ;  and  the  people  there- 
of judge  for  hire  ;  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine 
fr,r  money ;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and 
fay,  h  n'A  the  Lord  among  us  ?  Were  the  frrft  Mi- 

niftcr 
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niftcr  to  appoint  a  preacher  before  the  Houfc  of 
Commons,  would  not  he  be  wife  to  make  choice 
of  thefe  words  ;  G;tv,  and  it  Jball  be  given  unto  ye. 
Or  before  the  Lords,  Giving  no  offence^  that  the 
Miniftry  be  not  blamed^  2  Cor.  vi.  3.  Or  praifmg 
the  warm  zeal  of  an  Adminiftration,  JVho  mak- 
eth  his  Ministers  a  flaming  firey  Pfalm  civ.  4. 
We  omit  many  other  of  his  texts,  as  too  tedious. 

From  this  period,  theftyle  of  the  book  rifes  extreme- 
ly. Before  the  next  chapter  was  pafted  the  Effigus  of 
Dr.  Sachcvercl,  and  I  found  the  oppojitc  page  all  on 
a  foam  with  Politicks. 

We  are  now  (fays  he)  arrived  at  that  celebrat- 
ed year,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
tried  in  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  I  had  ever 
the  intereft  of  our  High  Church  at  heart,  neither 
would  I  at  any  fcafon  mingle  myfelf  in  the  focic 
ties  of  Fanaticks,  whom  I  from  my  infancy  ab- 
horred, more  than  the  Heathen  or  Gentile.  It 
was  in  thefc  days  I  bethought  myfelf  that  much 
profit  might  accrue  unto  our  Parim,  and  even  un- 
to the  nation,  could  there  be  aflembled  together 
a  number  of  chofen  men  of  the  right  fpirit,  who 
might  argue,  refine  and  define,  upon  high  and 
great  matters.  Unto  this  purpofe,  I  did  inftitutc 
a  weekly  Aflcmbly  of  divers  worthy  men  at  the 
Rofe  and  Crown  Alchoufe,  over  whom  myfelf 
(tho*  unworthy)  did  prefide.  Yea,  I  did  read  un- 
to them  the  Poft-Boy  of  Mr.  Roper,  and  the 
written  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  upoH  which  we  com- 
muned afterwards  among  ourfelves.  Our  focicty 
was  compofcd  of  the  following  pci Tons :  Robert 
Jenkins,  Farrier  ;  Amos  Turner,  Collar-maker  ; 
George  Pilcocks,  late  Excifeman  ;  Thomas  White, 
Wheel-wright  ;  and  myfdf.  Firft,  of  the  firft, 
Robert  Jc-nk 
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He  was  a  man  of  bright  parts  and  fhrewd  con- 
ceit, for  he  never  fhocd  an  horfe  of  a  Whig  or  a 
Fanatick,  but  he  lamed  him  forely. 

Amos  Turner,  a  worthy  perfon,  rightly  cfteem- 
ed  among  us  for  his  fufrerings,  in  that  he  had 
hccn  honoured  in  the  flocks  for  wearing  an  Oaken 
hough. 

iGcorge  Pilcocks,  a  fufFerer  alfo  ;  of  zealous  and 
laudable  freedom  of  Speech,  inlbmuch  that  his 
occupation  had  been  taken  from  him. 

Thomas  White,  of  good  repute  likewife,  for 
that  his  uncie,  by  the  Mother's  fule,  had,  former- 
ly, been  fervitor  at  Maudlin  college,  where  the 
glorious  Sachcverel  was  educated. 

Now  were  the  eyes  of  all  the  parifli  upon  thcfc 
our  weekly  councils.  In  a  fhort  fpace,  the  Mi- 
nUter  came  among  us  ;  he  fpake  concerning  us 
and  our  councils  to  a  multitude  of  other  MimnVrs 
at  the  Vifitation,  and  they  fpake  thereof  unto  the 
Minifters  at  London,  fo  thai  even  the  Bimops 
heard  and  r»narvellcd  thereat.  Moreover  Sir  Tho- 
mas, member  of  Parliament,  fpake  of  the  fame  to 
other  members  of  Parliament  ;  who  fpake  thereof 
unto  the  Peers  of  the  Realm.  Lo  !  thus  did  our 
councils  enter  into  the  hearts  of  our  Generals  and 
our  Law-givers  ;  and  from  henceforth,  even  as  we 
tlevifed,  thus  did  they. 

A  fur  this,  the  whole  book  is  turned  on  a  fudden, 
from  his  own  Life,  to  a  biftory  of  all  the  publick 
franfa^ion^  of  Europe ,  compiled  from  the  News- 
papei'S  of  thoff  times.  /  could  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  this,  till  I  perceived  at  laft  (to  my  no  f mall 
Aftonijhrtuni}  that  all  the  JMeafures  of  the  four  laft 
years  of  the  Queen,  together  with  the  peace  at  Utrecht, 

which  have  been  ufually   attributed  to  the    E of 

0 — ,    DofO — ,    Lord?  H — and    E ,  and 

ether  great  men  j  do  here  mnft  plainly  appear •,  to  haye 

hen 
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been  ft/'o'/v  owing  to  Robert   Jenkins,  Anm  Turner^ 
George  Pucocks,  Thomas  JPhite,  but  above  all,  to  P.  P. 

Tbt  reader  may  before  I  was  very  inqui/itive  after 
this  fxtrairdinury  writer,  whofe  work  1  have  here 
abftratlcd.  I  took  a  journey  into  the  Country  on  pur- 
fijt  ;  but  could  not  find  the  leajl  trace  of  him  :  till  l>y 
uccidcnt  I  met  an  old  Clergyman,  who  faid  he  cculd 
not  be  pofftive,  but  thought  it  might  be  one  Paul  Phi- 
lips, who  had  been  dead  about  twelve  years.  And 
upon  enquiry,  all  he  could  learn  of  that  perfon  from 
the  neighbourhood,  was,  Tliat  he  had  been  taken  no- 
tice of  for  fwallowing  Loaches,  and  remembered  by 
fame  people  h  a  black  and  white  Cur  with  one  Ear, 
that  conftantly  followed  him. 

In  the  Church-yard,  I  read  his  Epitaph,  fa.id  to 
.'rittcn  by  bimfelf. 

•  O  Reader,  if  that  thou  canft  read, 

Look  down  upon  this  Stone ; 
PO  all  we  can,  Death  is  a  man, 
That  never  fparcth  none. 


O  F 


O  F    T  H  E 

POET  LAUREATE. 

November  19,  1729. 

THE  time  of  the  election  of  a  Poet  Laureate 
being  now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  an- 
ciently ufed  at  that  Solemnity,  and  only  difconti- 
nued  through  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  later 
times.  Thele  we  have  extracted  from  an  hifto- 
rian  of  undoubted  credit,  a  reverend  bifhop,  the 
learned  Paulus  Jovius  :  and  are  the  fame  that  were 
practifed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X,  die  great 
reftorerof  learning. 

O 

As  we  now  fee  an  age  and  a  court^  that  for  the 
encouragement  of  poetry  rivals,  if  not  exceeds, 
that  of  this  famous  Pope,  we  cannot  but  wifli  a 
reftoration  of  all  its  honours  to  poefy  ;  the  rather, 
fmce  there  are  fo  many  parallel  circumftances  in 
the  per/on  who  was  then  honoured  with  the  laurel, 
and  in  him^  who  (in  all  probability)  is  now  to 
wear  it. 

I  ftiall  tranflate  my  author  exactly  as  I  find  it  in 
the  8ad  chapter  of  his  Elogia  Vir.  Doct.  He  be- 
gins with  the  character  of  the  poet  himfelf,  who 
was  the  original  and  father  of  all  Laureate,  and 
called  Camillo.  He  was  a  plain  country-man  of 
Apulia,  (whether  a  Jhepherd  or  threjher,  is  not  ma- 
terial.) "  This  man  (fays  Jovius)  excited  by  die 
"  fame  of  the  great  encouragement  given  to  poets 
"  at  court,  and  the  high  honour  in  which  dicy 
"  were  held,  came  t9  the  city,  bringing  with  him 
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"  a  ftrange  kitid  of  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  at  lea$ 
"  fomc  twenty  thoufan.i  of  verfes.  All  the  wits 
"  and  critics  of  the  court  flocked  about  him,  de- 
'*  lighted  to  fee  a  clnvn^  with  a  ruddy,  hale  com- 
"  plcxion,  and  in  his  ovrn  long  hair,  fo  top  full  of 
"  poetry  ;  and  at  the  firft  fight  of  him  all  agreed 
"  he  was  born  to  be  Poet  Laureate  *.  He  had  a 
"  moft  hearty  welcome  in  an  ijland  of  the  river 
"  Tiber  (an  agreeable  place,  not  unlike  our  Rich- 
*'  mond)  where  he  was  firft  made  to  eat  and 
4t  drink  plentifully,  and  to  repent  his  verfcs  to  every 
"  body.  Then  they  adorned  him  with  a  new  and 
"  elegant  garland,  compofcd  of  vine-leaves,  lau- 
"  rely  and  brajfica  (a  fort  of  cabbage)  fo  compofed, 
*'  fays  my  author,  emblematically,  Ut  tamfalfe  quam 
"  U-pide  cjus  temulentui,  Irafficee  rcmedio  cohibenda^ 
*'  noturetur.  He  was  then  faluted  by  common 
"  confent  with  the  title  of  arcbipoeta,  or  arch- 
"  pofty  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  days,  in  ours,  Pcet 
**  Laureate.  This  honour  the  poor  man  received 
44  with  the  moft  fenfible  dc moderations  of  joy,  his 
*'  eyes  drunk  with  tears  and  gladnefs  f.  Next,  the 
"  public  acclamation  was  exprelled  in  a  cantije9 
*'  which  is  tranfmitted  to  us,  as  follows  : 

.    Salve,  braflicea  vireftS  corona, 
Et  lauro,  archipocta,  pampinoque  ! 
Dignus  principis  auribus  Lconis. 

dll  bail)  anb-poet  without  peer  / 
Vine-,  lay,  or  cabbage,  fit  to  wear, 
And  ivorthy  of  the  prince's  ear. 

From  hence,  he  was  conducted  in  pomp  to  the 
Capitol  of  Rome,  mounted  on  an  elephant^  thro' 

*  Apulus  pr.Tpingui  vuhu  nlacor,  etproli.ve  comatus, 
cmr.inodignus  fcita  laurca  vkleixtur. 
j    Miaauiuibiu-  j-ra  gaudio  oculis. 

the 
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the  fhouts   of  the  populace,    where  the  ceremony 
ended. 

The  hiftorian  tells  us  further,  "  That  at  his  in- 
"  trodiuftion  to  Leo,  he  not  only  poured  forth 
44  verfcs  innumerable,  like  a  torrent,  but  a\fofung 
44  them  with  open  mouth.  Nor  was  he  only  once 
"  introduced,  or  on  ftated  days  (like  our  Lau- 
"  reates)  but  made  a  companion  to  his  maj'ter,  and 
"  entertained  as  one  of  the  inftrumcnts  of  his  mift 
•*  elfgant  pleafures.  When  the  priiice  was  at  ta- 
44  hie,  the  pott  had  his  place  at  the  window. 
44  When  the  prince  had  *  half  eaten  his  meat,  he 
44  gave  with  his  own  hands  the  reft  to  the  poet. 
"•  When  the  poet  drank,  it  was  out  of  the  prince's 
"  ownflaggon,  infomuch  (fays  the  hiftorian)  that 
44  thro'  fo  great  good  eating  and  drinking  he  con- 
**  fraeled  a  moft  terrible  gout."  Sorry  I  am  to 
relate  what  follows,  but  that  I  cannot  leave  my 
reader's  curioiity  unfatisficd  in  the  cataftrophc  of 
this  extraordinary  rtraru  To-  ufe  my  author '5 
word*,  which  are  remarkable,  nwriito  Leone,  pro- 
fllgatil'que  poetis,  etc.  "  When  Leo  died,  and 
44  poets  were  no  more."  (for  I  would  not  under- 
ftand  profligatis  literally,  as  if  poets  then  were  pro- 
fligate) this  unhappy  Laureate  was  forthwith  re- 
duced to  return  to  his  country,  where,  opprefled- 
with  old  age  and  vuanty  he  miferably  perifbed  in  H 
temmon  hofyital. 

We  fee  from  this  fad  conclufion  (which  may 
be  of  example  to  the  poets  of  our  time)  that  it 
were  happier  to  meet  with  no  encouragement  at 
all,  to  remain  at  the  plough,  or  other  lawful  oc- 
cupation, than  to-  be  elevated  above  their  condi- 
tion, and  taken  out  of  the  common  means  of  life, 
without  a  furcr  fupport  than  the  tcmptriiryy  or  at 
bcft,  mortal  favours  of  the  great.  Jt  was  doubt- 

opfomi*. 
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lels  for  this  confideration,  that  when  the  Roya! 
Bounty  was  lately  extended  to  a  rural  genius  y  care 
was  taken  to  fettle  it  upon  him  for  life.  And  it 
hath  been  the  practice  of  our  Princes,  never  to  re- 
move from  the  ftation  of  Poet  Laureate  any  mart 
who  hath  once  been  chofen,  tho'  never  fo  much 
greater  Genius's  might  arife  in  his  time.  A  noble 
jnftance,  how  much  the  charity  of  our  monarchs 
hath  exceeded  their  love  of  fame. 

To  come  now  to  the  intent  of  this  paper.  We 
have  here  the  whole  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  Lau- 
reate. In  the  firft  place  the  crown  is  to  be  mixed 
with  vine-leaves,  as  the  vine  is  the  plant  of  Bac- 
chus, and  full  as  eflential  to  the  honour,  as  the 
butt  of  jack  to  the  falary. 

Secondly,  the  brajfica  muft  be  made  ufe  of  as 
a  qualifier  of  the  former.  It  fcems  the  cabbage 
was  anciently  accounted  a  remedy  for  drunkennefs  ; 
a  power  the  P'rench  now  afcribe  to  the  onion,  and 
flyle  a  foup  made  of  it  foupe  d'Yvrogne.  I  would 
recommend  a  large  mixture  of  the^r^Ta/,  if  Mr. 
Dennis  be  chofen  ;  but  if  Mr.  Tibbald,  it  is  not 
fo  neceflary,  unlefs  the  cabbage  be  fuppofed  to  fig* 
nify  the  fame  thing  with  refpedt  to  poets  as  totay- 
/OTJ,  viz.  Jiealing.  I  mould  judge  it  not  amifs  to 
add  another  plant  of  this  garland,,  to  wit,  ivy: 
Not  only  as  it  anciently  belonged  to  poets  in  gene- 
ral j  but  as  it  is  emblematical  of  the  three  virtues 
of  a  court  poet  in  particular  -t  it  is  creeping, 


and  dangling. 

In  the  next  place,  a  canticle  muft  be  compofed 
and  fung  in  laud  and  praife  of  the  new  Poet.  If 
Mr.  CIBBKR  be  laureat£d,  it  is  my  opinion  no  man 
can  write  this  but  himfelf  :  And  no  man,  I  am 
lure,  canftng  it  fo  affe&ingly.  But  "What  this  can- 
ticle mould  be,  either  in  his  or  the  other  candi- 
date's cafe,  I  mail  not  pretend  to  determine. 

3  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  there  ought  to  be  a  publick  Jbnu^  of 
entry  of  the  poet  :  To  fettle  the  order  or  procef- 
fion  of  which,  Mr.  Anftis  and  Mr.  DENNIS  ought 
to  have  a  conference.  I  apprehend  here  two  diffi- 
culties :  One,  of  procuring  an  elephant ;  the  other 
of  teaching  the  poet  to  ride  him  :  Therefore  I 
fhould  imagine  the  next  animal  in  fize  or  dignity 
would  do  beft  ;  either  a  mule  or  a  large  ah  ;  par- 
ticularly if  that  noble  one  could  be  had,  whofc 
portraiture  makes  fo  great  an  ornament  of  theT)//^- 
ciady  and  which  (unlefs  I  am  mifmformed)  is  yet 
in  the  park  of  a  nobleman  near  this  city  : — Unlefs 
Mr.  GIBBER  be  the  man;  who  may,  with  great 
propriety  and  beauty,  ride  on  a  dragon^  if  he  goes 
by  land  ;  or  if  he  choofe  the  water,  upon  one  of 
his  ownykww  from  Cafar  in  jEgypt. 

We  have  fpoken  fufficicndy  of  the  ceremony  ; 
let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  qualifications  and  privileges 
of  the  Laureate.  Firft,  we  fee  he  muft  be  able 
to  make  verfes  extempore  ^  and  to  pour  forth  innu- 
merable, if  required.  In  this  I  doubt  Mr.  TIB- 
BALD.  Secondly,  he  ought  to  Jing>  and  intre- 
pidly, patulo  ore  :  Here,  I  confefs  the  excellency 
of  Mr.  GIBBER.  Thirdly,  he  ought  to  carry  a 
lyre  about  with  him  :  If  a  large  one  be  thought 
too  cumberfome,  a  fmall  one  may  be  contrived  to 
hang  about  the  neck,  like  an  order  ;  and  be  very 
much  a  grace  to  the  perfon.  Fourthly,  he  ought 
to  have  a  good  ftcmach,  to  eat  and  drink  whatever 
his  betters  think  fit  ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  this 
high  office  as  in  many  others,  no  puny  conlhtution 
can  difcharge  it.  I  do  not  think  GIBBER  or  TIB- 
BALD  here  fo  happy:  but  rather  a  ftanch,  vigo- 
rous, feafon'd,  and  dry  old  gentleman,  whom  I  have 
in  my  eye. 

I  could  alfo  wifli  at  this  juncture,  fuch  a  per- 
fon as  is  truly  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
poetry  j  no  j«kcr,  or  trifler  i  but  a  bard  in  rood 
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tarntft  ;  nay,  not  amifs  if  a  critic,  and  the  better 
if  a  little  obftinate.  For  when  we  conficler  what 
great  privileges  have  been  loft  from  this  office  (as 
we  fee  from  the  fore-cited  authentick  record  of 
Jovius)  namely  thofe  of  feeding  from  the  prince's 
table,  drinking  out  of  his  own  flaggon^  becoming 
even  his  domeftick  and  companion  ;  it  requires  a 
man  warm  and  refolute,  to  be  able  to  claim  and 
obtain  the  reftoring  of  thefe  high  honours.  I 
have  caufe  to  fear,  molt  of  the  candidates  would 
be  liable,  either  through  the  influence  of  mini- 
fters,  or  for  rewards  or  favours,  to  give  up  the 
glorious  rights  of  the  Laureate  :  Yet  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  there  is  on/,  from  whom  a  Jerious 
vn.&ftedd)'  aflertton  of  thefe  privileges  may  be  ex- 
pe<fted  ;  and,  if  there  be  fuch  a  one,  I  muft  do 
him  the  juftice  to  fay,  it  is  Mr.  DENNIS  the  wor- 
thy prefidentof  our  lociety. 
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moft   things  which     are  wrong 

O  O 

JL      in  their  own  nature  are  at  once   confdlcd 
and  abfolved  in  that  fingleword,  the  Cuftom  ;  yet 
there  are  fome,  which  as  they  have  a  dangerous 
tendency,  a  thinking  man  will  the  lefs  excuf6  on 
that  very   account.      Among  thefe  I    cannot  but 
reckon  the  common  practice  of  Dedications,  which 
is  of  fo  much  the  worfe  confequence  as  'tis  generally 
ufed  by  people  of  politenefs,  and  whom  a  learned 
education  for  the  moft  part  ought  to  have  infpired 
with  nobler  and  jufter  fentiments.     This  proftitu- 
tion  of  Praife  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon  the  £rofs 
of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of  chara^ers 
from  the  Learned  ;  but  alfo  the  better  fort  muft  by 
this  means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  defire  of 
Fame  which   is  the  incentive  to  generous  actions, 
when  they  find    it  promifcuoufly    beftowed  on  the 
meritorious   arid  undeferving.      Nay,    the   author 
himfelf,  let  him  be  fuppofed  to  have    ever  fo  true 
a  value  for  the  patron,  can   find   no  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  it,  but  what  have  been  already  ufed,  and  ren- 
dered fufpe&ed  by  flatterers.     Even  Truth   itfelf  in 
a  Dedication  is  like  an  honcft  man  in  a  difguife  or 
Vizor-Mafque,  and  will  appear   a   Cheat  by  being 
drcft  fo   like  one.     Tho'  the   merit  of  the  perfon 
is  beyond  difpute,  I  fee  no  reafon,  that,  becaufe 
wie  man  is  eminent,  therefore  another  has  a  right 
82  to 
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to  be  impertinent,  and   throw  praifes  in  his    face 
'Tis  juft  the  rcverfe  of  the  practice  of  the    anci- 
ent Romans,  when  a  pcrfon  was  advanced  to  tri- 
umph for  his   ferviccs  :  they  hired  people  to  rail 
at  him  in  that  Circumftancc,  to  make  him  as  hum- 
ble as  they  could  ;  and  we  have  fellows  to  flatter 
him,  and  make   him  as  proud  as  they  can.     Sup- 
pufing  the  writer  not  to  be   mercenary,  yet   the 
great  man  is  no  more   in   reafon  obliged  to  thank 
him  for  his  picture  in  a  Dedication,  than    to  thank 
the  painter  for  that  on  a  fign-poft  ;  except  it  be  a 
lefs  injury  to  touch  the  moft  facred   part  of  him, 
his  character,  than  to  make  free  with  his  counte- 
nance only.     I   fhould   think  nothing' juftified  me 
in  this  point,  but   the  patron's    permiflion  before- 
hand, that  I  (hould  draw  him   as  like  as  I  could  j 
whereas  moft  authors  proceed  in  this   affair  juft  as 
a  dawber  I  have  heard  of,  who,  not  being  able  to 
draw  portraits  after  the   life,    was    ufed  to  paint 
faces  at  random,  and  look  out  afterwards  for  peo- 
ple  whom  he  might  pcrfuade  to   be    like   them. 
To  exprefs  my  notion  of  the  thing  in  a  word  :  to 
fay  more  to  a  man  than  one  thinks,  with  a  prof- 
pc£l  of  intereft,  is  difhoneft  ;  and  without  it,  fool- 
ifh.     And    whoever'  has  had  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking, muft  of  ncceflity  at  once  think  himfelf 
in  his  heart  a  knave  for  having  done  it,  and   his 
patron  a  fool  for  having  believed  it. 

I  have  fometimcs  been  entertained  with  confi- 
dering  Dedications  in  no  very  common  light.  By 
obfcrving  what  qualities  our  writers  thiuk  it  will 
be  moft  plcafmg  to  others  to  compliment  them 
with,  one  may  form  fome  judgment  which  are 
moll  fo  to  themfelves  ;  and,  in  confequence,  what 
fort  of  people  they  are.  Without  this  view  one 
can  read  very  few  Dedications,  but  will  give  us 
caufe  to  wonder,  either  how  fuch  things  came  to 
be  laid  at  all,  or  how  they  were  faid  to  fuch  per- 

fons. 
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fons.  I  have  known  an  Hero  complimented  upon 
the  decent  majcfiy  and  ftate  he  aflumed  after  a 
victory  ;  and  a  nobleman  of  a  different  character 
applauded  for  his  condcfcenfion  to  inferiors.  This 
would  have  feemed  very  ftrange  to  me  but  that  I 
happened  to  know  the  authors  :  He  who  made 
the  firft  compliment  was  a  lofty  gentleman,  whofe 
air  and  gait  difcovered  when  he  had  publifhcd  a 
new  book  ;  and  the  other  tippled  every  night  with 
the  fellows  who  laboured  at  the  prefs  while  his  own 
writings  were  working  off.  'Tis  obfervable  of 
the  female  poets  and  ladies  dedicatory,  that  there 
(as  elfewherc)  they  far  exceed  us  m  any  flrain  or 
rant.  As  beauty  is  the  thing  that  fex  are  piqu'd 
upon,  they  fpeak  of  it  generally  in  a  more  elevated 
flyle  than  is  ufed  by  the  men.  They  adore  in  the 
lame  manner  as  they  would  be  adored.  So  when 
the  authorefs  of  a  famous  modern  romance  begs  a 
young  Nobleman's  permiflion  to  pay  him  her  kneel- 
ing adorations,  I  am  far  from  ceniuring  the  expref- 
fion,  as  fomc  Criticks  would  do,  as  deficient  in 
grammar  or  fenfc  ;  but  I  reflect,  that  adorations 
paid  in  that  pofture  are  what  a  lady  might  expe«5t 
hcrfelf,  and  my  wonder  immediately  ceafes.  Thefe, 
when  they  flatter  moft,  do  but  as  they  would  be 
done  unto  t  for  as  none  are  fo  much  concerned  at 
being  injured  by  calumnies,  as  they  who  are  rea- 
died to  caft  them  upon  their  neighbours  ;  fo,  'tis 
certain  none  are  fo  guilty  of  flattery  to  others,  as 
thofe  who  moft  ardently  defire  it  themfelves. 

What  led  me  into  thefe  thoughts,  was  a  Dedi- 
cation I  happened  upon,  this  morning.     The  rea- 
der muft  undcrftand  that  I  treat  the  leaft  inftances 
or   remains   of  ingenuity   with    rcfpeft,    in    what 
places   foever  found,  or   under   whatever  circum- 
ftanccs  of  difadvantage.     From  this  love  to  letters 
I  have  been  fo  happy  in  my  fearches   after  know- 
edge,  that  I  have  found    unvalued  repertories  of 
S  3  learning 
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learning  in  the  lining  of  bandboxes.  I  look  upon 
thcfe  pafteboard  edifices,  adorned  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ingenious,  with  the  fame  veneration 
as  antiquaries  upon  ruined  buildings,  whofe  walls 
preferve  divers  infcriptions  and  names,  which  are 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  the  world.  This 
morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters 
was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands,  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence, 
J  employed  no  lefs  in  examining  the  box  which 
contained  them  ;  it  was  lined  with  certain  fcenes 
of  a  tragedy,  written  (as  appeared  by  a  part  of  the 
title  there  extant)  by  one  of  the  fair  fex.  What 
was  moft  legible  was  the  Dedication ;  which,  by 
reafon  of  the  largenefs  of  the  characters,  was  lead 
defaced  by  thofe  Gothick  ornaments  of  flourimes 
and  foliage,  wherewith  the  compilers  of  thefe  fort 
of  ftruclures  do  often  induftrioufly  obfcure  the 
works  of  the  learned.  As  much  of  it  as  I  could 
read  with  any  eafe,  I  (hall  communicate  to  the 
reader,  as  follows.  ***  "  Though  it  is  a  kind  of 
44  prophanation  to  approach  your  Grace  with  fo 
4  *  poor  an  offering,  yet  when  I  reflect  how  accept - 
44  able  a  facrifice  of  firft  fruits  was  to  Heaven,  in  the 
44  earlicft  and  pureft  ages  of  religion,  that  they 
"  were  honoured  with  iblcmn  feafts,  and  confe- 
44  crated  to  altars  by  a  Divine. command  >***  Upon 
"  that  confideration,  as  an  argument  of  particular 
"  zeal,  I  dedicate  ***  'Tis  impoflible  to  behokl 
44  you  without  adoring  ;  yet  dazzled  and  aw'd  by 
"  the  glory  that  furrounds  you,  men  feel  a  facred 
44  power,  that  refines  their  flames,  and  renders 
44  them  pure  as  thofe  we  ought  to  offer  to  the 
44  Deity.  ****  The  fhrine  is  worthy  the  divinity 
44  that  inhabits  it.  In  your  Grace  we  fee  what 
44  woman  was  before  (he  fell,  how  nearly  allied  to 
44  the  purity  and  perfection  of  Angels.  And  we 
*4  adore  and  blefs  tbe  glorious  work  !" 

Undoubt- 
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Undoubtedly  thefe,  and  other  periods  of  this 
moft  pious  Dedications,  could  not  but  convince  the 
Duchefs  of  what  the  eloquent  authorefs  aflures  her 
at  the  end,  that  fhc  was  her  fervant  with  moft  ar- 
dent devotion.  I  think  this  a  pattern  of  a  new 
fort  of  ftyle,  not  yet  taken  notice  of  by  the  Cri- 
ticks,  which  is  above  the  fublime,  and  may  be 
called  the  celeftial  ;  that  is,  when  the  moft  facrcd 
praifes  appropriated  to  the  honour  of  the  deity,  are 
applied  to  a  mortal  of  good  quality.  As  I  am  na- 
turally emulous,  I  cannot  but  endeavour,  in  imi- 
tation of  this  Lady,  to  be  the  inventor,  or,  at  leaft, 
the  firft  producer  of  a  new  kind  of  Dedication, 
very  different  from  hers  and  moft  others,  fmce  it 
has  not  a  word  but  what  the  author  religioufly 
thinks  in  it.  It  may  ferve  foralmoft  any  book  ei- 
ther Profe  or  Verfe,  that  has,  is,  or  ftiall  be  pub- 
liihed  j  and  might  run  in  this  manner. 

The  AUTHOR  to  Himfelf. 

Mojl  Honoured  5/V, 

THESE  labours,  upon  many  confiderations, 
fo  properly  belong  to  none  as  to  you  :  firft, 
that  it  was  your  moft  earneft  defire  alone  that 
could  prevail  upon  me  to  make  them  publick  : 
then,  as  I  am  fecure  (from  that  conftant  indul- 
gence you  have  ever  fliown  to  all  which  is  mine) 
that  no  man  will  fo  readily  take  them  into  protec- 
tion, or  fo  zealoufly  defend  them.  Moreover, 
there's  none  can  fo  fbon  difcover  the  beauties  ;  and 
there  are  fome  parts,  which  'tis  poflible  few  befides 
yourfelf  are  capable  of  underftanding.  Sir,  the 
honour,  affection,  and  value  I  have  for  you  are  be- 
yond expreffion  ;  as  great,  I  am  fure,  or  greater, 
than  any  man  elfe  can  bear  you.  As  for  any  de- 
iccte  which  others  jnay  pretend  to  dilcovcr  in  you, 
S4  I 
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I  do  faithfully  declare  I  was  never  able  to  perceive 
.them  ;  and  doubt  not  but  thofe  perfons  are  actuated 
purely  by  a  fpirit  of  malice  or  envy,  the  infcpa- 
rable  attendants  on  (bining  merit  and  parts,  fuch 
as  I  have  always  efteemed  yours  to  be.  It  may 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  violence  to 
modefly,  to  fay  this  to  you  in  public  ;  but  you 
may  believe  me,  'tis  no  more  than  I  have  a  thou-- 
fand  times  thought  of  you  in  private.  Might  I 
follow  the  impulfeof  my  foul,  there  is  no  fubject  I 
could  launch  into  with  more  pleafure  than  your 
panegyrick  :  But  fince  fomething  is  due  to  modefty, 
let  me  conclude  by  telling  you,  that  there's  nothing 
I  fo  much  dcfire  as  to  know  you  more  thorough- 
ly than  I  have  yet  the  happinefs  of  doing.  I  may 
then  hope  to  be  capable  to  do  you  fome  real  fer- 
vice  ;  but,  'till  then,  can  only  a/lure  you,  that  I 
fhall  continue  to  be,  as  I  am  more  than  any  man 
alive, 

Dfareft  SIR, 

Tour  Ajfefttonatc  Friend^  and 

The  greateft  of  your  Admirers* 


N°  ji.  Tuefday,  March  24,   1/13. 

Hue  propius  me, 
Dum  doceo  infanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite 

Hor.  Sat.  iii.  lib.  v.  So 


To  the  GUARDIAN. 
SIR, 

(t  A  '**  you  Pr°fek  to  encourage  all  thofe  who 
"  XX  any  way  contribute  to  the  Public  Good,  I 
*c  flatter  myfelf  I  may  claim  your  Countenance  and 
«.'  Protection.  I  am  by  Profeflion  a  Mad  Doclor, 

««  but 
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"  but  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  of  thofe  vvhofe  Aim 
"  it  is  to  remove  Phrenzies,  but  one  who  make  it 
"  my  Bufinefs  to  confer  an  agreeable  Madnefs  on 
"  my  Fellow-Creatures,  for  their  mutual  Delight 
"  and  Benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  Philo- 
"  fophers,  that  Happinefs  and  Mifery  confift  chief- 
*<  ly  in  the  Imagination,  nothing  is  more  necef- 
v  to  Mankind  in  general  than  this  pleafing 
"  Delirium,  which  renders  every  one  fatisficd  with 
"  himfelf,  and  perfuades  him  that  all  others  are 
*'  equally  fo. 

*'  I  have  for  feveral  Years,  both  at  home  and 
"  abroad,  made  this  Science  my  particular  Study, 
"  which  I  may  venture  to  fay  I  have  improved  in 
"  almoft  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  ;  and  have  re- 
"  duced  it  into  fo  fafe  and  eafy  a  Method,  as  to 
"  prac~tife  it  on  both  Sexes,  of  what  Difpofition, 
"  Age,  or  Quality  foever,  with  Succefs.  What 
4<  enables  me  to  perform  this  great  Work,  is  the 
"  Ufe  of  my  Obfcquium  Catbolicon^  or  the  Grand 
"  Elixir^  to  fupport  the  Spirits  of  human  Nature, 
"  This  Remedy  is  of  the  moft  grateful  Flavour  in 
"  the  World,  and  agrees  with  all  Taftes  whatever. 
"  'Tis  delicate  to  the  Senfes,  delightful  in  the  Ope- 
<c  ration,  may  be  taken  at  all  Hours  without  Con- 
"  finement,  and  is  as  properly  given  at  a  Ball  or 
"  Play-houfe  as  in  a  private  Chamber.  It  reftores 
*«  and  vivifies  the  moft  dejected  Minds,  corrects 
"  and  extracts  all  that  is  pauiful  in  the  Knowledge 
"  of  a  Man's  felf.  One  Dofe  of  it  will  inftantly 
"  difperfe  itfelf  through  the  whole  Animal  Syf- 
"  tern,  diflipate  the  firft  Motions  of  Diftruft  fo  as 
4<  never  to  return,  and  fo  exhilarate  the  Brain  and 
"  rarify  the  Gloom  of  Reflection,  as  to  give  the 
"  Patients  a  new  flow  of  Spirits,  a  Vivacity  of  Be- 
"  haviour,  and  a  plealuig  Dcpendance  upon  their 
"  own  Capacities. 


tt 
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"  Let  a  Perfon  be  never  fo  far  gone,  I  advifc 
*c  him  not  to  dcfpair ;  even  though  he  has  been 
•*  troubled  many  Years  with  refllefs  Reflections, 
"  which  by  long  Neglect  have  hardened  into  fet- 
"  tied  Confederation.  Thofe  that  have  been  flung 
**  with  Satire  may  here  find  a  certain  Antidote, 
"  which  infallibly  difperfes  all  the  Remains  of 
"  Poifon  that  has  bee/n  left  in  the  Underftanding 
"  by  bad  Cures.  It  fortifies  the  Heart  againfl  the 
*'  Rancour  of  Pamphlets,  the  Inveteracy  of  Epi- 
•c  grams,  and  the  Mortification  of  Lampoons  ;  as 
*c  has  been  often  experienced  by  feveral  Perfons  of 
"  both  Sexes,  during  the  Sealbns  of  Tunbridge^ 
«*  and  the  Bath. 

"  I  could,  as  further  Inflances  of  my  Succefs, 
"  produce  Certificates  and  TefKmonials  from  the 
"•  Favourites  and  Ghoflly  Fathers  of  themoft  emi- 
•*  nent  Princes  of  Europe  ;  but  (hall  content  myfclf 
"  with  the  Mention  of  a  few  Cures,  which  I  have 
ct  performed  by  this  my  Grand  Univerfal  Rejlora- 
*c  the,  during  the  Practice  of  one  Month  only 
"  iince  I  came  to  this  City. 

Cures  in  the  Month  of  February,   1713. 

c<  George  Spondee,  Efqj  Poet,  and  Inmate  of 
"  the  Parifh  of  St.  Paul's  Covent-Garden,  fell  in- 
*e  to  violent  Fits  of  the  Spleen  upon  a  thin  Third 
*l  Night.  He  had  been  frighted  into  a  Vertigo  by 
"  the  Sound  of  Cat-calls  on  the  Firft  Day  ;  and 
"  the  frequent  Hiflings  on  the  Second  made  him 
"  ttnable  to  endure  the  bare  Pronunciation  of  the 
•*  Letter  S.  I  fcarched  into  the  Caufes  of  his  Dif- 
**  temper;  and  by  the  Prefcription  of  a  Dofe  of 
'*  my  Obffquium,  prepared  fecundum  Artem,  reco- 
*'  vered  hint  to  his  natural  State  of  Madnefs.  I 
*'  caft  in  at  proper  Intervals  the  Words,  Illtafte  of 
*'  the  Tawny  Envy  of  Criticks,  bad  Performance  of 
**  the  AftorS)  and  the  like.  He  is  fo  perfectly  cured, 

"  that 
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"  that  he  has  promifed  to  bring  another  Play  upon 
"  the  Stage  next  Winter. 

"  A  Lady  of  profefled   Virtue  of  the  Parifli  of 

St.  James's  Weftminfter,  who  hath  defired  her 
<*  Name  may  be  concealed,  having  taken  Offence 
"  at  a  Phrafe  of  double  Meaning  in  Converfation, 
"  undifcovered  by  any  other  in  the  Company,  fud- 
"  denly  fell  into  a  cold  Fit  of  Modefty.  Upon  a 
"  right  Application  of  Praife  of  her  Virtue,  I 
**  threw  the  Lady  into  an  agreeable  waking  Dream, 
"  fettled  the  Fermentation  of  her  Blood  into  a 
*'  warm  Charity,  fo  as  to  make  her  look  with  Pa- 
"  tience  on  the  very  Gentleman  that  offended. 

"  Hilaria,  of  the  Parifti  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
"  Fields,  a  Coquette  of  long  Practice,  was  by  the 
"  Reprimand  of  an  old  Maiden  reduced  to  look 
"  grave  in  Company,  and  deny  herfelf  the  Play 
"  of  the  Fan.  In  fhort,  (he  was  brought  to  fuch 
"  melancholy  Circumftances,  thatfhe  would  fome- 
"  times  unawares  fall  into  Devotion  at  Church.  I 
"  advis'd  her  to  take  a  few  innocent  Freedoms  with 
**  occafional  KifleSy  prefcribed  her  the  Exercife  of  the 
44  Eyesy  and  immediately  raifed  her  to  her  former 
"  State  of  Life.  She  on  a  fudden  recovered  her 
<c  Dimples,  furled  her  Fan,  threw  round  hex 
«'  Glances,  and  for  thefe  two  Sundays  laft  pad  has 
«*  not  once  been  feen  in  an  attentive  Pofture.  This 
«'  the  Church-Wardens  are  ready  to  atteft  upon 
"  Oath. 

"  Andrew  Terror,  of  the  Middle-Temple,  Mo- 
<c  hock,  was  almoft  induced  by  an  aged  Bencher 
"  of  the  fame  Houfe,  to  leave  oft*  bright  Conver- 
"  fation,  and  pore  over  Coke  upon  Littleton.  He 
"  was  fo  ill  that  his  Hat  began  to  flap,  and  he 
"  was  feen  one  Day  in  the  laft  Term  at  Wcft- 
rt  minfler-Hall.  This  Patient  had  quite  loft  his 
"  Spirit  of  Contradiction  ;  I,  by  the  Diftillation 
**  of  4  few  of  my  vivifying  Drops  in  his  Ear, 

**  drew 
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"  drew  him  from  his  Lethargy,  and  rtflored  him 
'*  to  his  ufual  vivacious  Mifunderftanding.  He  is 
"  at  prefent  very  eafy  in  his  Condition. 

*c  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  Recital  of  the  in- 
"  numerable  CuresI  have  performed  within  Twen- 
"  ty  Days  laft  part  ;  but  rather  proceed  to  exhort 
"  all  Perfons  of  whatever  Age,  Complexion  or 
**  Quality,  to  take  as  foon  as  poffible  of  this  my 
"  intellectual  Oil  j  which  applied  at  the  Ear  feizes 
"  all  the  Senfes  with  a  moft  agreeable  Tranfport, 
<e  and  difcovers  its  Effeds,  not  only  to  the  Satif- 
44  facYion  of  the  Patient,  but  all  who  convcrfe 
"  with,  attend  upon,  or  any  way  relate  to  him  or 
"  her  that  receives  the  kindly  infection.  It  is  of- 
"  ten  adminiftred  by  Chamber- Maids,  Valets,  or 
*'  any  the  moft  ignorant  Domeftic ;  it  being  one 
"  peculiar  Excellence  of  this  my  Oil,  that  'tis  moft 
*c  prevalent,  the  more  unfkilful  the  Perfon  is,  or 
"  appears,  who  applies  it.  It  is  ablblutely  necef- 
4t  fary  for  Ladies  to  take  a  Dofe  of  it  jult  before 
"  they  take  Coach  to  go  a  viJiting. 

"  But  I  oftcnd  the  Publick,  as  Horace  faid, 
11  when  I  trefpafs  on  any  of  your  Time.  Give  me 
"  leave  then,  Mr.  Ironfide,  to  make  you  a  prefent 
*c  of  a  drachm  or  two  of  my  Oil  ;  though  I  have 
"  caufe  to  fear  my  prefcriptions  will  not  have  the 
"  effect  upon  you  I  could  wifh  :  Therefore  I  do 
"  not  endeavour  to  bribe  you  in  my  Favour  by  the 
"  Prefent  of  my  Oil,  but  wholly  depend  upon 
"  your  publick  Spirit  and  Gcnefofity  ;  which,  I 
"  hope,  will  recommend  to  the  World  the  ufeful 
**  endeavours  of, 
S  1  R, 
Your  nwft  Obedient^  moft  Faithful^  moft  Devote Jy 

moft  Humble  Servant  and  Admirer* 
G  N  A  T  H  O. 

?i*  Beware  of  Counterfeits,  for  fuch  are  abroad. 

"  N.  B. 
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"  N.  B.  I  teach  the  Arcana  of  my  Art  at  rea- 
**  fonable  rates  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Univcrfities, 
**  who  di- fire  to  be  qualified  for  writing  DeJica- 
"  tions  ;  and  to  young  Lovers  and  Fortune-hun- 
"  ters  to  be  paid  at  the  day  of  Marriage.  I  in- 
**  ftruft  perfons  of  bright  Capacities  to  flatter 
"  others,  and  thofe  of  the  meaneft  to  flatter  thcm- 
"  felves. 

"  I  was  the  firft  Inventor  of  Pocket  Looking- 
"  Glafles. 


jvjj  40.  Monday,  April  27,   1713. 

Being  a   Continuation  of  fame  former  papers  on  the 
Subjeft  of  PASTORALS. 

Compulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  Thyrfis  in  unum : 
Ex  i!lo  Cofydon,  Corydon  eft  tempore  nobis. 


i .  T  Defigned  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with 
A  no  further  difcourfes  of  Paftoral  ;  but  being 
informed  that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not  men- 
tioning an  Author  whofe  Eclogues  are  published  in 
the  fame  volume  with  Mr.  Philips's,  I  fhall  employ 
this  paper  in  obfervations  upon  him,  written  ia  the 
free  Spirit  of  Criticifm,  and  without  any  appre- 
hcnfion  of  offending  that  Gentleman,  whofc  cha- 
r  it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greateft  care  of  his 
works  before  they  are  published,  and  has  tlic  leaft 
concern  for  them  afterwards. 

2.  I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  firft  lule  ofPaf- 
toral,  that  its  idea  fhoulJ  be  taken  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  Golden  Age,  and  the  Moral  formed 
upon  the  reprefentation  of  Innocence  ;  'tis  there- 
fore plain  that  any  deviations  from  that  deftgn  de- 
grade a  Poem  from  being  truly  paftoral.  In  this 
view  it  will  appear,  that  Virgil  can  only  have  two 
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of  his  Eclogues  allowed  to  be  fuch  :  his  firft  and 
ninth  muft  be  rejected,  becaufe  they  defcribe  the 
ravages  of  armies,  and  oppreflions  of  the  innocent ; 
Corydon's  criminal  paffion  for  Alexis  throws  out 
the  fecond  ;  the  calumny  and  railing  in  the  third 
are  not  proper  to  that  irate  of  concord  ;  the  eighth 
reprefents  unlawful  ways  of  procuring  love  by  in- 
chantments,  and  introduces  a  (hepherd  whom  an 
inviting  precipice  tempts  to  fclf-murder  :  As  to  the 
fourth,  lixth,  and  tenth,  they  are  given  up  by  * 
Heinfius,  Salmafius,  Rapin,  and  the  criticks  in 
general.  They  likewife  obferve  that  but  eleven  of 
all  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus  are  to  be  admitted  as 
paftorals  :  and  even  out  of  that  number  the  greater 
part  will  be  excluded  for  one  or  other  of  the  rea- 
fons  above  mentioned.  So  that  when  I  remarked 
in  a  former  paper,  that  Virgil's  eclogues,  taken  alto- 
gether, are  rather  Select  poems  than  Paftorals  ;  I 
might  have  faid  the  fame  thing  with  no  lefs  truth 
of  Theocritus.  The  reafon  of  this  I  take  to  be 
yet  unobferved  by  the  criticks,  viz.  They  never 
meant  them  all  for  paftorals. 

Now  it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done  this,  and  in 
that  particular  excelled  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

3.  As  Simplicity  is  the  diftinguifhing  charadte- 
riftick  of  Paftoral,  Virgil  hath  been  thought  guilty 
of  too  courtly  a  ftyle  ;  his  language  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  he  often  forgets  he  is  among  peafants.  I 
have  frequently  wondered,  that  fince  he  is  fo  con- 
verfant  in  the  writings  of  Ennius,  he  had  not  imi- 
tated the  rufticity  of  the  Doric  as  well  by  the  help 
of  the  old  obfolete  Roman  Language,  as  Philips 
hath  by  the  antiquated  Englifli  :  )for  example, 
might  he  not  have  faid  quoi  inftead  of  cm  j  quoi- 
jum  for  cujum  j  volt  for  iiult,  etc.  as  well  as  our 
modern  hath  wtlladay  for  ala;y  whileome  for  of  old, 

9  See  Rapin  de  Carm.  par.  iii. 

make 
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make  meek  for  derldt,  and  wit  left  y&unglings  for  fim- 
pU  lambs,  etc.  by  which  means  he  had  attained  as 
much  of  the  air  of  Theocritus,  as  Philips  hath  of 
Spencer  ? 

4.  Mr.  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  fame  error  with 
Virgil.     His  clowns  do  not  converfe  in  all  the  fim- 
plicity  proper  to  the  country  :    His  names  are  bor- 
rowed from  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are  im- 
proper to  the  fcetie  of  his  paftorals.     He  introdu- 
ces Daphnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrfis  on  Bi  itifh  plains, 
as   Virgil  had  done  before   him  on  the  Mantuan  : 
Whereas  Philips,    who  hath  the   ftricteft  regard  to 
propriety,  makes  choice  of  names   peculiar  to  the 
country,  and   more  agreeable  to    a  reader  of  deli- 
cacy ;  fuch  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy  and  Co- 
lin Clout. 

5.  So  eafy  as  paftoral  writing  may  feem   (in  the 
fimplicity  we  have  defcribed  it)  yet  it  requires  great 
reading,  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  to  be 
a  matter  of  it.     Philips    hath    given  us   manifeft 
proofs  of  his  knowledge   of  books.     It   muft   be 
confefli-d  his  competitor  hath  imitated  fome  fingl* 
thoughts   of  the  ancients  well  enough  (if1  we  con- 
fider   he  had   not  the  happinefs   of  an   Univerfity 
education)   but  he    hath  difperfed  them  here    and 
there,  without  that  order  and  method  which   Mr. 
Philips  obferves,  whofe  whole  third  paftoral  is  an 
inftance  how  well  he  hath  ftudied  the  fifth  of  Vir- 
gil, and  how  judicioufly  reduced   Virgil's  thoughts 
to  the  ftandard  of  Paftoral  ;  as  his  contention  of 
Colin  Clout  and  the  Nightingale  (bows  with  what 
exa&nefs  he  hath  imitated  every  line  in  Strada. 

6.  When  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  fault,  to 
introduce  fruits  and  flowers   of  a   foreign  growth, 
in  dcfcriptiom   where  the  fcene   lies   in   our  own 
country,  I  did   not   defign  that  obfcrvation  fhould 
extend  alfo   to  animals,  or   the  fenfttive  life  ;  for 
Mr.  Philips   hath  with  great  judgment  defcribed 

Wolvc* 
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Wolves  in  England  in  his  firft  paftoral.  Nor  would 
I  have  a  poet  flavimly  confine  himfclf  (as  Mr.  Pope 
hath  done)  to  one  particular  Seafbn  of  the  year, 
one  certain  Time  of  the  day,  and  one  unbroken 
Scene  in  each  eclogue.  'Tis  plain  Spencer  ncg- 
ledted  this  pedantry,  who  in  his  paftoral  of  No- 
vember mentions  the  mournful  long  of  the  Night- 
ingale, 

Sad  Philomel  her  fong  in  tears  dothjleep. 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath  rai fed 
up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  moft  induftrious 
gardiner  ;  his  rofes,  endives,  lilies,  kingcups,  and 
daffidils,  blow  all  in  the  fame  feafon. 

7.  But  the  better  to  difcover  the  merits  of  our 
two  contemporary  Paftoral  writers,  I  fhall  endea- 
vour to  draw  a  parallel  of  them,  by  fctting  feveral 
of  their  particular  thoughts  in  the  fame  light,  where- 
by it  will  be  obvious  how  much  Philips  hath  the 
advantage.  With  what  Simplicity  he  introduces 
two  fhepherds  finging  alternately  ? 

Hobb.   Ccmc,  Rofalind,  O  come,  for  without  thec 
JVhat  pleafure  can  the  country  have  for  me  ? 
Come.,  Rofalind,  O  come  ;  my  brindcd /•/«<.•, 
My  fnowy  Jhccpy  my  farm  and  all y    is  thine. 

Lanq.  Come^  Rofatind,  O  come  ;  here  Jhady  bowers , 
Here  are  cool  fountains^    and  here  /printing 

flowers. 

Comc^  Rofalind  ;  here  ever  let  usjlay^ 
And  jweetly  luajle  our  live-long  time  away. 

Our  other  paftoral  writer,  in  expreffing  the  fame 
thought,  deviates  into  downright  Poetry  : 

Streph.  In  Spring  tie  fields,  in  Autumn  hills  7/uir, 
At  morn  the  plains ,  at  noon  the  Jhady  grave , 
But  Delia  always  ;  fore  d from  Delia's  fight, 
Arur  plains  at  morn,  nor  grove s  at  noon  d flight. 

Daph. 
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Daph.  Sylvia's  like  Autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yctfrejh  as  early  day  \ 
Ev'n  Spring  difplfafes,  whcnjhe  fl.ines  not  here* 
But  blcji  with  her,  'tis  Spring  throughout  the 
year, 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  authors,  two  fliepherds  thus 
innocently  defcribc  the  behaviour  of  their  mif- 
trefles  : 

Ilobb.    As  Marian  Ic.itid,  ly  chance  I  pajjcdby, 
She  blujh'd,  and  at  me  cajl  a  fide-long  eye  : 
Thtnfwift  beneath  the  cryjial  ivavejbe  tryd 
Her  beauteous  form,  but  all  in  vain,  to  hide'. 

Lanq.  As  I  to  cool  me  bathed  cne  fultry  day, 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the f edges  lay. 
The  want  en  laugli'd,  andfeeind  in  hajle  to  fly  \ 
Yet  often  Jlopp 'd,  and  often  turnd  her  eye. 

The  other  modern  (who  it  muft  be  confeflVd 
hath  a  knack  of  vcrfifying)  hath  it  as  follows  : 

Streph.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 

Then,  hid  in  /hades,  eludes  her  eager  fwain  ; 
But  feigns  a  Laugh,  to  fee  me  fear ch  around^ 
And  by  that  Laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

Daph.  Thefprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green, 
She  runs,  but  hope's  Jhe  does  not  run  unfeen  ; 
Wl)ile  a  kind  glance  at  her  purfuerJUes^ 
JhiL  much  (it  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ! 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of 
P'.rtry  are  fonder  of  than  dcfcriptions  of  paftoral 
J'uiuits.  Philips  fays  thus  of  a  Sheep-hook, 

/i,thn\l  dm  ;   whtreftuds  of  brajs  appear, 
fofpeak  the  giver's  name,  the  month  and  year  j 
The  hook  of  polijh'dftcel,  the  handle  turnd, 
AndriJ  Iji  /",  tl  egr\ncS>Jkilliucrn'd. 
VOL.  VI.  T  The 
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The  other  of  a  bowl  emboflcd  with  figures  : 

where  wanton  ivy  twines, 
Andfwelling  clufters  bend  the  curling  vines ; 
Four  figures  rifmg  from  the  work  appear  y 
The  various  feafons  of  the  rolling  year  ; 
And,  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  Jky, 
IVhere  twelve  bright  figns  in  beauteous  order  lie  ? 

The  fimplicity  of  the  f\vain  in  this  place,  who  for- 
gets the  name  of  the  ZodiacJc,  is  no  ill  imitation 
of  Virgil  :  but  how  much  more  plainly  and  unaf- 
fectedly would  Philips  have  dreffed  this  thought  in 
his  Doric  ? 

And  what  that  hight,  which  girds  the  welkin  Jheen, 
JWere  twelve  gny  figns  in  meet  array  are  feen  ? 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  his  curiofity  any  fur- 
ther in  the  comparifon  of  particulars,  he  may  read 
the  firft  paftoral  of  Philips  with  the  fecond  of  his. 
contemporary*  and  the  fourth  and  fixth  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  fourth  and  firfr.  of  the  latter  ;  where 
It-vet  al  parallel  places  will  occur  to  every  one. 

Having  now  down  fome  parts,  in  which  thcfc 
twc  writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  juftice  I  owe 
to  Mr.  Philips  to  difcover  thofc  in  which  no  man 
can  compare  with  him.  Firft,  That  beautiful  ruf- 
ticity,  of  which  I  (hall  only  produce  two  inftanccs 
out  of  a  hundred  not  yet  quoted  : 

O  woeful  day  !  O  day  of  woe  /  'quoth  he, 
And  woeful  /,  who  live  the  day  to  fee  / 

The  fimplicity  of  di&ion,  the  melancholy  flowing 
ef  the  numbers,  the  folemnity  of  the  found,  and 
the  eafy  turn  of  the  words  in  this  Dirge  (to  make 
ufe  of  our  author's  exprefiion)  aie  extremely  ele- 
gant. 

In 
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In  another  of  his  paftorals,  a  fliepherd  utters  a 
Dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

Ah  me  the  while  /  ah  me  !  the  lucklefs  day, 
Ah  Incklcfs  lad  /  the  rather  might  I  fay  ; 
Ah  filly  If  more  ftliy  than  myjheep, 

ch  on  the  flow  'ry  plains  I  once  did  keep. 

How  he  ftill  charms  the  ear  with  thefc  artful  repe- 
titions of  the  epithets  ;  and  how  fignificant  is  the 
laft  verfe  !  I  defy  the  moft  common  reader  to  re* 
peat  them,  without  feeling  fome  motions  of  com- 
paffion. 

In  the  next  pkice  I  fhal!  rank  his  Proverbs,  in 
which  I  formerly  obferved  heexcells  :  For  example  : 

A  rolling  Jlone  is  ever  bare  of  mofs  ; 

And^  to  their  coft,  greeny  cars  old  proverbs  crofs. 

——  He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  «•///  rift, 

And  Jluggard- like,    till  new-day fnoaring  lies. 

Againjl  Ill-luck  all  cunning  foreftght  fails  ; 

Whether  wejleep  or  -wake,  it  naught  avails. 

—~~Norfear,  from  upright  ftntcnce,  wrong. 

Laflly,  his  elegant  Dialeft,  which  alone  might 
prove  him  the  eldeft  horn  of  Spencer,  andouronljr 
true  Arcadian.  I  fhould  think  it  proper  for  the 
fcveral  writers  of  Paftoral,  to  confine  themfelves  to 
their  feveral  Counties.  Spencer  feems  to  have  beert 
of  this  opinion  :  for  he  hath  laid  the  fcene  of  one 
of  his  Paftorals  in  Wales  ;  where  with  all  the  fim- 
plicitv  natural  to  that  part  of  our-ifland,  one  fhe- 
pherd hi<ls  the  other  good  morrow,  in  an  unufual 
and  elegant  maruicr  : 

Dlggon  Davy,  Ibid. hur  God-day : 
Or  Diggon  hur  is,  or  Irnif-ff.y. 

T  ^  DIggwi 
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Diggon  anfwcrs  : 

Hur  u.'as  httr^  while  it  was  day-light ; 
But  now  hur  is  a  moft  wretched  wight ,  etc. 

But  the  moft  beautiful  example  of  this  kind  that 
[  ever  me  t  with,  is  in  a  very  valuable  piece  which 
I  chanced  to  find  among  fome  old  manufcripts, 
entituled,  A  Paftoral  Ballad  :  which  I  think,  for 
its  nature  and  fimplicity,  may  (notwithftanding 
the  modefly  of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  perfect  Paf- 
toral. It  is  compofed  in  the  Somerfetfhire  dialecl, 
and  the  names  fuch  as  are  proper  to  the  country 
people.  It  may  be  obferved  as  a  further  beauty  of 
this  Paftoral,  the  words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad, 
Fawn,  Cupid,  or  Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned 
throughout  the  whole.  I  fhall  make  no  apology 
for  inferting  fome  few  lines  of  this  excellent  piece. 
Cicily  breaks  thus  into  the  fubjecl,  as  (he  is  going 
a  milking  : 

Cicily.  Roger y  go  vetch  tha  *  Kee^  or  elfe  tha  Zun 
Will  quite  begoy  bevore  chave  half  a  don. 

Roger.  Thcujkouldft  not  ax  ma  tweece^  but  Fve  a  bet 
To  dreve  our  bull  to  bull  tha  Parfon"s  Kef. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  whole  dialogue  J* 
formed  upon  the  paflion  of  Jealoufy  ;  and  his  men- 
tioning the  Parfon's  Kine  naturally  revives  the  jea- 
Joufy  of  the  fhepherdefs  Cicily,  which  (he  expreiles 
as  follows  : 

Cicily.  Ah  Roger  ^  Roger ,  ches  was  zore  truraidy 

J/f/hen  in  yon  Vieldyiu  kifs'dtha  Parfon's  maid  : 
Is  this  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  zed^ 
jyhenfrom  the  Wake  thou  brought'Jt  me  ginger- 
bread ? 

*  That  is,  the  Kine  or  Cows. 

Roger. 
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Roger.  C/V/'/y,  thou  char g* ft  me  va/fe, — /'//  zwear  to 

thee^ 
Tba  Parfon's  maid  isftill  a  maid  for  me. 

In  which  anfwer  of  his,  are  exprefTed  at  once  that 
Spirit    of"  Religion,     and    that   Innocence    of    the 
rc,  fo  neceflary  to  be  obferved  by  all  wri- 
ters cf  Pallor al. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  piete,  the  author  re- 
conciles the  Lovers,  and  ends  the  Eclogue  the  moft 
fimply  in  the  world  : 

So  Rag  ft-  parted 'vor  to  vetch  tha  Kefy 
And  vor  her  bucket  in  went  Cicily. 

I  am  loth  to  fliow  my  fondnefs  for  antiquity  fo  far 
as  to  prefer  this  ancient  Britifli  author  to  our  pre- 
fent  EngliuS  Writers  of  Paftoral ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  making  this  obvious  remark,  that  Philips 
hath  hit  into  the  fame  road  with  this  olJ  Weft 
Country  Bard  of  ours. 

After  all  that  hath  been  faid,  I  hope  none  can 
think  it  any  injuftice  to  Mr.  Pope  that  I  forbore  to 
mention  him  as  a  Paftoral  writer  ;  fince,  upon  the 
whole,  he  is  of  the  fame  clafs  wtih  Mofchus  and. 
Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank  ;  and  of 
whofe  Eclogues,  as  well  as  fome  of  Virgil's,  it 
may  be  faid,  that  (according  to  the  defcription  we 
have  given  of  this  fort  of  poetry)  they  are  by  no. 
means  Paftorals,  but  fomething  better. 
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N°.  61,  May  21,  1713. 

Primoque  a  caede  ferarum 
Incalui/Teputemmaculatumfanguine ferrum,  OVID. 


I  CANNOT  think  it  extravagant  to  imagine, 
that  mankind  are  no  lefs,  in  proportion,  ac- 
countable for  the  ill  ufe  of  their  dominion  over 
creatures  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings,  than  for 
the  exercife  of  tyranny  over  their  own  Species. 
The  more  entirely  the  inferior  creation  is  fubmit- 
ted  to  our  power,  the  more  anfwerable  we  fhould 
feem  for  our  mifmanagement  of  it  j  and  the  ra- 
ther, as  the  very  condition  of  nature  renders  thcfe 
creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any  recompence  in 
another  life  for  their  ill  treatment  in  this. 

'Tis  obfervable  of  thofe  noxious  animals,  which 
have  qualities-mofr  powerful  to  injure  us,  that  they 
naturally  avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us  unle/s 
provoked,  or  neceffitated  by  hunger.  Man,  on 
the  other  hand,  feeks  out  and  purfues  even  the 
moft  inoffenfive  animals,  on  purpofe  to  perfecute 
and  deftroy  them. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  fome  reflection  upon  hu- 
man nature  itfelf,  that  few  people  take  delight  in 
feeing  beafts  carefs  or  play  together,  but  almoft 
every  one  is  pleafed  to  fee  them  lacerate  and  wor- 
ry one  another.  I  am  forry  this  temper  is  become 
almoft  a  diftinguifhing  character  of  our  own  na- 
tion, from  the  obfervation  which  is  made  by  fo- 
reigners of  our  beloved  paftimcs,  Bear  baiting, 
Cock-fighting,  and  the  like.  We  fhould  find  it 
hard  to  vindicate  the  deftroying  of  any  thing  that 
has  life,  merely  out  of  wantonrseS  ;  yet  in  this 
principle  our  children  are  bred  up,  and  one  of  the 

firil 
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firft  pleafures  we  allow  them,  is  the  licence  of  in- 
flicting pain  upon  poor  animals  :  almolt  as  foon  ;;s 
we  are  fcnliblc  what  life  is  ourfelves,  we  make  it 
our  fport  to  take  it  from  other  creatures.  I  cannot 
but  believe  a  very  good  ufe  might  be  made  of  the 
fancy  which  children  have  for  birds  and  infects. 
Mr.  Locke  takes  notice  of  a  mother  who  permit- 
ted them  to  her  children,  but  rewarded  or  punifh- 
ed  them  as  they  treated  them  well  or  ill.  This 
was  no  other  than  entering  them  betimes  into  a 
daily  exercife  of  humanity,  and  improving  their 
very  diverfion  to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy  too,  fome  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  common  notion,  that  'tis  ominous  or  unlucky, 
to  deftroy  fome  forts  of  birds,  as  Swallows  and 
Martins.  This  opinion  might  poflibly  arife  from 
the  confidence  thefe  birds  Teem  to  put  in  us  by 
building  under  our  roofs,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
violation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality  to  murder  them. 
As  for  Robin-red-breafts  in  particular,  'tis  not  im- 
probable they  owe  their  fecurity  to  the  old  ballad 
of  The  Children  in  the  Wood.  However  it  be,  1 
don't  know,  I  fay,  why  this  prejudice,  well  im- 
proved and  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go,  might  not 
be  made  to  conduce  to  the  prcfervation  of  many  in- 
nocent creatures,  which  are  now  expofed  to  all  die 
wantonnefs  of  an  ignorant  barbarity. 

There  arc  other  animals  that  have  the  misfor- 
tune,  for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be  treated  as 
common  enemies  where -ever  found.  The  conceit 
that  a  Cat  h:u  nine  lives  has  cod  at  leaft  nine  lives 
in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of  them  :  fcarce  a  boy  in 
the  ftreets  but  has  in  this  point  outdone  Hercules 
himfclf,  who  was  famous  for  killing  a  monftcr 
that  had  but  three  live-.  Whether  the  unaccount- 
able animofity  againft  this  ufeful  domeftick  may  be 
any  caufc  of  the  general  perfecution  of  Owls  (who 
are  a  fort  of  feathered  cats)  or  whether  it  be  only 
1'  4  an 
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an  unreafonable  pique  the  moderns  have  taken  tq 
a  fcrious  countenance,  I  (hall  not  determine.  Tho" 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  former  ;  fmce  I  ob- 
ferve  the  fo!e  reafon  alledged  for  the  deftruclion  of 
Frogs  is  becaufe  they  are  like  Toads.  Yet  amidft 
all  the  misfortunes  of  thefe  unfriended  creatures, 
'tis  fome  happinefs  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  a 
fancy  to  eat  them  :  for  fhould  our  countrymen  re- 
fine upon  the  French  never  fo  little,  'tis  not  to  be 
conceived  to  what  unheard-of  tormentr,  owls,  cats, 
and  frogs  may  be  yet  referved. 

When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  another 
fucceflionof  Sanguinary  fports  ;  in  particular  hunt- 
in<r.  I  dare  not  attack  a  divcrfion  which  has  fuch 

• 

authority  and  cuftom  to  fupport  it  -y  but  muft  ha\  e 
leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that 
exercife,  with  the  example  and  number  of  the  cha- 
fers, not  a  little  contribute  to  refill  thofc  ch 
which  companion  would  naturally  fuggeft  in  be- 
half of  the  animal  purfued.  Nor  fhall  I  fay  with 
Monfieur  Fleury,  that  this  fport  is  a  remain  of  the 
Gothic  barbarity  ;  but  I  muft  animadvert  upon  a 
certain  cuftom  yet  in  ufe  with  us,  and  barbarous 
enough  to  be  derived  from  the  Goths,  or  even  the 
Scythians  :  I  mean  that  favage  compliment  our 
huntfmen  pafs  upon  Ladies  of  quality,  who  aie 
prefent  at  the  death  of  a  Stag,  when  thej  put  the 
knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  hclplefs, 
trembling  and  weeping  creature. 

Qucftuque  ci'ucntMy 
At^ut  Imploranlifunilis. 

But  if  our  fports  are  deftructive,  our  gluttony  is 
more  fo,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner.  Lob- 
fters  roaftcd  alive,  Pigs  whipp'd  to  death,  Fou ! , 
fewcd  up,  are  teftimonies  of  our  outrsgious  lu- 
Thofc,  who  (as  Seneca  KJ  it)  divid^e 

their 
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their  lives  betwixt  an  anxious  confcicncc,  and  a  nau- 
leated  ftomuch,  have  a  jull  reward  of  their  glut- 
tony in  the  di  (cafes  it  brings  with  it :  for  human 
favages,  like  other  wild  beads,  find  (hare-;  and  poi- 
fon  in  the  provifions  of  lite,  and  arc  allured  by 
their  appetite  to  their  delh-uction.  I  know  nothing 
more  Shocking,  or  horrid,  than  the  profpecl  of 
one  of  their  kitchins  covered  with  blood,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  cries  of  creatures  expiring  in  tortures. 
It  gives  one  an  image  of  a  Giant's  den  in  a  romance 
:vv'd  with  the  fcattered  heads  and  mangled 
limbs  of  thofe  who  were  flain  by  his  cruelty. 

The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  ftrokes 
of  good-nature  in  his  writings  than  I  remember 
in  any  author)  cites  a  faying  of  Cato  to  this  effect: 
*'  That  'tis  no  eafy  tafk  to  preach  to  the  belly 
44  which  has  no  ears.  Yet  if  (fays  he)  we  are 
44  afhamed  to  be  fo  out  of  fafhion  as  not  to  offend, 
"  let  us  at  leaft  offend  with  fome  difcretion  and 
"  meafure.  If  we  kill  an  animal  for  our  provi- 
44  fion,  let  ub  do  it  witii  the  meltings  of  compaf- 
44  fion,  and  without  tormenting  it.  Let  us  confi- 
"  der,  that  'tis  in  its  own  nature  cruelty  to  put  a 
«4  living  creature  to  death  ;  we  at  leaft  deftroy  a 
«4  foul  that  has  fenfe  and  perception."  In  the  life 
of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  he  takes  occafion  from  the  fe- 
vcrc  difpofition  of  that  man  to  difcourfc  in  this 
manner  :  "  It  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  happinefs  to 
44  mankind,  that  our  humanity  has  a  wider  fphere 
*'  to  exert  itfelf  in,  than  bare  juftice.  It  is  no  more 
44  than  the  obligation  of  our  very  birth  to  pracHfc 
"  equity  to  our  own  kind  ;  but  humanity  may  be 
lt  extended  thro'  the  whole  order  of  creatures, 
*'  even  to  the  meanelt  :  fuch  actions  ot  charity 
'*  are  the  over-flowingsof  a  mild  gcxxl  nature  on  all 
44  below  us.  It  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  wcll-na- 
"  tured  man  to  take  care  of  his  hodes  and  do^--, 
t  only  in  expectation  of  their  labour  while 

• 
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"  they  are  foals  and  whelps,  but  even  when  their 
"  old  age  has  made  them  incapable  of  fcrvice." 

Hiftory  tells  us  of  a  wife  and  polite  nation,  that 
rejected  a  perfon  of  the  firft  quality,  who  flood 
for  a  judiciary  office,  only  bccaufe  he  had  been  ob- 
ferved  in  his  youth  to  take  pleafure  in  tearing  and 
murdering  of  birds.  And  of  another,  that  expel- 
led a  man  out  of  the  fenate  for  darning  a  bird 
againfl  the  ground  which  had  taken  {helter  in  his 
hofom.  Every  one  knows  how  remarkable  the 
Turks  are  for  their  humanity  in  this  kind.  I  re- 
member an  Arabian  author,  who  has  written  a 
treatife  to  fhew,  how  far  a  man,  fuppofed  to  have 
fubfifted  in  a  defert  ifland,  without  any  inftru£li- 
on,  or  fo  much  as  the  fight  of  any  other  man, 
may,  by  the  pure  light  of  nature,  attain  the  know- 
ledge of  philofophy  and  virtue.  One  of  the  firft 
things  he  makes  him  obferve  is,  that  univerfal  be- 
nevolence of  nature  in  the  prote&ion  and  prefer- 
vation  of  its  creatures.  In  imitation  of  which,  the 
firft  aft  of  virtue  he  thinks  his  felf-taught  philofo- 
pher  would  of  courfe  fall  into  is,  to  relieve  and 
aflift  all  the  animals  about  him  in  their  wants  and 
diftreflcs. 

Ovid  has  fome  very  tender  and  pathetick  lines 
applicable  to  this  occalion  : 

Quid  meruiftis,  o-ueSj  placidumpecus,  inque  tegen'dos 
Natum  homines, -plena  queefertis  in  ubere  ncrtar  ? 
Mottia  ques  nobis  vefiras  velamina  lanas 
Prabetis  ;  viiaque  magh  quam  mortejuvatis. 
^uidmeruere  boves,  animal  fine  fraude  dolifque^ 
Innocuum,  fimplex^    natum  tolerare  labor es  ? 
Immemor  eft  demum,  necfrugum  munere  dignus^ 
Qui  potuit,  curvi  dempto  modo  ponder e  aratri, 
Rurkolam  matlare fuum  — 

$$nam  male  confuevit^  quamfe  parat  ilk  cruori 
Intpius  kumanoy  vituli  qtil  gultura  cultro 
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pity  it  immotas  preebtt  mugltibus  aurcs  ! 
qui  vagitus  fimilei  puerilibus  h&dum 
Edentem  jugular  e  pot  eft  ! — 

Perhaps  that  voice  or  cry  fo  nearly  refcmWing  the 
human,  with  which  providence  has  endued  fo 
many  different  animals,  might  purpofely  be  given 
them  to  move  our  pity,  and  prevent  thofe  cruelties 
we  arc  too  apt  to  inflicl  on  our  fellow  creatures. 

There  is  a  pafiage  in  the  book  of  Jonas,  when 
God  declares  his  unwillingnefs  to  deftroy  Nineveh, 
where,  methinks,  that  compaflion  of  the  Creator, 
which  extends  to  the  mcanclt  rank  of  his  creatures 
is  exprefTed  with  wonderful  tcndernefs — "  Should 
"  I  not  fpare  Nineveh  the  great  city,  wherein  are 
"  more  than  fixfcore  thoufand  perfons  — And  alfo 
*'  much  cattel  r"  And  we  have  in  Deuteronomy  a 
preceptof  greatgood  natureof  this  fort,  witha  blef- 
fing  in  form  annexed  to  it  in  thofe  words  :  "  If 
"  thou  (halt  find  a  bird's  neft  in  the  way,  thou 
"  malt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young  :  But 
"  thou  (halt  in  any  wife  let  the  dam  go,  that  it 
"  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  may'it, 
"  prolong  thy  days." 

To  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of  gra- 
titude owing  to  thofe  animals  that  ferve  us  ;  as  for 
fuch  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to 
deftroy  them  ;  and  for  thofe  that  are  ncitherof  ad- 
vantage or  prejudice  ton-.,  the  common  enjoyment 
of  life  is  what  I  cannot  think  we  ought  to  deprive 
them  of. 

This  whole  matter,  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe 
confiderations,  is  let  in  a  \x-ry  a^recahle  light  in 
one  of  the  Periian  fables  of  Pilpay,  with  which  I 
fliall  end  this  paper. 

A  traveller  parting  thro'  a  thicket,  andj  feeing  a 
few  fparks  of  a  fire,  which  foine  p»ificngcrs  had 
kindled  as  they  went  that  way  before,  made  up  to 

it. 
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it.  On  a  fudclen  the  fparks  caught  hold  of  a  bufh, 
in  the  inidfl:  of  which  lay  an  adder,  and  fet  it  in 
flames.  The  adder  intreated  the  traveller's  affift- 
ancc,  who  tying  a  bag  to  the  end  of  his  ftafF, 
reached  it,  and  drew  him  out  :  he  then  bid  him  go 
where  he  pleafed,  but  never  more  be  hurtful  to 
men,  fifice  he  owed  his  life  to  a  man's  companion. 
The  adder,  however,  prepared  to  fting  him,  and 
when  heexpoftulated  how  unjuft  it  was  to  retaliate 
good  with  evil,  I  fhall  do  no  more  (faid  the  adder) 
than  what  you  mm  praclife  everyday,  whofecu- 
ftom  it  is  to  requite  benefits  with  ingratitude.  It 
you  can  deny  this  truth,  let  us  refer  it  to  the  firft 
we  meet.  The  man  confented,  and  feeing  a  Tree, 
put  the  queftion  to  it,  in  what  manner  a  good  turn 
was  to  be  recompenced  ?  If  you  mean  according 
to  the  ufage  of  Men  (reply'd  the  Tree)  by  it. 
contrary.  I  have  been  ftanding  here  thcfe  hundred 
years  to  protect  them  from  the  fcorchingfun,  and  in 
requital  they  have  cut  down  my  branches,  and  are 
going  to  faw  my  body  into  planks.  Upon  this  the 
adder  infulting  the  man,  he  appealed  to  a  fecond 
evidence,  which  was  granted,  and  immediately 
they  met  a  Cow.  The  fame  demand  was  made, 
and  much  the  fame  anfwer  given,  that  among  men 
it  was  certainly  fo  :  I  know  it,  faid  the  Cow,  by 
woful  experience  ;  for  I  have  ferved  a  man  this 
long  time  with  milk,  butter  and  cheefe,  and  brought 
him  befides  a  Calf  every  year  :  but  now  I  am  old, 
he  turns  me  into  this  pafture,  with  defign  to  fell 
me  to  a  butcher,  who  will  fhortly  make  an  end  of 
me.  The  traveller  upon  this  flood  confounded, 
but  defircd  of  courtefy  one  trial  more,  to  be  finally 
judged  by  the  next  beaft  they  fhould  meet.  This 
happened  to  be  the  Fox,  who  upon  hearing  the 
flory  in  all  its  circumflances,  could  not  be  per- 
fuaded  it  was  poflible  for  the  adder  to  get  into  i~o 
narrow  a  bag.  The  adder  to  convince  him  went 

in 
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in    aiain  ;  the  Fox    told  the  man  he   had  now  hi* 
enemy  in  his  power,  and  with  that  he  fattened  tho 
and  crulhed  him  to  pieces. 


N°.  91.  June  25,   1713. 

inefl  fua  gratia  parvis.  ViRG. 

To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  Efqj 

SIR, 

"  T  Remember  a  faying  of  yours  concerning  per- 
"  |[  fons  in  lowcircumuancesof  ftature,  that  their 
"  littlencfs  would  hardly  be  taken  notice  of,  if  they 
"  did  not  manifeft  a  confcioufnefs  of  it  themfelves 
"  in  all  their  behaviour.  Indeed  the  obfervation 
*'  that  no  man  is  ridiculous  for  being  what  he  is, 
*'  but  only  for  the  affectation  of  being  fomething 
"  more,  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  mind  and 
'*  the  body. 

**  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  pleafing  to  you 
•*  to  hear,  that  a  fett  of  us  have  formed  a  fociety, 
"  who  are  Iworn  to  dare  to  be  (hort,  and  boldly 
*'  bear  out  the  dignity  of  littlenefs  under  the  nofcs 
**  of  thofe  enormous  engroflers  of  manhood,  thofe 
"  hyperbolical  monfters  of  the  Species,  the  tall 
*'  fellows  that  overlook  us. 

44  The  day  of  our  inflitution  was  the  tenth  of 
"  DtTcmbcr,  being  the  (horteft  of  the  year,  on 
"  which  we  are  to  hold  an  annual  Feaft  over  a 
*'  dim  of  Shrimps. 

*'  The  place  we  have  chofen  for  this  meeting  is 
•4  in  the  little  Piazza,  not  without  an  eye  to  the 
w  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Powel's  Opera,  for  the 

performers 
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"  performers  of  which,  we  have,  as  becomes  us, 
'*  a  brotherly  affection. 

"  At  our  firft  refort  hither,  an  old  woman 
"  brought  her  fon  to  the  Club-Room,  defiring  he 
c<  mic'ht  be  educated  in  this  School,  becaufe  fhe 
"  fawhere  were  finer  boys  than  ordinary.  How- 
"  ever,  this  accident  no  way  difcouraged  our  de- 
"  figns.  We  began  with  fending  invitations  to 
"  thofe  of  a  ftature  not  exceeding  five  foot,  to  re- 
"  pair  to  our  aflembly  ;  but  the  greater  part  re- 
"  turned  excufes,  or  pretended  they  were  not  qua- 
"  lifted. 

"  One  faid,  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  pre- 
"  fent,  but  reprefented  that  he  mould  foon  exceed 
**  that  proportion,  his  perriwig-maker  and  fhoe- 
"  maker  having  lately  prom  i  fed  him  three  inches 
"  more  betwixt  them. 

"  Another  alled^ed,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 

O         •* 

"  have  one  leg  fhorter  than  the  other,  and  who- 
**  ever  had  determined  his  ftature  to  five  foot,  had 
"  taken  him  at  a  difadvantage  ;  for  when  he  was 
"  niounted  on  the  other  leg,  he  was  at  leaft  five 
"  foot  two  inches  and  a  half. 

**  There  wece  fome  who  queftioned  the  exa&nefs 
**  ofourmeafiires,  and  others inftead  of  complying, 
"  returned  us  informations  of  people  yet  (horter 
ct  than  themfclvcs.  In  a  word,  almoft  every  one 
"  recommended  fome  neighbour  or  acquaintance, 
"  whom  he  was  willing  we  mould  look  upon  to 
"  be  lefs  than  he.  We  were  not  a  little  afham'd, 
"  that  thofe  wlio  are  paft  the  years  of  growth, 
"  and  whole  beards  pronounce  them  men,  ihould 
'*  be  guilty  of  as  many  unfair  tricks,  in  this  point, 
44  as  the  moft  afpiring  children  when  they  are 
"  meafured. 

"  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  Club- 
"  Room,  and  provide  conveniencies  for  our  ac- 
'*  commodation.  In  the  iirit  place  we  caufed  a 

«*  total 
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££  total  removal  of  all  the  chairs,  ftools,  and  tables, 
*'  which  had  fcrved  the  grofs  of  mankind  for  many 
"  years. 

**  The  difadvantages  we  had  undergone  while 
11  we  made  ufc  of  thefe,  were  unfpeakable.  The 
"  Prefident'a  whole  body  was  funk  in  the  clbow- 
"  chair,  and  when  his  arms  were  fpread  over  it, 
"  he  appeared  (to  the  great  Icflening  of  his  dig- 
**  nity)  like  a  child  in  a  go-cart  :  It  was  alfo  fo 
"  wide  in  the  feat,  as  to  give  a  wag  occafion  or 
"  faying,  that,  notwithttanding  the  Prefident  fate 
"  in  it,  there  was  a  Stu/c  J'acantt. 

"  The  table  was  fo  high,  that  one  who  came 
"  by  chancetothe  door,  feeing  ourchins  juft  above 
"  the  pewter  dimes,  took  us  for  a  circle  of  men 
"  that  fate  ready  to  be  fhaved,  and  fcnt  in  half  a 
"  dozen  Barbers. 

"  Another  time,  one  of  the  Club  fpoke  in  a  lu- 
"  dicrous  manner  of  the  PrefiJent,  imagining  he 
"  had  been  abfent,  when  he  was  only  eciipfed  by 
"  a  flaflc  of  Florence,  which  ftood  on  the  table  in 
"  a  parallel  line  before  his  face. 

"  We  therefore  new  furnimcd  the  room  in  all 
"  refpe«fls  proportionably  to  us  ;  and  had  tjie  door 
"  made  lower,  fo  as  to  admit  no  man  of  above 
"  five  foot  high  without  brufhing  his  forctop, 
"  which  whoever  does  is  utterly  unqualified  to  lit 
"  among  us. 

Some  of  t))£  Statutes  of  the  Club  are  as  follow. 

"  I.  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  though 
"  never  fo  duly  qualified,  that  he  ftrives  as  much 
"  as  pcflible  to  gej.  above  his  fize,  by  ftretching, 
"  cocking,  or  the  lil:e  ;  or  that  he  hath  ftood  on 
"  tiptoe  in  a  crowd,  with  defign  to  be  taken  for  as 
"  tall  a  man  as  the  reft  ;  or  hath  privily  conveyed 
*'  any  lanrc  bopk,  cricket,  or  other  device  under 

"  him 
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"  him  to  c.xalt  him  on  his  feat  :  every  fuch  offender 
"  fhall  be  fentenced  to  walk  in  pumps  for  a  whole 
*'  month. 

"  II.  If  any  member  fhall  take  advantage  from 
41  the  fulncfb  or  length  of  his  wig,  or  any  part  of 
"  his  clrefs,  or  the  immoderate  extent  of  his  hat, 
"  or  otherwife,  to  fecm  larger  or  higher  than  he  is, 
"  it  is  ordered,  he  fhall  wear  red  heels  to  his  fhoes, 
44  and  a  red  feather  in  his  hat  ;  which  may  appa- 
44  rently  mark  and  fet  bounds  to  the  extremities  of 
"  his  fmall  dimenfion,  that  all  people  may  readily 
44  find  him  out  between  his  hat  and  his  fhoes. 

4<  III.  If  any  member  fhall  purchafe  a  horfe  for 
"  his 'own  riding,  above  fourteen  hands  and  a  half 
44  in  height  ;  that  horfe  fhall  forthwith  be  fold,  a 
*'  Scotch  galloway  bought  in  its  ftead  for  him,  and 
**  the  overplus  of  the  money  fhall  treat  the  Club. 

"  IV.  If  any  member,  in  direct  contradiction 
"  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Society,  fhall 
"  wear  the  heels  of  his  fhoes  exceeding  one  inch 
*s  and  half ;  it  fhall  be  interpreted  as  an  open  re- 
"  nunciation  of  littlenefs,  and  the  criminal  fhall 
"  inftantly  be  expelled.  Note,  The  form  to  be  ufed 
*4  in  expelling  a  member  fhall  be  in  thefe  words  ; 
**  Go  from  among  us,  and  be  tall  if  you  can  !' 

4*  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  whole  fo- 
"  ciety,  that  fince  the  race  of  mankind  is  granted 
"  to  have  decreafed  in  flature,  from  the  beginning 
**  to  'this  prcfent,  it  is  the  intent  of  Nature  itfclr, 
*'  that  men  fhould  be  little  ;  and  we  believe,  that 
"  all  human  kind  fhall  at  laft  grow  down  to  per- 
**  feet  ion,  that  is  to  fay,  be  reduced  to  our 
' 
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N'.  92.  June  26,    1713. 

Homunculiquanti  funt,  cum  recogito  !  PLAUT; 

To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  Efq; 

44  X7"OU  are  now  acquainted  with   the   nature 

44  J    and   dcfign  of  our  inllitution  ;     the  Cha- 

44  racier  of  the   members,  and  the  topicks  of  our 

14  Compilation,  ar«  what  remain  for  the  lubje&of 

44  thisEpiftle. 

44  The   moft  eminent  pcrfons  of  our  aflcmblv 

"  -are  a  little  Poet,  a  little  Lover,  a  little  Politician, 

44  and   a  little    Hcroe.     The  iirft  of  thcfe,  Dick 

"  Diftick  by  name,  we   have   elected    Prelident  : 

44  not  only  as  he  is  the  fhortcft  of  us  all,  but  be- 

*4  caufe  he  has  entertained  fo  juft  a  fcnfe    of  his 

44  fixture,  as  to  go  generally  in  black,  that  he  may 

"  appear  yet  Icfs.     Nay,  to  that  perfefHcn  is  he 

44  arrived,  that  he  ftoops  as  he  walks,     'i  \:c  figure 

44  of  the   man  is  odd  enough  ;  he   is  a  In  civ  little 

44  creature,  with   long  arms  and  legs  :  a  Spider  is 

44  no  ill  emblem  of  him  :   lie  has  been  taken  at  a 

4<>  dillancc  fora  fmall  Windmill.     But  indeed  whac 

44  principally  moved  us  in                   :r  was  h 

44  lent  in  Poetry,  for  he  hath  proniibd  to  under- 

44  take  a  long  work   in  fhort  verfe  to  celebrate  the 

"  heroes  of  our  lV/,e.     lie  1..:-  entertained  lo 

<4  a  refpcct  for  Statius,  on  the  fcore  of  that  line, 

Afajir  in  cxigito  regnalat  c"  •  ts^ 

44  that   he  once   defigned  fo  tranflatc  the    whole 
4C  Thtbaid  for  the  fake  of  little  Tydetis. 

44  Tom   Tiptoe,  a  dapper  Mack  fellow,  is  the 

"   moll  eallant  luvej  (.if  the  :I:M«.     IL  :!.ir- 

\  1  U 
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"  ly  nice  in  his  habiliments  ;  and  to  the  end  ju- 
"  {rice  may  be  done  him  that  way,  conflantly 
"  employs  the  fame  artift  who  makes  attire  for  the 
"  neighb'ring  Princes  and  Ladies  of  quality  at  Mr. 
"  Powel's.  The  vivacity  of  his  temper  incline^ 
"  him  fometimes  to  boaft  of  the  favours  of  the 
"  Fair.  He  was  t'other  niirht  excufing  his  abfence 

O  O 

*'  from  the  club  on  account  of  an  aflignation  with 
"  a  Lady  (and,  as  he  had  the  vanity  to  tell  us,  a 
"  tall  one  too)  who  had  confcnted  to  the  full  ac- 
*'  complifhment  of  his  defires  thnt  evening :  But 
o  of  the  company,  who  was  his  confident, 
«•'  aiVuivd  us  (he  wa;;  a  woman  of  humour,  and 
»'  mai'c  the  agreement  on  this  condition,  that  his 
«;  toe  fhould  be  tied  to  IK  is. 

44  Cur  Politician  is  a  pcrfon  of  real  gravity,  and 
44  profefled  wifdom  :  Gravity  in  a  man  of  this  fize, 
"  compared  with  that  of  one  of  ordinary  bulk,  ap- 
*'  pears  like  the  gravity  of  a  Cat  compared  with 
"  that  of  a  Lion.  This  gentleman  is  accuftomed 
4t  to  talk  to  himfcif,  ami  was  once  over-heard  to 
"  compare  his  own  pcrfon  to  a  little  cabinet, 
*'  wht-rein  arc  locked  up  all  the  fecrets  of  ftate, 
"  and  refined  fchcmes  of  I3rinccs.  His  face  is  pale 
*'  and  meagiv,  which  proceeds  from  much  watch - 
*•  ii-  '}  ing  for  the  welfare  of  Europe,  which 

*•  ii  alfo  thdu^ht  to  have  ftinted  his  growth  :  for 
••'  Iv  hath  deflroyed  his  own  conltitutinn  with  tak- 
44  ing  care  of  th;.t  of  the  nation.  He  is  what 
"  Monf.  Balzac  call^,  a  great  Diftiller  of  the  max- 
*4  ims  of  Tacitus :  when  he  fpeaks,  it  is  flowly, 
'*  and  word  byword,  as  one  that  is  loth  to  enrich 
"  you  too  faft  with  his  obfervations  ;  like  a  lim- 
4;  beck  that  gives  you,  drop  by  drop,  an  extract 
k'  <;f  the  little  that  is  in  it. 

t4  The  laft  I  (hall  mention  is  Tim.  Tuck,  the 
44  Hero.  He  is  pr.rticularjy  remarkable  for  the 
*-»  length  of  his.  Sword,  wiuth  mterfecls  his  pei- 

4*  fon 
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"  fon  in  a  ctofs  line,  ami  makes  him  appear  no1 
44  unlike  a  Fly  that  the  boy.  have  run  a  pin  thro', 
'*  and  lit  a  walking.  HJ  once  challen.'/vi  a  r:'.!l 
*'  fellow  for  giving  him  ;i  Mow  on  the  pate  with 
"  his  ( Ibow,  as  1  ;  along  the  ftrect.  But 

"  what  he  cfptciallv  val'irs.  himk'f  upon  is,  that 
44  in  all  the  campaigns  he  has  msile,  he  never  once 
"  duik'd  at  the  .  a  cannon  ball.  Tim. 

44  was  full  as  i.'pjc  at  fourteen  years  oKl  as  he  is 
<c  now.  Tin  mentioning,  y<un 

44  little  Heroes  be        •        .  :!ly  cholerick. 

"     '  thnt  mojl  en1 

'*  our  conversation.       i  :  irfe  generally  tu:  :•> 

**  upon  fuch  accidents,  wlvthcr  fortunate  oru:i- 
**  fortu--,  :'.  -»!»?il  by  our  I 

"   the  .   c  ither  as  n5.it- 

"  ter  of  mirth,  or  of  >n    to  each  other. 

**  Th.  1'rcliJent  had  Ir.tely  an  unl.icky  fall,  being 
44  unable  to  keep  hi,  legs  on  a  ftormy  day  ;  where- 
*'  upon  he  informed  iis  it  was  no  new  difafter,  but 
"  the  fame  a  i  :icnt  Poet  had  been  fu 

**  to  ;  who  is  rr-corJeJ  to  have  been  fo  light  that 
"  he  was  ohh'p-ed  to  poilc  himfelt  agamftfhe  wind, 
*'  with  lead  on  one  fide,  and  his  own  \vork>j  ou 
'*  the  other.  The  Lover  confeft  the  other  night 
"  that  he  haJ  been  cured  of  lo\e  to  a  tall  woman, 
"  by  leading  over  the  legend  of  Ragotine  in  Scar- 
**  ron,  with  his  tea,  three  mornings  fucccffivcly. 
*l  Our  Hero  rarely  at^juaints  us  with  any  of  his 
44  unfuccefsful  aclvenruie.<  :  P.I  id  as  for  the  Poiiti- 
*4  cian,  he  deel  ire<  himfelf  an  utter  enemy  to  alt 
44  kind  of  burlekjiie,  lo  will  never  Jifcomnofe  the 
**  auftcrit  -'^^  by  Liughing  at  oura.: 

*'  tures,   miKh  lcf->  dilcovcr  any  of  his  own  in  this 
44   Itui-cnju-    li/li-.      \Vl-.tirr\fr   he  tells  ui 
*'  cidenrs  that  befa!  him,  i  :ir;t, 

a:  'vit  in  hi-  . 

"  \\'c 
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"  We  are  likewifc    particularly  careful  to  com- 
"  municatL-  in  the  club  all  fuch  paflages  of  hiftory, 
"  or  characters  of  illuihious   perfonages,  as    any 
44  way  irrkci:  honour  on  little  men.     Tim.  Tuck 
"  having  but  juft  reading  enough   for  a   military 
**  man,  perpetually  entertains   us    with   the  fame 
44  ftories,  of  little  David  that  conquered  the  mighty 
44  Goliah,  and   little  Luxembourg  that  made  Louis 
**  xiv.  a  grand  Monarque,  never    forgetting  little 
44  Alexander  the  great.     Dick  Diftick   celebrates 
44  the  exceeding  humanity  of  Auguftus,  who  call- 
44  ed  Horace  kpidijjimum  hcmunciolum  ;  and  is  won- 
44  derfully  plealed    with  Voiture   and   Scarron,  for 
44  having  fo  well  defcribed  their  diminutive  forms 
44  to    posterity.     He   is  peremptorily  of  opinion, 
44  againft  a  great  Reader  and  all  his  adherents,  that 
k4  ./tfop  was  not  a  jot  properer  or  handfomer  than 
4*  he  is  reprelentcd  by  the  common  piclures.     But 
44  the    Soldier    believes    with    thcr    learned    perfon 
44  above-mentioned  ;  for  he  thinks  none   but  an 
44  impudent  tall   author  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  an 
44  unmannerly  piece  of  Satire  on  little  warriors,  as 
44  his    Battle  of  the  Moufe  and    the  Frog.     The 
44  Politician    is  very   proud  of  a   certain   Kin_r  <  i 
"  Egypt,  called  Bocchor,  who,    as  Diodorus  af- 
44  furcs  us,  was  a  perfon  of  a  very  low  ftature,  but 
44  far  exceeded  all  that  went  before  him  in  difcre- 
44  tion  and  politicks. 

44  As  I  :ini  Secretary  to  the  club,  'tis  my  bufi- 
44  nefs,  whenever  we  meet,  to  take  minutes  of  the 
u  tranfaction;  :  this  has  enabled  me  to  fend  you 
44  the  foregoing  particulars,  as  I  may  hereafter  other 
44  memoirs.  We  have  ipies  appointed  in  every 
44  quarter  of  the  town,  to  give  us  informations  of 
4i  the  miihctiaviour  of  iiich  refractory  pcrfons  as  rc- 
44  fufe  to  be  lubjedt  to  our  ftatutcs.  Whatfoevcr 
44  afpiring  practices  any  of  thcfc  our  people  mall 
"  be  guilry  erf"  m  their  Amours,  fingle  Combat*, 
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E<  or   any  imlLrci5t  means  to   manhood,  we   (hall 

"  certainly  be  acquainted  with,  and  puMifli  to  the 

"  world,    for  their    jumifhimnt  and    reformation. 

4<  For  the   Prcfident  has  granted  me  the  fole  pro- 

"  priety  of  cxpofmg  and  (hewing  to  the  town  all 

v'  fuch  intractable  Dwarfs,    whofe  circumftances 

"  exempt  them  from  being  carried  about  in  Boxes  : 

lk  referring  only  to  himfcff,  as  the  right  of  a  Poet, 

14  thofe   fmart  characters  that  will   fhine  in  Epi- 

"  grams.     Venerable  Neftor,  I  fulute  you  in   the 

4(1  iiiune  of  the  club. 

BOB.  SHORT,  Secretary. 


.173.  September  29,   1713. 

Nee  fera  comantem 

N.irciffum,  r.ut  ilexi  tacuifTem  vimen  Acanthi, 
Pallentefquc  hedcras,  et  amantes  littora  myrtos. 

VIRG. 


I  Lately  took  a  particular  friend  of  mine  to  my 
houfe  in  the  country,  not  without  fome  np- 
preheniion,  that  it  could  afford  little  entertainment 
to  a  man  of  his  polite  rafie,  particularly  in  archi- 
ttifturc  and  gardening,  who  had  fo  long  been  con- 
vcrfant  witli  all  that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  ci- 
ther. But  it  \va>  a  pleaiaut  furprize  to  me,  to  hear 
hi;:i  often  declare  he  had  found  in  my  little  retire- 
ment that  beauty  which  he  always  thought  want- 
ing in  the  mod  celebrate  1  feats  (or,  if  you  will, 
Villa's)  of  the  nation.  This  he defcribed  tome 
in  tho:e  vcrfes  with  which  Martial  begins  one  of 
his  epigram/-  : 
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no/lri  villat  B<iJJc^  F<tr/ftinit 
'  '/<7/(7  nyrtetis, 
'an1),  twfdique  buxeto^ 
.,-fa  lati  fyatia  dettnet  camp!  ; 
Scdrure  i'croy  bar  baroque  latatur. 

There  is  certainly  fomething  in  the  amiable  fim- 
plicity  of  unadorned  Nature,  that  fpreads  over  the 
mind  a  more  noble  fort  of  tranquillity,  and  a  lof- 
tier fenfation  of  picture,  than  can  be  raifed  from 
the  nicer  fcenes  of  art. 

This  was  the  taflc  of  the  Ancients  in  their  gar- 
dens, as  we  may  diicover  from  the  defcriptions 
extant  of  them.  The  two  moft  celebrated  wits  of 
the  world  have  each  of  them  left  us  a  particular 
picture  of  a  garden  ;  wherein  thofe  great  maflcrs 
being  wholly  unconfmed,  and  painting  at  plealure, 
rnay  be  thought  to  have  nivcn  a  full  idea  of  what 
they  tftcemet!  moft  excellent  in  this  way.  Theie 
(one  may  observe}  confifts  intirelyof  the  ufeful  part 
of  horticulture,  fruit  trees,  herbs,  water,  etc.  The 
pieces  I  am  fpeakine.  of  are  Virgil's  account  of  the 
garden  of  the  old  Corvcian,  and  Homer's  of  that 
of  Alcinous  in  the  fcvcnth  Odyfley,  to  which  I  re- 
fer the  rt 

Sir  William  Temple  lias  remarked,  that  this 
garden  of  Homer  contains  all  the  juftelt  rules  and 
fiom  which  can  go  toward  compofing  the  beft 
gardens.  Its  extent  was  four  Acres,  which,  in 
thofc  times  of  fimplicitv,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
largr  -i  for  a  Prince.  It  was  enclofed  all 

iou):d  ibr  defence  ;  and  for  convtnicncy  joined  clofc 
to  tlie  gates  of  the  Palace. 

He  nu-iuionsncxt  the  Trees,  vvfcich  were  ftand^. 
ards  and  fufilrcd  to  grow  to  their  full  height. 
The  fine  description  ot  the  Fruits  that  never  failed, 
^nd  the  ctvrnal  Zephyrs,  is  only  a  more  noble 
and  poetical  \vay  of  cxprclTing  the  continual  fuc- 
?  cdTion 
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ccffion  of  one  fruit  after  another  throughout  the 
year. 

The  Vineyard  feems  to  have  been  a  plantation 
diftincl  from  the  Garden  ;  as  alfo  the  beds  of 
Greens  mentioned  afterwards  at  the  extremity  of 
the  inclofure,  in  the  ufual  place  of  our  Kitchen 
Gardens. 

The  two  Fountains  are  difpofed  very  remark- 
ably. They  rofe  within  the  inclofurc,  and  were 
brought  in  by  conduits  or  duels  ;  one  of  them  to 
water  all  parts  of  the  gardens,  and  the  other  un- 
derneath the  Palace  into  the  Town,  for  the  fcrvice 
of  the  public. 

How  contrary  to  this  fimplicity  is  the  modern 
practice  of  gardening?  We  leem  to  make  it  our 
(tudy  to  recede  from  Nature,  not  only  in  the  va- 
rious tonfurc  of  greens  into  the  moft  regular  and 
formal  (hapcs,  but  even  in  monftrous  attempts  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  art  iifelf  :  we  run  into  fculp- 
tuic,  and  are  yet  better  plcafed  to  have  our  Trees 
in  the  moft  aukward  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
than  inthemoft  regular  of  their  own. 


Hlnc  et  ncxillbus  v  ideas  e  frondibus  /1: 
hnplexoi  late  mures,  et  moenla  clrcum 
Porrigere^  et  lataf  e  rawis  furgere  turret  ; 
Deflexam  et  myrtum  In  puppest  atque  area  rofira  : 
In  liixifque  undarefretuui,  atque  c  ;:/v  rudtntes. 
Partt  alia  frondtre  full  tentoria  caftris  ; 
SiutaqtUy  jpiculaque^   et  jac  uluntia  cttrui  iitilhs. 

I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  obfervatimi,  that  per- 
fons  of  genius,  and  thofe  who  arc  molt  capable  ot" 
art,  are  always  moft  fond  of  nature-  ;  as  fuch  arc 
chieflv  fcnfible,  that  all  art  c  '>n(i<K  ID  die  imitation 
and  ftudy  of  nature  :  On  the  contrary,  peopk-  01 
the  common  level  of  undemanding  are  principally 
delighted  with  the  little  niceties  and  fant. 
operations  of  art,  and  conftantly  think  that  finelt 
U  4  which 
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which  is  leaft  natural.  A  Citizen  is  no  fuoner 
proprietor  of  a  couple  of  Yews,  but  he  entertains 
thoughts  of  erecting  them  into  Giants,  like  thofe 
of  Guildhall.  I  know  an  eminent  Cook,  who 
beautified  his  country  feat  with  a  Coronatio_n-din- 
per  in  greens,  where  you  fee  the  Champion  flou- 
rifhing  on  horfeback  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
the  Queen  in  perpetual  youth  at  the  other. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of 
this  curious  tafte,  I  ihall  here  publifh  a  catalogue 
of  Greens  to  be  difpofed  of  by  an  eminent  Town- 
Gardiner,  who  has  lately  applied  to  me  upon  this 
head.  He  reprtfents,  that  for  the  advancement  of 
a.  politer  fort  of  ornament  in  the  Villa's  and  Gar- 
dens adjacent  to  this  great  city,  and  in  order  to  di- 
flinguim  thofe  places  from  the  meer  barbarous 
countries  of  grofs  nature,  the  world  ftands  much 
in  need  of  a  virtuofo  Gardiner,  who  has  a  turn  to 
fculpture,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  improving  up- 
on the  ancients,  in  the  imagery  of  Ever-greqns.  I 
proceed  to  his  catalogue. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Yew  ;  Adam  a  little  mattered  by 
the  fall  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the  great 
ftorm  ;  Eve  and  the  Serpent  very  flouriming. 

Noah's  ark  in  Holly,  the  ribs  a  little  damaged  for 
want  of  water. 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finimed. 

St.  George  in  Box  ;  his  arm  fcarce  long  enough, 
but  will  be  in  a  condition  to  flick  the  Dragon 
by  next  April. 

A  green  Dragon  pf  the  fame,  with  a  tail  of  Ground- 
Ivy  for  the  prefent. 

N.  B.  Thofe  two  not  to  be  fold  feparately. 

£ dwardthe  black  Prince  in  Cyprefs. 

A  Lauruftinc  Bear  in  BJofibm,  with  a  Juniper 
Hunter  in  Berries. 

A  pair  of  Giants,  ftunted,  to  be  fold  cl  eap. 
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A  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Phyllirea,  a  little  inclining 
to  the  green  ficknefs,  but  of  full  growth. 

Another  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Myrtle,  which  was 
very  forward,  but  mifcarried  by  being  too  near 
a  Savine. 

An  old  Maid  of  honour  in  Wormwood. 

A  topping  Ben.  Johnfon  in  Laurel. 

Divers  eminent  modern  Poets  in  Bays,  fomewhat 
blighted,  to  be  difpofed  of  a  pennyworth. 

A  quick- fet  Hog  (hot  up  into  a  Porcupine,  by  be- 
ing forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 

A  Lavender  Pigg,  with  Sage  growing  in  his  belly. 

A  pair  of  Maidenheads  in  Firr,  in  great  forward- 
nefs. 

He  alfo  cutteth  family  pieces  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  fo  that  any  gentleman  may  have  his 
lady's  effigies  in  Myrtle,  or  his  own  in  Horn-beam. 

Thy  Jfofe  Jhall  be  as  the  fruitful  Vine,  and  thy 
Children  as  Olive-branches  round  thy  table. 


PREFACE 
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PREFACE 

TO 

HOMER  's    ILIAD. 


HOMER  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  had 
the  greateft  Invention  of  any  writer  what- 
ever. The  praife  of  Judgment  Virgil  has  juftly 
contefted  with  him,  and  others  may  have  their 
prctenfions  as  to  particular  excellencies  ;  but  his 
Invention  remains  yet  unrival'd.  Nor  is  it  a  won- 
der if  he  has  ever  been  acknowledged  the  greateft 
of  poets,  who  moft  excelled  in  that  which  is  the 
very  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the  Invention  that 
in  different  degrees  diftinguifhes  all  great  Genius's  : 
The  utmoft  ftretch  of  human  fluJy,  learning,  and 
induftry,  which  matter  every  thing  befides,  can 
never  attain  to  this.  It  furnimcs  Art  with  all  her 
materials,  and  without  it,  Judgment  itfelf  can  at 
bcft  butftealwiff/y  :  For  Art  is  only  like  a  prudent 
fteward  that  lives  on  managing  the  riches  of  Na- 
ture. Whatever  prailes  may  be  given  to  works 
of  Judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  nngle  boauty  in 
them,  to  which  the  Invention  muft  not  contri- 
bute. As  in  the  moft  regular  gardens,  Art  can 
only  reduce  the  beauties  of  Nature  to  more  regu- 
larity, and  fuch  a  figure,  which  the  common  eye- 
may  better  take  in,  and  is  therefore  more  enter- 
tained with.  And  perhaps  the  rcafon  why  com- 
mon Ct  iticks  are  inclined  to  prefer  a  judicious  and 
n.cthovlic :!  geniu  . 'id  fruitful  one,  b, 

bccaufe 
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becaufe  they  find  it  caficr  for  themfelvcs  to  purfuc 
their  obfervations  through  an  uniform  and  bound- 
ed walk  of  Art,  than  to  comprehend  the  vaft  and 
various  extent  of  Nature. 

Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradife,  where  it 
we  cannot  fee  all  the  beauties  fodiftinclly  as  in  an 
ordered  garden,  it  is  only  becaufe  the  number  of 
them  is  infinitely  greater.  'Tislike  a  copious  nur- 
fery  which  contains  the  feeds  and  iirft  productions 
of  every  kind,  out  of  which  thofe  who  followed 
him  have  but  felecled  fome  particular  plants,  each 
according  to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beautify. 
If  fome  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil  ;  and  if  others  arc  not  arrived 
to  perfection  or  maturity,  it  is  only  becaufe  they 
are  over-run  and  opprcft  by  thofe  of  a  ftronger  na- 
ture. 

It  is  to  the  ftrength    of  this    amazinjr  invention 

O  O 

we  are  to  attribute  that  unequall'd  fire  and  rapture, 
which  is  fo  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  mafter  of  htmfelf  while  he 
reads  him.  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  moil  ani- 
mated nature  imaginable  j  every  thin;.'  moves, 
every  thing  lives,  and  is  put  in  action.  If  a  coun- 
cil be  called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you  arc  not  cold- 
ly informed  of  what  was  fa  id  or  done  as  from  a 
third  perfon  ;  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  htmfelf 
by  the  force  of  the  Poet's  imagination,  and  turns 
in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  another  to  a  fpeclator. 
The  courfe  of  his  verfes  refembles  that  of  the  army 
he  defcribcs, 


Q',  ?•'  «j   ,-u.i,    UGH  n  tsvfi  xfi 

They  pour  along  like  a  fire  tbatfivecp*  the  ivholc  earth 
before  it.  'Tib  however  remarkable,  that  his  fancy, 
which  is  every  where  vigorous,  is  not  difcovercd 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  in  its 
fulleit  fplendor  :  It  grows  in  the  progrcfs  both  up- 

on 
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on  himfclf  and  others,  and  becomes  on  fire  like  a 
charuit-whrel,  by  its  own  rapidity.  Lxadt  difpo- 
fuion,  juft  thought,  correct  elocution,  polifhcd 
numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a  thoufand  ;  but 
this  poetical  fire,  this  Vivida  vis  anirniy  in  a  very 
fe\v.  E\cn  in  works  whe:e  all  thofc  are  imperfect: 
or  neglected,  this  can  over-power  criticifm,  and 
make  us  admire  even  while  we  difapprove.  Nay, 
where  this  appears,  though  attended  with  abfurdi- 
ties,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbilh  about  it,  till  we 
ii:e  nothing  but  its  own  fplcndor.  This  Fire  is 
diiVcrned  in  Virgil,  but  difccrned  as  through  a 
glafs,  reflected  from  Homer,  more  fhining  than 
fierce,  but  every  where  equal  and  conftant  :  In 
Lucan  and  Statins,  it  burfts  out  in  fuddcn,  fhort, 
and  interrupted  flafhcs  :  In  Milton  it  glows  like  a 
furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardor  by  the  force 
of  art  :  In  Shakefpear,  it  ftrikes  before  we  arc 
. ,  like  an  accidental  fire  from  heaven  :  But  in 
Homer,  and  in  him  only,  it  burns  every  where 
clearly,  and  every  where  irrcfiflibly. 

I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  fhovv,  how  this  vaft 
Indention  exerts  itfelf  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  poet,  through  all  the  main  conftitucnt  parts 
of  h:  .is  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  charac- 

tcriflic  which  diftinguifiies   him  from  all  other  au- 
thors. 

This  ftrong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  power- 
ful liar,  which  in  the  violence  of  its  courlV,  drew 
all  things  within  its  vortex.  It  fecmcd  not  enough 
to  have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the 
u!:i>lc  compafs  of  nature  to  fupply  his  maxims 
and  reflections;  all  the  inward  paflions  and  nfivc- 
tinns  of  mankind,  to  furnifli  his  characters  ;  and 
;.!!  the  f.utward  forms  a:;d  ima^.-;  of  tliin 
1  .-lefv-riptions  ;  hut  wanting  yet  an  ampler  fpherc 
to  expatiate-  in,  he  opened  a  new  and  bound'cfs 
wulk  foi  his  imagination,  and  created  a  world  for 

himfdf 
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himfclf  in  the  invention  of  Fable.  That  which 
Ariftotlc  calls  the  Soul  of  poetry,  was  firft  breathed 
into  it  by  Homer.  I  fhall  begin  with  confidering 
him  in  this  part,  as  it  is  naturally  the  firft,  and  I 
fpeak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  dcfign  of  a  poem, 
und  as  it  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the  al- 
:al,  and  the  marvellous.  The  probable  fable 
is  the  recital  of  fuch  actions  as  though  they  did  not 
happen,  yet  might,  in  the  common  courfe  of  na- 
ture :  Or  of  fuch  as  though  they  did,  become  fa- 
bles by  the  additional  epifodes  and  manner  of  tell- 
ing them.  Of  this  fort  is  tbe  main  ftory  of  an  Epic 
poem,  the  return  of  Ulyfles,  tbe  fetilement  of  tbe 
Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the  Iliad  is 
the  anger  of  Achilles,  the  mod  fhort  and  fingle 
fubject  that  ever  was  chofen  by  any  Poet.  Yet  this 
he  has  fupplicd  with  a  vafter  variety  of  incident* 
and  events,  and  crowded  with  a  greater  number  or 
councils,  Ijvechcs,  battles,  and  epifodes  of  all 
kinxls,  thnn  are  to  be  found  even  in  thofc  poems, 
whofe  fchemes  arc  of  the  utmoft  latitude  and  irre- 
gularity. The  action  is  hurried  on  with  the  moft 
vehement  fpirit,  and  its  whole  duration  employ 
not  fo  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for  want  of  fo 
warm  a  genius,  aided  himfelf  by  taking  in  a  more 
extenfive  fubject,  as  woll  as  a  greater  length  of 
time,  and  contracting  the  defign  of  both  Homer's 
poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth  part  as 
large  as  his.  The  other  Epic  Poets  have  ufed  the 
fame  practice,  but  generally  carry 'd  it  fo  far  as  to 
fuperinducc  a  multiplicity  of  fables,  deftroy  the 
unity  of  action,  and  lofe  their  readers  in  an  unrca- 
fonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main 
defign  that  they  have  been  unable  to  add  to  his  in- 
vention, but  they  have  followed  him  in  every  epi- 
fode  and  part  of  ftory.  If  he  has  given  a  regular 
catahgut  of  an  army,  they  all  draw  up  their  forces 

in 
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in  the  fan.-  order.  If  he  has  funeral  games  for 
Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for  Anchifcs,  and 
Statius  (rather  than  omit  them)  deftroys  the  unity 
of  his  action  for  thofe  of  Archemorus.  I 
vifit  the  fhadcs,  the  /Tineas  of  Virgil  and  Scipio 
of  Siliu-.  are  fuit  after  him.  If  he  be  detained 
from  his  return  by  the  allurements  of  Calypfo,  fb 
is  ./Eneas  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo  by  Armida.  If 
Achilles  be  abfent  from  the  army  on  the  fcore  of 
a  quarrel  through  half  the  poem,  Rinaldo  murt  ab- 
ient  himfelf  jult  as  long,  on  the  like  account.  If 
he  gives  his  hero  a  fuit  of  celeftial  armour,  Virgil 
and  Taflb  make  the  fame  prefent  to  theirs.  Virgil 
has  not  only  oblcrvcd  this  clofe  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer, but  where  he  had  not  led  the  way,  fupplied 
the  want  from  other  Greek  authors.  Thus  the 
(lory  of  Sinon  and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied 
(fays  Macrobius)  almoft  word  for  word  from  Pi- 
lander,  as  the  Loves  of  Dido  and  ./Eneas  are  taken 
from  thofe  of  Medea  and  Jafon  in  Apoilonius,  and 

:  al  others  in  the  fame  manner. 
To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable :  If  we  re- 
flect upon  thofe  innumerable  knowledges,  thole 
kcrets  of  nature  and  phyfical  philofophy,  which 
Homer  it,  generally  fuppoled  to  have  wrapp'd  up 
in  his  allegories,  what  a  new  and  ample  fcene  of 
wonder  may  this  conliticration  afford  us  ?  How  fer- 
tile will  that  imagination  appear,  which  was  able 
to  clothe  all  the  properties  of  elements,  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  mind,  the  virtues  and  vices,  in. 
forms  and  pcrfons  ;  and  to  introduce  them  into 
adtions  agreeable  to  the  inturc  of  the  things  they 
flir.dowed  ?  This  is  a  field  in  which  no  fuccc 
poets  could  dilpute  with  Homer  ;  and  whatever 
comrm-iv  :ons  have  bctn  allowed  them  on  this 
head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  invention  in  hav- 
ing enlarged  his  circle,  but  for  their  judgment  in 
havirg  contracted  it.  For  when  the  mode  of  Iccrr- 
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ing  changed  in  following  ages,  and  fcience 
delivered  in  a  plainer  manner  :  it  then  became  as 
reafonable  in  the  more  modern  poets  to  lay  it  afide, 
as  it  was  in  Homer  to  make  ufe  of  it.  And  per- 
haps it  was  no  unhappy  circumftance  for  Virgil, 
that  there  was  not  in  his  time  that  demand  upon 
him  of  fo  great  an  invention,  as  might  be  capable 
of  furnifhing  all  thofe  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  fupcr- 
natural,  and  cfpccially  the  machines  of  the  Gods. 
He  feems  the  firft  who  brought  them  into  a  fyltcm 
of  machinery  for  poetry,  and  fuch  a  one  as  makes 
its  greatcft  importance  and  dignity.  For  we  find 
thofe  authors  who  have  been  offended  at  the  literal 
notion  of  the  Gods,  constantly  laying  their  accu- 
fation  againft  Homer  as  the  chief  fuppoii  of  it. 
But  whatever  caufe  there  might  be  to  blame  his 
?nachines  in  a  philofophical  or  religious  view,  they 
are  kfo  perfect  in  the  poetic,  that  mankind  have 
been  ever  fince  contented  to  follow  them  :  None 
have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  fphcre  of  poetry  be- 
yond the  limits  he  has  let :  Every  attempt  of  this 
nature  has  proved  unfuccefsful  ;  and  after  all  the 
various  changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  Gods 
continue  to  this  day  the  Gods  of  poetry  4 

We  come  now  to  the  cbaraQtri  of  his  pcrfons : 
And  here  we  fhall  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn 
fo  many,  with  fo  vifiblc  and  furprifmg  a  varietv., 
or  given  us  fuch  lively  and  affecting  imprefiions  of 
them.  Every  one  has  fomething  fo  Angularly  his 
own,  that  no  painter  could  have  diilinguilhed  them 
more  by  their  features,  than  die  Poet  has  by  their 
manners.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  the 
distinctions  he  has  obferved  in  the  differ  cut  degrees 
of  virtues  and  vices.  The  fingle  quality  of  courage 
is  wonderfully  diverfified  in  the  fevcral  characters 
of  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles  is  furious  and  in- 
tra&able  ;  that  of  Diomcde  forward,  yet 
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to  advice  and  fubject  to  command  :  That  of  Ajax 
is  heavy,  and  felt-confiding  j  of  Hector  active  and 
vigilant :  The  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  itifpiritcd 
by  love  of  empire  arid  ambition,  that  of  Menelaus 
mixed  with  foftnefs  and  tendcrnefs  for  his  people  : 
We  find  in  Idomeneus  a  plain  direct  foldicr,  in  Sar- 
pedon  a  gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this  ju- 
dicious and  aftoniming  diverfity  to  be  found  only 
in  the  principal  quality  which  conftitutcs  the  main 
of  each  character,  but  even  in  the  underparts  of  it, 
to  which  he  takes  care  to  give  a  tincture  of  that 
principal  one.  For  example,'  the  main  characters 
of  Ulyfles  and  Neftor  conlift  in  wifdom  ;  and  they 
are  diftinct  in  this,  that  the  wifdom  of  one  is  arti- 
ficial and  various^  of  the  other  natural,  open,  and 
regular.  But  they  have,  bcfides,  characters  of 
courage  ;  and  this  quality  alfo  takes  a  different  turn 
in  each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence  :  for 
one  in  the  war  depends  (till  upon  caution^  the  other 
upon  experience.  It  would  be  endlcfs  to  produce 
infbnces  of  thefe  kinds.  The  characters  of  Vir- 
gil arc  far  from  ftriking  us  in  this  open  manner  \ 
they  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  undiftinguim- 
ed,  and  where  they  are  marked  moft  evidently,  af- 
fect us  not  in  proportion  to  thole  of  Homer.  His 
characters  of  valour  are  much  alike  ;  even  that  ot" 
Turnus  fecms  no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a  fu- 
perior  degree  ;  and  we  fee  nothing  that  differences 
the  courage  of  Mneftheus  from  that  of  Scrgeftus, 
Cloanthus,  or  the  reft.  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
remarked  of  Statius's  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impe- 
tuolity  runs  thro'  them  all  ;  the  fame  horrid  and 
favage  courage  appears  in  his  Capancus,  Tydcus, 
Hippomedon,  etc.  They  have  a  parity  of  charac- 
ter, which  makes  them  fecm  brothers  of  one  fa- 
mily. I  believe  when  the  reader  is  led  into  this 
track  of  reflection,  if  he  will  purfue  it  thro'  the 
Epic  and  Tragic  writers x  he  will  be  convinced  how 
VOL.  VI.  X  infi. 
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infinitely  fuperior  in  this  point  the    invention  of 
Homer  was  to  that  of  all  others. 

T\\e.fpee(hes  are  to  be  confulered  as  they  flow 
from  the  characters,  being  perfect  or  defective  as 
they  agree  or  difagree  with  the  manners  of  thofe 
who  utter  them.  As  there  is  more  variety  of  cha- 
racters in  the  7//W,  fo  there  is  of  fpeeches,  than 
in  any  other  poem.  Every  thing  in  it  has  man- 
ners (as  Ariftotle  expreflcs  it)  that  is,  every  thing 
is  acted  or  fpoken.  It  is  hardly  credible  in  a  work 
of  fuch  length,  how  fmall  a  number  of  lines  are 
employed  in  narration.  In  Virgil  the  dramatic 
part  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  narrative  ;  and  the 
fpeeches  often  confift  of  general  reflections  or 
thoughts,  which  might  be  equally  juft  in  any  per- 
fon's  mouth  upon  the  fame  occafion.  As  many  of 
his  pcrfons  have  no  apparent  characters,  fo  many 
of  his  fpeeches  efcape  being  applied  and  judged  by 
the  rule  of  propriety.  We  oftner  think  of  the  au- 
thor himfelf  when  we  read  Virgil,  than  when  we 
are  engaged  in  Homer  :  All  which  are  the  effects 
of  a  colder  invention,  that  interefts  us  lefs  in  the 
action  defcribed  :  Homer  makes  us  hearers,  and 
Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of  ihcfenti- 
meiits,  the  fame  prefiding  faculty  is  eminent  in  the 
fublimity  and  fpirit  of  his  thoughts.  Longinus 
has  given  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  this  part  Ho- 
mer principally  excelled.  What  were  alone  fuf- 
iiccnt  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his 
fentiments  in  general,  is,  that  they  have  fo  remark- 
able a  parity  with  thofe  of  the  Scripture  :  Duport, 
in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica,  has  collected  innu- 
merable instances  of  this  fort.  And  it  is  with 
juftice  an  excellent  modern  writer  allows,  that  if 
Virgil  has  not  fo  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and 
vulgar,  he  has  not  fo  many  that  are  fublimc  and 
ncble  j  and  that  the  Roman  author  fddcm  rifes  in- 
to 
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to  very  aftonifhing  fentiments  where  he  is  not  fired 
by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  obfervc  his  defcriptions^  image^  and  fi- 
tni/esj  we  (hall  find  the  invention  {till  predomi- 
nant. To  what  elfe  can  we  afcribe  that  vaft  com- 
prchenfion  of  images  of  every  fort,  where  we  fee 
each  circumftance  of  art,  and  individual  of  nature 
fummoned  together,  by  the  extent  and  fecundity 
of  his  in  agination  ;  to  which  all  things,  in  their 
various  views,  prefented  themfclves  in  an  inftant, 
and  had  their  irnprefiions  taken  off  to  perfection  at 
a  heat  ?  Nay,  he  not  only  gives  us  the  full  prof- 
peels  of  things,  but  feveral  unexpected  peculiari- 
ties and  fide  views,  unobferved  by  any  Painter  but 
Homer.  Nothing  is  fo  furprifing  as  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  his  battles,  which  take  up  no  lefs  than 
half  the  Iliad)  and  are  fupplied  with  fo  vaft  a  va- 
riety of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likcnefs  to 
another  ;  fuch  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  not 
two  heroes  arc  wounded  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
fuch  a  profufion  of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle 
rifes  above  the  laft  in  grcatnefs,  horror,  and  con- 
fufion.  It  is  certain  there  is  not  near  that  num- 
ber of  images  and  defcriptions  in  any  Epic  Poet ; 
though  every  one  has  aflifted  himfelf  with  a  great 
quantity  out  of  him  :  And  it  is  evident  of  \ 
elpecially,  that  he  has  fcarcc  any  companions  which 
are  not  drawn  from  his  mafter. 

If  we  defcend  from  hence  to  the  rxftr^Sm,  we 
fee  the  bright  imagination  of  Homer  (hining  out  in, 
the  morft  enlivened  forms  of  it.  We  acknowl 
Irim  the  father  of  poetical  diclion,  the  fir(t  who 
taught  that  language  of  the  GoA  to  men.  His  cx- 
prcmon  is  like  the  colouring  of  fomc  great  mafters, 
which  difcovers  itfelf  to  be  laid  on  boldly,  and  exe- 
cuted with  rapidity.  It  is  indeed  the  ftrongeft  ?.;i  1 
moft  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched  with  the 
jreatelt  fptrit.  Ariftotle  haJ  rcafon  to  fay,  Ho 
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was  the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  living  words ; 
there  are  in  him  more  daring  figures  and  meta- 
phors than  in  any  good  author  whatever.  An  ar- 
row is  impatient  to  be  on  the  wing,  a  weapon 
thirfts  to  drink  the  blood  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
like.  Yet  his  expreflion  is  never  too  big  for  the 
fenfe,  but  juftly  great  in  proportion  to  it.  'Tis 
the  fentiment  that  fwells  and  fills  out  the  di&ion, 
which  rifea  with  it,  and  forms  itfelf  about  it :  And 
in  the  fame  degree  that  a  thought  is  warmer,  an 
expreflion  will  be  brighter  ;  as  that  is  more  ftrong, 
this  will  become  more  confpicuous  :  Like  glafs  in 
the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude 
and  refines  to  a  greater  clearnefs,  only  as  the 
breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat  more 
intenfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  profe,  Ho- 
mer feems  to  have  affected  the  compound  epithets. 
This  was  a  fort  of  compofition  peculiarly  proper 
to  poetry,  not  only  as  it  heighten'd  the  diftion^  but 
as  it  affifted  and  filled  the  numbers  with  greater 
found  and  pomp,  and  likewife  conduced  in  foms 
meafure  to  thicken  the  images.  On  this  laft  conft- 
deration  I  cannot  but  attribute  thefe  alfo  to  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  his  invention,  fince  (as  he  has  ma- 
naged them)  they  are  a  fort  of  fupernumerary  pic- 
tures of  the  perfons  or  things  to  which  they  are 
joined.  We  fee  the  motion  of  Hector's  plumes  in 
the  epithet  Ko^9«t^^,  the  landfcape  of  mount  Ne- 
ritus  in  that  of  E;,&c»ft/M©-,  and  fo  of  others,  which 
particular  images  could  not  have  been  infifted  upon 
Ib  long  as  to  exprefs  them  in  a  defcription  (tho' 
but  of  a  fingle  line)  without  diverting  the  reader 
too  much  from  the  principal  aclion  or  figure.  As 
a  Metaphor  is  a  fhoit  fimile,  one  of  thefe  Epithets 
is  a  fhort  defcription. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  his  verjificationy  we  fhall 
be  fenfible  what  a  (hare  of  praife  is  due  to  hit  in- 
vention 
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vention  in  that.  He  was  not  fatisfy'd  with  his 
language  as  he  found  it  fettled  in  any  one  part  of 
Greece,  but  fearch'd  thro'  its  differing  dialefls  with 
this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  perfed  his 
numbers  :  He  confider'd  thefe  as  they  had  a  greater 
mixture  of  vowels  or  confonants,  and  according^ 
Jy  employed  them  as  the  verfe  required  either  a 
greater  fmoothnefs  or  ftrength.  What  he  moft 
affecled  was  the  lonicj  which  has  a  peculiar  fweet- 
nefs  from  its  never  ufmg  contractions,  and  from 
its  cuftom  of  refolving  the  diphthongs  into  two  fyl- 
lables  ;  fo  as  to  make  the  words  open  themfelves 
with  a  more  fpreading  and  fonorous  fluency.  With 
this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contractions,  the  broader 
£>oric9  and  the  feebler  flLolic^  which  often  rejects 
its  afpirate,  or  takes  off  its  accent ;  and  compleat- 
ed  this  variety  by  altering  fome  letters  with  the  li- 
cence of  poetry.  Thus  his  meafures,  inftead  of 
being  fetters  to  his  fenfe,  were  always  in  readincfs 
to  run  along  with  the  warmth  of  his  rapture,  and 
even  to  give  a  further  i  cprefentation  of  his  notions, 
in  the  correfpondence  of  their  founds  to  what  they 
fignified.  Out  of  all  thefe  he  has  derived  that 
harmony,  which  makes  us  confefs  he  had  not  on- 
ly the  richeft  head,  but  the  fined  ear  in  the  world. 
This  is  fo  great  a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but 
confult  the  tune  of  his  verfes,  even  without  under- 
ftandjng  them  (with  the  fame  fort  of  diligence  as 
we  daily  fee  pra£tifcd  in  the  cafe  of  Italian  Operas) 
will  find  more  fweetnefs,  variety,  and  majdtyof 
found,  than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry.  The 
beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by  the  criticks  to 
be  copied  but  faintly  by  Virgil  himfelf,  though 
they  aic  fo  juft  to  aicribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the 
Latin  tongue  :  Indeed  the  Greek  has  fome  ad- 
vantages both  from  the  natural  found  of  its  wordty 
and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its  verfe,  which  agree 
with  the  genius  of  no  other  language.  Virgil  was 
X  3  very 


very  fcnfible  of  this,  and  ufcd  the  utmoft  diligence 
in  working  up  a  more  intractable  language  to 
whatsoever  graces  it  was  capable  of;  and  in  parti- 
cular never  failed  to  bring  the  found  of  his  line  to 
a  beautiful  agreement  with  its  fenfe.  If  the  Gre- 
cian poet  has  not  been  fo  frequently  celebrated  on 
this  account  as  the  Roman,  the  only  reafon  is, 
that  fewer  criticks  have  underftood  one  language 
t'lan  the  other.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  has 
pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties  in  this 
kind,  in  his  trcatife  of  the  Compojition  of  Words, 
and  others  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  courfe  of 
my  Notes.  It  fuffices  at  prefent  to  obferve  of  his 
numbers,  that  they  flow  with  fo  much  eafe,  as  to 
make  one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care  than 
to  tranfcribe  as  faft  as  the  Mufes  dictated ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  with  fo  much  force  and  infpiriting 
vigour,  that  they  awaken  and  raife  us  like  the 
found  of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plenti- 
ful river,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full  ; 
while  we  are  borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verfe, 
the  moft  rapid,  and  yet  the  moft  fmootli  imagin- 
able. 

Thus  on  whatever  fide  we  contemplate  Homer, 
what  principally  ftrikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is 
that  which  forms  the  character  of  each  part  of  his 
work ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extenfive  and  copious  than  any  other, 
his  manners  more  lively  and  ftrvngly  marked,  his 
fpeeches  more  off f fling  and  tranfported,  his  fenti- 
menrs  more  warm  andfub/irtie,  his  images  and  de- 
fcriptions  more  full  and  animated,  his  expreflion 
more  raised  and  daring,  and  his  numbers  more  ra- 
pid and  various.  I  hope,  in  what  has  been  faid 
qf  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  thefe  heads,  I 
have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character.  No- 
thing is  more  abfurd  or  endlefs,  than  the  cojnmon 
method  of  comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  op- 

pofttiofl 
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pofition  of  particular  paflages  in  them,  and  form- 
ing a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upon 
the  whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  principal  character  and  diftinguifhin:; 
excellence  of  each  :  It  is  in  that  we  are  to  confider 
him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  ex- 
celled all  the  world  in  more  than  one  faculty  ;  and 
as  Homer  has  done  this  in  invention,  Virgil  has  in 
judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think  Homer  want- 
ed judgment,  becaufe  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree  ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  bc- 
caufc  Homer  pofleft  a  larger  fhare  of  it :  Each  of 
thcfe  great  authors  had  more  of  both  than  perhaps 
any  man  befides,  and  are  only  faid  to  have  lefs  in 
comparifon  with  one  another.  Homer  was  the 
greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better  artift.  In  one  we 
moft  admire  the  man,  in  the  other  the  work.  Ho- 
mer hurries  and  tranfports  us  with  a  commanding 
impctuofity  ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  ma- 
jefty  :  Homer  fcatters  with  a  generous  profufion, 
Virgil  bcftows  with  a  careful  magnificence  :  Homer, 
like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  bound - 
lefs  overflow  ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with 
a  gentle  and  conftant  ftream.  When  we  behold 
their  battles,  methinks  the  two  Poets  refemble  the 
Heroes  they  celebrate  :  Homer,  boundlefs  and  ir- 
refiftible  as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and 
fhines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increafcs;  Vir- 
gil, calmly  daring  like  ./Eneas,  appears  undifturb- 
«d  in  the  midft  of  the  a£tion  ;  difpofes  all  about 
him,  and  conquers  with  tranquillity.  And  when 
we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  fcems  like 
his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  (baking  Olympus, 
fcattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  Heavens  ; 
Virgil,  like  the  fame  power  in  his  benevolence, 
counfelling  with  the  Gods,  laying  plans  for  em- 
pires, and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 
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But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts  as  with  great 
virtues,  they  naturally  border  on  fom€  imperfec- 
tion j  and  it  is  often  hard  to  diftinguifh  exactly 
where  the  virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As 
prudence  may  fometimes  fink  to  fufpicion,  fo  may 
a  great  judgment  decline  to  coldnefs  ;  and  as  mag- 
nanimity may  run  up  to  profufion  or  extravagance, 
fo  may  a  great  invention  to  redundancy  or  wildnefs. 
If  we  look  upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  mall 
perceive  the  chief  objections  againft  him  to  pro- 
ceed from  fo  noble  a  caufe  as  the  t-xccfs  of  this  fa- 
culty. 

Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  fome  of  his  mar- 
vcllcus  fifiions,  upon  which  fo  much  criticifm  has 
b<uifpcnt,  as  furpailing  all  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility. Perhaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  fuperior 
fouls,  as  with  gigantick  bodies,  which  exerting 
themfelves  with  unufual  firength,  exceed  what  is 
commonly  thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  to 
become  miracles  in  the  whole  ;  and  like  the  old 
heroes  of  that  make,  commit  fomething  near  ex- 
travagance, ami'wl  a  feries  of  glorious  and  inimit- 
able performances.  Thus  Homer  has  his  fpeaking 
boffesy  and  Virgil  his  myrtles  dij  tilling  blood,  where 
the  latter  has  not  fo  much  as  contrived  the  cafy  in- 
tervention of  a  Deity  to  favc  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  vaft  invention,  that  his 
Shnila  have  been  thought  too  exuberant  and  full  of 
circumftances.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  fcen 
in  nothing  more,  th^n  in  its  inability  to  confine 
itfelf  to  that  fuigle  ciicumftance  upon  which  the 
companion  is  grounded  :  It  runs  out  into  embel- 
lifhments  of  additional  images,  which  however 
are  fo  managed  as  not  to  overpower  the  main  one. 
His  fimiles  are  like  pictures,  where  the  principal 
figure  has  not  only  its  proportion  given  agreeable 
to  the  original,  but  is  alfo  fet  off  with  occafional 
er.iamcnts  and  profpcCts.  The  fame  will  account 

for 
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for  his  manner  of  heaping  a  number  of  compari- 
fons  together  in  one  breath,  when  his  fancy  fug. 
gdtcd  to  him  at  once  fo  many  various  and  corref- 
pondent  images.  The  reader  will  eafily  extend 
this  obfervation  to  more  obje&ions  of  the  fame 
kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  feem  rather  to  charge 
him  with  a  defect  or  narrownefs  of  genius,  than 
an  excefs  of  it ;  thofe  feeming  defects  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  proceed  wholly  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  times  he  lived  in.  Such  are  his  grof- 
ftr  rtprcfentations  of  the  GWj,  and  the  vicious  and 
intycrfefl  manners  of  his  Herots^  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  following*  Effay  :  But  I  muft  here 
Jjpeak  a  word  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  point  general- 
ly carried  unto  extremes,  both  by  the  cenfurers 
and  defenders  of  Homer.  It  muft  be  a  llrange 
partiality  to  antiquity,  to  think  with  Madam  i  )..- 
cier,  "  that  f  thofe  times  and  manners  are  fo  much 
"  the  more  excellent,  as  they  are  more  contraty 
*'  to  ours."  Who  can  be  fo  prejudiced  in  their  fa- 
vour as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of  thofe  ages,  when 
a  fpirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  joined  with  the 
practice  of  rapine  and  robbery,  reign'd  thro'  the 
world  ;  when  no  mercy  was  mown  but  for  the 
fake  of  lucre,  when  the  greateft  Princes  were  put 
to  the  fword,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  made 
flaves  and  concubines  ?  On  the  other  fide,  I  would 
not  be  fo  delicate  as  thofe  modern  critics,  who 
are  fhock'd  at  thcfervUe  offices  and  mean  employ- 
ments in  which  we  fometinics  fee  theli  : 
Homer  engaged.  There  is  a  plrafure  in  la1. 
view  of  that  (implicity  in  opnofition  to  the  luxury 
of  Cue*,  ceding  ages,  in  beholding  Monarchs  with- 
out their  guards,  Princes  tending  their  flocks,  and 

*  See  the  Articles  of  Theology  and  Morality,  in  the 

I 
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Princefics  drawing  water  from  the  fprings.  When 
we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  we  ar« 
reading  the  moft  ancient  author  in  the  heathen 
world ;  and  thofe  who  confider  him  in  this  light, 
will  double  their  plcafure  in  the  perufal  of  him. 
Let  them  think  they  are  growing  acquainted  with 
nations  and  people  that  are  now  no  more ;  that 
they  are  ftepping  almoft  three  thoufand  years  back 
into  the  remoteft  Antiquity,  and  entertaining 
themfelves  with  a  clear  and  furprifing  vifion  of 
tilings  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  the  only  true 
jnirrour  of  that  ancient  world.  By  this  means  alone 
their  greateft  obftacles  will  vanim  ;  and  what  ufu- 
ally  creates  their  diflike,  will  become  a  fatisfaction. 
This  confideration  may  further  ferve  to  anfwer 
for  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  fame  epithets  to  his  Gods 
and  Heroes,  fuch  as  the  far-darting  Phoebus,  the 
llue-eyd  Pallas,  the  fwlft-footed  Achilles,  etc. 
which  fome  have  cenfured  as  impertinent  and  te- 
dioufly  repeated.  Thofc  of  the  Gods  depended 
upon  the  powers  and  offices  then  believ'd  to  be- 
long to  them,  and  had  contracted  a  weight  and 
veneration  from  the  rites  and  folemn  devotions  in 
which  they  were  ufed  :  they  were  a  fort  of  attri- 
butes with  which  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  to  fa- 
lute  them  on  all  occafions,  and  which  it  was  an 
irreverence  to  omit.  As  for  the  epithets  of  great 
men,  Monf.  Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
in  the  nature  of  Surnames,  and  repeated  as  fuch  ; 
for  the  Greeks  having  no  names  derived  from  their 
fathers,  were  obliged  to  add  fome  other  diftinc- 
tion  of  each  perfon  ;  either  naming  his  parents 
exprefly,  or  his  place  of  birth,  profefiion,  or  the 
like:  As  Alexander  the  fon  of  Philip,  Herodotus 
pf  Halicarnaflus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  etc.  Ho- 
picr  therefore  complying  with  the  cuftom  of  his 
country,  ufed  fuch  diftin&ive  additions  as  better 
Agreed  with  poetry,  And  indeed  we  have  fome- 
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thing  parallel  to  thefc  in  modern  times,  fuch  as  the 
names  or  Harold  Harefoot,  Edmund  Ironfide,  Ed- 
ward Long-fhanks,  Edward  the  black  Prince,  etc. 
If  yet  this  be  thought  to  account  better  for  the  pro- 
priety than  for  the  repetition,  I  fliall  add  a  further 
conjecture.  Hefiod,  dividing  the  world  into  its 
different  ages,  has  placed  a  fourth  age  between  the 
brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  Heroes  diflintt  from 
other  men,  a  divine  race,  who  fought  at  Thebes  and 
Troy,  are  called  Demi-Gods,  and  live  by  the  can 
of  jupiter  in  the  i/Iands  of  the  blcjfcd  *.  Now 
among  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  them, 
they  might  have  this  alfo  in  common  with  the 
Gods,  not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  folemnity 
of  an  epithet,  and  fuch  as  might  be  acceptable  to 
them  by  its  celebrating  their  families,  actions,  or 
qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raifed  againft  Ho- 
mer, are  fuch  as  hardly  deferve  a  reply,  but  will 
yet  be  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  courfc 
of  the  work.  Many  have  been  occafioned  by  an 
injudicious  endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil  ;  which  is 
much  the  fame,  as  if  one  ftiould  think  to  raife  the 
fupcrftructure  by  undermining  the  foundation  : 
One  would  imagine  by  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
parallels,  that  thefe  Criticks  never  fo  much  as 
heard  of  Homer's  having  written  firft ;  a  confide- 
ration  which  whoever  compares  thefe  two  Poets, 
ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Some  accufe  him 
for  the  fame  things  which  they  overlook  or  praifc 
in  the  other  ;  as  when  they  prefer  the  fable  and 
moral  of  the  JEncis  to  thofe  of  the  Iliad,  for  the 
fame  reafons  which  might  fet  the  Odyflcy  above 
the  ./Eneis  :  as  that  the  Hero  is  a  wifer  man  ;  and 
hte  adtion  of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  coun- 
try than  that  of  the  other  :  Orelfe  they  blame  him 

•  Hcflod,  Op.  ct  Dicr.  lib.  i.  v.  155,  etc. 
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for  not  doing  what  he  never  defigned  ;  as  becaufe 
Achilles  is  not  as  good  and  perfect  a  prince  as 
^Eneas,  when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem  requir- 
ed a  contrary  character  :  It  is  thus  that  Rapin 
judges  in  his  comparifon  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
Others  felecl  thofe  particular  pafTages  of  Homer, 
which  are  not  fo  laboured  as  fome  that  Virgil  drew 
out  of  them  :  This  is  the  whole  management  of 
Scaliger  in  his  Poetice.  Others  quarrel  with  what 
they  take  for  low  and  mean  expreflions,  fometimes 
thro'  a  falfe  delicacy  and  refinement,  oftner  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  graces  of  the  original  ;  and 
then  triumph  in  the  aukwardnefs  of  their  own 
tranilations  :  This  is  the  conduct  of  Pcrault  in  his 
Parallels.  Laftly,  there  are  others,  who,  pretend- 
ing to  a  fairer  proceeding,  diftinguifh  between  the 
perfonal  merit  of  Homer,  and  that  of  his  work  \ 
but  when  they  come  to  aflign  the  caufes  of  the 
great  reputation  of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon 
the  ignorance  of  his  times,  and  the  prejudice  of 
thofe  that  followed  :  And  in  purfuance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, they  make  thofe  accidents  (fuch  as  the  con- 
tention of  the  cities,  etc.)  to  be  the  caufes  of  his 
fame,  which  were  in  reality  the  confequences  of 
his  meiit.  The  fame  might  as  well  be  faid  of  Vir- 
gil, or  any  great  author,  whofe  general  character 
will  infallibly  raile  many  cafual  additions  to  their 
reputation.  This  is  the  method  of  JMonf.  de  la 
Motte  j  who  yet  confeiles  upon  the  whole,  that  in 
whatever  age  Homer  had  lived,  he  mufl  have  been 
the  greateltpoet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  maybe 
faid  in  this  fenfe  to  be  the  mailer  even  of  thole 
who  furpafs'd  him. 

In  all  thcfc  objections  we  fee  nothing  that  con- 
twdicls  his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  Inven- 
tion ;  and  as  long  as  thi*  (which  is  indeed  the  cha- 
ra&errftic  of  Poetry  itftlf)  remains  uncqual'd  by 
his  followers,  he  liili  continues  fupcrior  to  them. 
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A  cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer  faults,  and 
be  more  approved  in  the  eyes  of 'one  fort  of  Criticks  j 
but  that  warmth  of  fancy  will  carry  the  loudeit 
and  moft  univcrfal  applaufes,  which  holds  the 
heart  of  a  reader  under  the  ftrongeft  enchantment. 
Homer  not  only  appears  the  Inventor  of  poetry, 
but  excclJs  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this, 
that  he  has  fwallow'd  up  the  honour  of  thofe  who 
fuccecded  him.  What  he  has  done  admitted  no 
increafe,  it  only  left  room  for  contraction  or  regu- 
lation. He  mewed  all  the  ftretch  of  fancy  at  once  ; 
and  if  he  has  failed  in  feme  of  his  flights,  it  was 
but  becaufe  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work  of 
this  kind  Teems  like  a  mighty  Tree  which  rifes 
from  the  moft  vigorous  feed,  is  improved  with  in- 
duftry,  flourishes,  and  produces  the  fineft  fruit ; 
nature  and  art  confpire  to  raife  it ;  pleafure  and 
profit  join  to  make  it  valuable  :  and  they  who  find 
the  jufteft  faults,  have  only  faid,  that  a  few  branches 
(which  run  luxuriant  thro'  a  richnefs  of  nature) 
might  be  lopp'd  into  form  to  give  it  a  more  regu- 
lar appearance. 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and  defecls 
of  the  orginal,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  tranfla- 
tion,  with  the  fame  view  to  the  chief  characlerif- 
tic.  As  far  as  that  is  feen  in  the  main  parts  of  the 
Poem,  fuch  as  the  fable,  manners,  and  icntiments, 
no  tranflator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wilful  omif- 
fions  or  contractions.  As  it  alfo  breaks  out  in 
every  particular  image,  defcription,  and  fimile  ; 
whoever  IcfTcns  or  too  muchfoftens  thofe,  takes  oft" 
from  this  chief  character.  It  is  the  firft  grand  duty 
of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  author  entire  and  un- 
maim'd  ;  and  for  the  reft,  the  diction  and  verfifi- 
cation  only  are  his  proper  province  ;  fmce  thefe 
muft  be  his  own,  but  the  others  he  is  to  take  as 
he  find.,  them. 

fc 
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It  fhould  then  be  confider'd  what  methods   may 
afford  fome   equivalent   in  our   language   for    the 
graces  of  thefe  in  the  Greek.     It  is  certain  no  lite- 
ral tranflation  can  be  juft  to  an  excellent  original 
in  a  fupeiior  language  :  but  it  is  a  great  miftake  to 
imagine   (as  many  have   done)  that   a  rafh  para- 
ph rafe  can  make  amends  for  this  general  defect  ; 
which  is  no  lefs  in  danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of  an 
ancient,  by  deviating  into  the  modern   manners  of 
expreflion.     If  there  be  fometimes  a  darknefs,  there 
is  often  a  light  in  antiquity,  which  nothing  better 
preferves   than   a  verfion   almoft  literal.     I  know 
no  liberties  one  ought  to  take,  but  thofe  which 
are  neceflary  for  transfufmg  the  fpirit  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  fupporting  the  poetical  ftyle  of  the  tranfla- 
tion :  And  I  will  venture  to  fay,  there  have  not  been 
more  men  mifled  in  former  times  by   a  fervile  dull 
adherence,  to  the  letter,  than  have  been  deluded  in 
ours  by  a  chimerical   infolent  hope  of  raifmg  and 
improving  their  author.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a  tranflator  mould 
principally  regard,  as  it  is  moll  likely  to  expire  in 
Lis  managing  :  However,  it  is  his  fafeft  way  to  be 
content  with  preferving   this  to  his  utmoft   in  the 
\vhole,  without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he 
finds  his  author  is,  in  any  particular  place.     'Tis  a 
great  fecret  in  writing  to  know  when  to  be  plain, 
and  when  poetical  and    figurative  ;  and  it  is   what 
Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will  but  follow  mo- 
deftly  in  his  footfteps.      Where  his  diciion  is  bold 
and  lofty,  let  us  raile  ours  as  high  as  we  can  ;  but 
where  his  is  plain  and   humble,  we  ought  not  to 
be  deterr'd  from   imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  in- 
curring  the  cenfure  of   a   mere   Englifh  Critick. 
Nothing  that  belongs  to  Homer  feems  to  have  been 
more   commonly   miilaken   than    the  juft  pitch  of 
Jc  :  Some  of  his  translators  having  fwelled 
into  fufhan  in  a  proud   confidence  of  \.\\c  fublitne  j 
j  others 
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ethers  funk  into  flatnefs  in  a  cold  and  timorous 
notion  of  fimplicity.  Methinks  I  fee  thefe  different 
followers  of  Homer,  fome  fweating  and  (training 
after  him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds  (the  certain 
ftgns  of  falfe  mettle)  others  flowly  and  fervilelv 
creeping  in  his  train,  while  the  Poet  himfclf  is  all 
the  time  proceeding  with  an  unaffccled  and  equal 
majefty  before  them.  However,  of  the  two  ex- 
treams  one  could  fooner  pardon  frenfy  than  frigi- 
dity :  No  author  is  to  be  envied  for  fuch  commen- 
dations as  he  may  gain  by  that  character  of  ftyle, 
which  his  friends  muft  agree  together  to  callyf/w- 
plicityy  and  the  reft  of  the  world  will  call  dulnefs. 
There  is  a  graceful  and  dignify 'd  fimplicity,  as  well 
as  a  bald  and  fordid  one,  which  differ  as  much 
from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain  man  from  that 
of  a  flovcn  :  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and 
another  not  to  be  drefled  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the 
mean  between  oftentation  and  rufticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  fimplicity  is  no  where  in 
fuch  perfection  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our  Author. 
One  may  affirm,  with  all  refpecl:  to  the  infpired 
writings,  that  the  divine  Spirit  made  ufe  of  no 
other  words  but  what  were  intelligible  and  com- 
mon to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  as  Homer  is  the  author  neareft  to 
thofe,  his  ftyle  muft  of  courfe  bear  a  greater  rc- 
femblance  to  the  facred  books  than  that  of  any 
other  writer.  This  confideration  (together  with 
what  has  been  obferved  of  the  parity  of  fome  of  his 
thoughts)  may  methinks  induce  a  tranflator  on  the 
one  hand,  to  give  into  feveral  of  thofe  general 
phrales  and  manners  of  expreflion,  which  have  at- 
tain'd  a  veneration  even  in  our  language  from  be- 
ing ufed  in  the  Old  Teftament ;  as  on  the  other, 
to  avoid  thofe  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
Divinity,  and  in  a  manner  conlign'd  to  myftery 
and  religion. 

For 
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For  a  further  .prefervati on  of  this  air  of  llmpli- 
city,  a  particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to  exprefs 
with  all  plainnefs  thofe  moral  fentences  and  pr 
bial  fpetihes  which  are  fo  numerous  in  this  Poet. 
They  have  fomething  venerable,  and  as  I  may  fay 
oracular,  in  that  unadorn'd  gravity  and  ihortnefs 
with  which  they  are  delivered  :  a  grace  which 
would  be  utterly  loft  by  endeavouring  to  give  them 
what  we  call  a  more  ingenious  (that  is,  a  more 
modern)  turn  in  the  paraphrafe. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  fome  Grecifms  and  old 
words  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without 
too  much  affectation,  might  not  have  an  ill  effect 
ina  verfionof  this  particular  work,  which  moft  of 
any  other  fcems  to  require  a  venerable  antique  caft. 
But  certainly  the  ufe  of  modern  terms  of  war  and 
government,  fuch  as  platoon^  campagne,  junti,  or 
the  like  (into  which  fomc  of  his  tranflators  have 
fallen)  cannot  be  allowable  ;  thofe  only  exceptcd, 
without  which  it  is  impoflible  to  treat  the  fubjecls 
in  any  living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  dicYion 
which  arc  ;i  fort  of  marks  or  moles  by  which  evcrv 
common  eye  diftinguifhes  him  at  firft  fight  :  Thofe 
who  arc  not  his  greateft  admirers  look  upon  them 
:ii  defects  ;  and  thofe  who  are,  fecm  pleafed  with 
them  as  beauties.  I  fpeak  of  his  compound  epithets, 
and  of  his  repetitions.  Many  of  the  former  can- 
jiot  be  done  literally  into  Englifh  without  deftroy- 
un.  the  purity  of  our  language.  I  believe  fucii 
Should  be  retained  as  flide  eafily  of  themfelves  into 
an  Englifh  compound,  without  violence  to  the  ear 
or  to  the  received  rules  of  compofition  ;  as  well  as 
thole  which  have  received  a  fanclion  from  the  au- 
thority of  our  bcft  Poets,  and  are  become  fami- 
liar thro'  their  ufe  of  them  ;  fuch  as  the  cloud-com- 
pelling Jove,  etc.  As  for  the  reft,  whenever  any 
can  be  as  fully  and  fignificantly  exprcit  in  a 
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Word  as  in  a  compounded  one,  the  courfe  to  b« 
taken  is  obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to  preferve 
their  full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have 
juftice  done  them  by  circumlocution  ;  as  the  epi- 
thet i.Vxr.piAA-a.  to  a  mountain,  would  appear  lit- 
tle or  ridiculous  tranflated  literally  leaf-jhaking^  but 
affords  a  majeftic  idea  in  the  periphra/ii :  The  lofty 
mountain  frames  his  waving  woods.  Others  that  ad- 
mit of  differing  fignifications,  may  receive  an  ad- 
vantage by  a  judicious  variation,  according  to  the 
occafions  on  which  they  are  introduced.  For  ex- 
ample, the  epithet  of  Apollo,  J*y,CiX^,  or  far- 
Jhooting^  is  capable  of  two  explications  ;  one  lite- 
ral in  reipect  of  the  darts  and  bow,  the  enfign  of 
that  God  ;  the  other  allegorical  with  regard  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun :  Therefore  in  fuch  places  where 
Apollo  is  reprefented  as  a  God  in  perfon,  I  would 
ufe  the  former  interpretation  ;  and  where  the  ef- 
fecls  of  the  fun  are  defcribed,  I  would  make  choice 
of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repetition  of  the  fame 
epithets  which  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which,  tho* 
it  might  be  accommodated  (as  has  been  already 
(hewn)  to  the  ear  of  thofe  times,  is  by  no  means 
fo  to  ours  :  But  one  may  wait  for  opportunities  of 
placing  them,  where  they  derive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  occafions  on  which  they  are  em- 
ploy'd  j  and  in  doing  this  properly,  a  translator 
may  at  once  mew  his  fancy  and  his  judgment. 

As  for  Homer's  Repetitions,  we  may  divide  them 
into  three  forts  ;  of  whole  narrations  and  fpecches, 
of  fingle  fcntences,  and  of  one  verfe  or  hemiftich. 
I  hope  it  is  not  impoftible  to  have  fuch  a  regard  to 
thefe,  as  neither  to  lofe  fo  known  a  mark  of  the 
author  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  offend  the  rAder 
too  much  on  the  other.  Th«  repetition  is  not  un- 

Voi.  VI.  Y  graceful 
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graceful  in  thofe  fpeeches  where  the  dignity  of  the 
Ipeaker  renders  it  a  fort  of  infolence  to  alter  his 
words  ;  as  in  the  meflages  from  Gods  to  men,  or 
from  higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns  of 
ftate,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  religion  feems  to 
require  it,  in  the  folemn  forms  of  prayers,  oaths, 
or  the  like.  In  other  cafes,  I  believe  the  beft  rule 
is  to  be  guided  by  the  nearnefs,  or  diftance,  at 
which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the  original  : 
When  they  follow  too  clofe,  one  may  vary  the  ex- 
preflion,  but  it  is  a  queftion  whether  a  profefTed 
tranflator  be  authorized  to  omit  any  :  If  they  be  te- 
dious, the  author  is  to  anfwer  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Verification. 
Homer  (as  has  been  faid)  is  perpetually  applying 
the  found  to  the  fenfe,  and  varying  it  on  every 
new  fubjecl:.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very 
few  :  I  know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for  it  in  the 
Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  fenfible  it  is 
what  may  fometimes  happen  by  chance,  when  a 
writer  is  warm,  and  fully  pofleft  of  his  image  : 
however  it  may  be  reafonably  believed  they  defign- 
ed  this,  in  whofe  verfe  it  fo  manifeftly  appears  in 
a  fuperior  degree  to  all  others.  Few  readers  have 
the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it ;  but  thofe  whe  have, 
will  fee  I  have  endeavour'd  at  this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  juftice  to  Homer.  I  attempt 
him  in  no  other  hope  but  that  which  one  may  en- 
tertain without  much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  to- 
lerable copy  of  him  than  any  entire  tranflation  in 
verfe  has  yet  done.  We  have  only  thofe  of  Chap- 
man, Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Chapman  has  taken 
the  advantage  of  an  immeafurable  length  of  verfe, 
notwithstanding  which,  there  is  fcarce  any  para- 
phrafe  more  loofe  and  rambling  than  his.  He  has 

frequent 
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frequent  interpolations  of  four  or  fix  lines,  an .!  J 
remember  o«e  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Odyfley,  v.  312.  where  he  has  fpun  twenty  verfes 
out  of  two.  He  is  often  miftaken  in  Ib  bold  a 
manner,  that  one  might  think  he  deviated  on  pur- 
pofe,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his  notes  in* 
fift  fo  much  upon  verbal  trifles.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  ftrong  affectation  of  extracting  new 
meanings  out  of  his  author,  infomuch  as  to  pro- 
mile  in  his  rhyming  preface,  a  poem  of  the  myf- 
teries  he  had  revealed  in  Homer  :  and  perhaps  he 
endeavoured  to  ftrain  the  obvious  fenfe  to  this  end. 
His  expreflion  is  involved  in  fuftian,  a  fault  for 
which  he  was  remarkable  in  his  original  writings, 
as  in  the  tragedy  of  Bufly  d'Amboife,  etc.  In  a 
word,  the  nature  of  the  man  may  account  for  his 
whole  performance ;  for  he  appears  from  his  pre- 
face and  remarks  to  have  been  of  an  arrogant-turn, 
and  an  enthufiaft  in  poetry.  His  own  boaft  of 
having  finimed  half  the  Iliad  in  lefs  than  fifteen 
weeks,  (hews  with  what  negligence  his  verfion  was 
performed.  But  that  which  is  to  be  allowed  him, 
and  which  very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  de- 
fects, is  a  daring  fiery  fpirit  that  animates  his  tranf- 
latign,  which  is  fomething  like  what  one  might 
imagine  Homer  himfelf  would  have  writ  before  he 
arrived  at  years  of  difcretion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation  of  the 
fenfe  in  general,  but  for  particulars  and  circum- 
ftances  he  continually  lops  them,  and  often  omits 
the  moft  beautiful.  As  for  its  being  eftccmed  a 
clofe  tranflation,  I  doubt  not  many  have  been  led 
into  that  error  by  the  fhortnefs  of  it,  which  pro- 
ceeds not  from  his  following  the  original  line  by 
line,  but  from  the  contractions  above-mentioned. 
He  fometimcs  omits  whole  fimiles  and  fentences, 
and  is  now  arid  then  guilty  of  miftakes,  into  which 
no  writer  of  his  learning  could  have  fallen,  but  tl.ro* 
Y  i  cart- 
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careleflhefs.     His  poetry,  as  well   as  Ogilby's,  is 
too  mean  for  criticifm. 

It  is  a  great  lofs  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr. 
Pryden  did  not  live  to  translate  the  Iliad.  He  has 
left  us  only  the  firft  book,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
fixthj  in  which  if  he  has  in  fome  places  not  truly 
interpreted  the  fenfe,  or  preferred  the  antiquities, 
it  ought  to  be  excufcd  on  account  of  the  hafte  he 
was  obliged  to  write  in.  He  fecms  to  have  had 
too  much  regard  to  Chapman,  whofe  words  he 
fometimes  copies,  and  has  unhappily  followed  him 
in  paflages  where  he  wanders  from  the  original. 
However,  had  he  translated  the  whole  work,  I 
would  no  more  have  attempted  Homer  after  him 
than  Virgil,  his  verfion  of  whom  (notwithftaml- 
ing  fome  human  errors)  is  the  moft  noble  and  fpi- 
rited  translation  I  know  in  any  language.  But  the 
fate  of  great  genius's  is  like  that  of  great  minifters, 
tho'  they  arc  confefledly  the  firft  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  they  muft  be  envy'd  and  calum- 
niated only  for  being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  en- 
deavour of  any  one  who  translates  Homer,  is  above 
all  things  to  keep  alive  that  fpirit  and  fire  which 
makes  his  chief  character  :  In  particular  places, 
where  the  fenfe  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  poetical,  as  moft  agreeing  with 
that  character ;  to  copy  him  in  all  the  variations 
of  his  ftyle,  and  the  different  modulations  of  his 
numbers  ;  to  preferve,  in  the  more  active  or  de- 
fcriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation  ;  in  the  more 
fedate  or  narrative,  a  plainnefs  and  folemnity ;  in 
the  fpeeches,  a  fullnefs  and  perfpicuity  ;  in  the  fen- 
tences,  a  fhortnefs  and  gravity  :  Not  to  neglect 
even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor 
fometimes  the  very  call  of  the  periods ;  neither  to 
omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  cuftoins  of  anti- 
quity : 
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<quity  :  Perhaps  too  he  ought  to  include  the  whole 
in  a  morter  compafs,  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
by  any  translator,  who  has  tolerably  preferved  ei- 
ther the  fenfe  or  poetry.  What  I  would  further 
recommend  to  him,  is  to  ftudy  his  author  rather 
from  his  own  text,  than  from  any  commentaries, 
how  learned  foever,  or  whatever  figure  they  may 
make  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world  ;  to  confider 
him  attentively  in  comparifon  with  Virgil  above  all 
the  ancients,  and  with  Milton  above  all  the  mo- 
derns. Next  thefe,  the  Archbifhop  of  Cambray's 
Telemachus  may  give  him  the  trueft  idea  of  the 
fpirit  and  turn  of  our  author,  and  Boflu's  admira- 
ble treatife  of  the  Epic  poem  the  juftcft  notion  of 
his  defign  and  conduct.  But  after  all,  with  what- 
ever judgment  and  ftudy  a  man  may  proceed,  or 
with  whatever  happinefs  he  may  perform  fuch  a 
work,  he  muft  hope  to  pleafe  but  a  few ;  thofe 
only  who  have  at  once  a  tafte  of  poetry,  and  com- 
petent learning.  For  to  fatisfy  fuch  as  want  either, 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  undertaking ;  fince  a 
mere  modern  wit  can  like  nothing  that  is  not  mo- 
dern, and  a  pedant  nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  Submitted  to  the  publiclc, 
from  whofe  opinions  I  am  prepared  to  learn  ;  tho* 
I  fear  no  judges  fo  little  as  our  beft  poets,  who  are 
moft  fenfible  of  the  weight  of  this  taflc.  As  for 
the  worft,  whatever  they  fhall  pleafe  to  fay,  they 
may  give  me  fome  concern  as  they  are  unhappy 
men,  but  none  as  they  are  malignant  writers.  I 
was  guided  in  this  tranflation  by  judgments  very 
different  from  theirs,  and  by  perfons  for  whom 
they  can  have  no  kindnefs,  if  an  old  obfervation 
be  true,  that  the  ftrongeft  antipathy  in  the  world 
is  that  of  fools  to  men  of  wit,  Mr.  Addifon  was 
the  fuft  whofe  advice  determined  me  to  undertake 
ibis  tartc,  who  was  pleafed  to  write  to  me  upon 
Y  3  that 
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that  occafion  in  fuch  terms,    as  I  cannot  repeat 

without  vanity.      I  was   obliged   to   Sir   Richard 

Steele  for  a  very  early  recommendation  of  my  un- 

dertaking to  the  publick.     Dr.  Swift  promoted  my 

intereft  with  that  warmth  with  which  he  always 

ferves  his  friend.     The  humanity  and  franknefs  of 

Sir  Samuel  Garth  are  what  I  never  knew  wanting 

on  any  occafion.     I  muft  alfo  acknowledge  with 

infinite  pleafure,  the  many  friendly  offices,  as  well 

as  fincere  criticifms  ef  Mr.  Congreve,  who  had  led 

me  the  way  in  tranflating  fome  parts  of  Homer.     I 

muft  add  the  names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  Parnell, 

though  I  (hall  take  a  further  opportunity  of  doing 

juftice  to  the  laft,   whofe  good-nature  (to  give  it 

a  great  panegyrick)  is  no  lefs  extenfive  than  his 

learning.     The  favour  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  not 

entirely  undeferved  by  one  who  bears  them  fo  true 

an  affection.     But  what  can  I  fay  of  the  honour  fo 

many  of  the  Great  have  done  me,   while  the  fir/t 

names  of  the   age  appear  as  my    fubfcribers,  and 

the  moft  diftinguifhed  patrons  and  ornaments  of 

learning  as  my  chief  encouragers.     Among  thefe 

it  is  a  particular  pleafure  to  me  to  find,  that  my 

higheft  obligations    are   to    fuch  who   have  done 

moft  honour  to  the  name  of  Poet  :   That  his  Grace 

the   Duke  of  Buckingham  was    not   difpleafed  I 

fhould    undertake   the    author   to    whom   he    has 

given    (in   his   excellent    EJfay  )    fo   complete   a 


Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more  ; 
For  all  Books  elfe  appear  fo  mean,  fo  poory 
Verfe  will  fe  em  Profe  :  but  ftill  perfiji  to  ready 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  Books  you  need. 

That  the  Earl  of  Hallifax  was  one  of  the  firft  to 
favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether 
the  advancement  of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owing 
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to  his  gencrofity  or  his  example.  That  fuch  a  Ge- 
nius as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  diftin- 
guiflicd  in  the  great  fcenes  of  bufinefs,  than  in  all 
the  ufeful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has 
not  refufed  to  be  the  critick  of  thefe  fliccts,  and 
the  patron  of  their  writer.  And  that  the  noble 
author  of  the  Tragedy  of  Heroic  Love,  has  con- 
tinued his  partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  Paf- 
torals,  to  my  attempting  the  Iliad.  I  cannot  deny 
myfelf  the  pride  of  confefling,  that  I  have  had  the 
advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  for  the  conduit 
in  general,  but  their  correction  of  feveral  particu- 
lars of  this  tranflation. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  of  the  pleafure  of  being 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  it  is 
almoft  abfurd  to  particularize  any  one  generous  ac- 
tion in  a  perfon  whofe  whole  life  is  a  continued 
feries  of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  prefent  Se- 
cretary of  State,  will  pardon  my  defire  of  hav- 
ing it  known  that  he  was  pleafed  to  promote  this 
affair.  The  particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Harcourt  (the 
fon  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof 
how  much  I  am  honoured  in  a  fhare  of  his  friend- 
ftiip.  I  muft  attribute  to  the  fame  motive  that  of 
feveral  others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  all  acknow- 
ledgments are  rendered  unneceflary  by  the  privi- 
leges of  a  familiar  correfpondcnce  :  Arid  I  am  fa- 
tisfy'd  I  can  no  way  better  oblige  men  of  their  turn, 
than  by  my  filence. 

In  fhort,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever 
Homer  wanted.  He  would  have  thought  himfelf 
happy  to  have  met  the  fame  favour  at  Athens  that 
has  been  (hewn  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  And  I  can  hardly  envy  him 
thofc  pompous  honours  he  received  after  death,  when 
J  reflect  on  the  enjoyment  of  fo  many  agreeable 
obligations,  and  eafy  friendships,  which  make  the 
Y  4%  fatis- 
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fatisfa<5Hon  of  life.  This  diftin&ion  is  the  more 
to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  fhewn  to  one  whofe 
pen  has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of  particular 
forties^  or  the  vanities  of  particular  men.  Whatever 
the  fuccefs  may  prove,  I  (hall  never  repent  of  an 
undertaking  in  which  I  have  experienced  the  can- 
dour and  friendfhip  of  fo  many  perfons  of  merit ; 
and  in  which  I  hope  to  pafs  fomeof  thofe  years  of 
youth  that  are  generally  loft  in  a  circle  of  follies, 
after  a  manner  neither  wholly  unufeful  to  others, 
hor  difagreeable  to  myfelf. 
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Works  of  SHAKE  SPEAR. 


IT  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  criticifm  up- 
on this  author  j  tho'  to  do  it  effectually  and 
not  fuperficially,  would  be  the  beft  occafion  that 
any  juft  writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judgment 
and  tafte  of  our  nation.  For  of  all  Englim  poets 
Shalcefpear  muft  be  confefled  to  be  the  faireft  and 
fulleft  fubje<£t  for  criticifm,  and  to  afford  the  moft 
numerous,  as  well  as  moft  confpicuous  inftances, 
both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  forts.  But  this 
far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  Preface,  the  bufmefs 
of  which  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  or* 
his  works,  and  the  difadvantages  under  which  they 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  We  (hall  hereby  ex- 
tenuate many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him 
from  the  imputation  of  many  which  are  not :  A 
defign,  which  though  it  can  be  no  guide  to  future 
criticks  to  do  him  juftice  in  one  way,  will  at  leaft 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an  injuftice 
in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  prin- 
cipal  and,    charactcriftk  excellencies,   for   whio*i 

(not- 
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(notwithftanding  his  defecls)  he  is  juftly  and  uni- 
verfally  elevated  above  all  other  dramatick  Writers. 
Not  that  this  is  the  proper  place  of  praifmg  him, 
but  becaufe  I  would  not  omit  any  occafion  of  do- 
ing it. 

If  ever  any  author  deferred  the  name  of  an  Ori- 
ginal^ it  was  Shakefpear.  Homer  himfelf  drew  not 
his  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of  Na- 
ture ;  it  proceeded  thro'  Egyptian  ftrainers  and 
channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  fome  tinc- 
ture of  the  learning,  or  fome  caft  of  the  models, 
of  thofe  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakefpear 
was  infpiration  indeed  :  he  is  not  fo  much  an  Imi- 
tator, as  an  Inftrument,  of  Najture  ;  and  'tis  not 
fo  juft  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  {he 
fpeaks  thro'  him. 

His  Characters  are  fo  much  Nature  herfelf, 
that  'tis  a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  di- 
ftant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Thofe  of  other 
Poets  have  a  conftant  refemblance,  which  (hews 
that  they  received  them  from  one  another,  and 
were  but  multipliers  of  the  fame  image  :  each 
picture  like  a  mock-rainbow  is  but  the  reflexion 
of  a  reflexion.  But  every  fmgle  character  in 
Shakefpear  is  as  much  an  individual,  as  thofe  in 
life  itfelf  j  it  is  as  impoffible  to  find  any  two  alike  ; 
and  fuch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any 
refpeft  appear  moil  to  be  twins,  will  upon  compa- 
rifbn  be  found  remarkably  diftin<St.  To  this  life 
and  variety  of  character,  we  muft  add  the  won- 
derful prelervation  of  it  -y  which  is  fuch  throughout 
his  Plays,  that,  had  all  the  fpeeches  been  printed 
without  the  very  names  of  the  perfons,  I  believe 
one  might  have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every 
fpeaker. 

The  Power  over  our  Pajficm  was  never  poflefi.'d 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  inftances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no 
labour,  no  pains  to  raife  them ;  no  preparation  to 
guide  our  guefs  to  the  effect,  or  be  pcrceiv'd  to 
lead  toward  it :  But  the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears 
burft  out,  juft  at  the  proper  places  :  We  are  fur- 
prized  the  moment  we  weep  ;  and  yet  upon  reflec- 
tion find  the  paflion  fo  juft,  that  we  (hould  be  fur- 
prized  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very 
moment. 

How  aftoniming  is  it  again,  that  the  Paflions  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  thefe,  Laughter  and  Spleen,  are 
no  lefs  at  his  command  !  that  he  is  not  more  a  ma- 
fter  of  the  great  than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human 
nature  ;  of  our  nobleft  tendernefles,  than  of  our 
vaineft  foibles ;  of  our  ftrongeft  emotions,  than  of 
our  idlcft  fenfations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  e^ccel  in  the  Paflions  :  in  the 
coolnefs  of  Reflection  and  Rcafoning  he  is  full  as 
admirable.  His  Sentiments  arc  not  only  in  gene- 
ral the  moft  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every 
fubjedl ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  fomething 
between  penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that 
particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argu- 
ment turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends. 
This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  edu- 
cation or  experience  in  thofe  great  and  publick 
fcenes  of  life  which  are  ufually  the  fubject  of  his 
thoughts  :  So  that  he  feems  to  have  known  the 
world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  thro'  human 
nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author 
that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  That  the 
philosopher  and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may 
be  born-,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  mud  be  owned  that  with  all  thefe  great  ex- 
cellencies, he  has  almoft  as  great  defects  ;  and  that 
as  he  has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  per- 
haps written  worfe,  than  any  other.  But  I  think 
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I  can  in  fome  mcafure  account  for  thefc  defect*, 
from  fevcral  caufes  and  accidents  ;  without  which 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  fo  large  and  fo  enlight- 
ened a  mind  could  even  have  been  fufceptible  of 
them.  That  all  thele  contingencies  fhould  unite 
to  his  difadvantage  fcems  to  me  almoft  as  fmgular- 
ly  unlucky,  as  that  fo  many  various  (nay  contrary) 
talents  mould  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and 
extraordinary. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  Stage-poetry  of  all 
other,  is  more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the 
populace,  and  its  fuccefs  more  immediately  depend- 
ing upon  the  common  fuffrage.  One  cannot  there- 
fore wonder,  if  Shakefpear,  having  at  his  firft  ap- 
pearance no  other  aim  in  his  writings  than  to  pro- 
cure a  fubfiftence,  directed  his  endeavours  folely 
to  hit  the  tafte  and  humour  that  then  prevailed. 
The  audience  was  generally  compofed  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  people  ;  and  therefore  the  images 
of  life  were  to  be  drawn  from  thofe  of  their  own 
rank  :  accordingly  we  find,  that  not  our  author's 
only,  but  almoft  all  the  old  comedies  have  their 
fcene  among  Tradefmen  and  Mechanicki :  And  even 
their  hiftorical  play*  ftri&ly  follow  the  common 
old  Jlories  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that  kind  of  peo- 
ple. In  Tragedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  tofurprizt 
and  cauie  admiration,  as  the  moft  ftrange,  unex- 
pected, and  confequently  moft  unnatural,  events 
and  incidents  j  the  moft  exaggerated  thoughts  ; 
the  moft  verbofe  and  bombaft  exprelEon  ;  the  moft 
pompous  rhymes,  and  thundering  verification. 
In  Comedy,  nothing  was  fo  ftire  to  pleafe,  as  mean 
buffoonry,  vile  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jefts  of 
fools  and  clowns,  Yet  even  in  thefe,  our  author's 
wit  buoys  up,  and  is  born  above  his  fubjedl :  his 
genius  in  thofe  low  parts  is  like  fome  prince  of  a 
romance  in  the  difguife  of  a  fhepherd  or  peafant ; 

a 
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a  certain  greatnefs  and  fpirit  now  and  then  break 
out,  which  manifeft  his  higher  extraction  and  qua- 
lities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common 
audience  had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing, 
but  few  even  of  the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves 
upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that 
way ;  'till  Ben  Johnfon,  getting  pofleflion  fcf  the 
Itoge,  brought  critical  learning  into  vogue  :  And 
that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  may  ap- 
pear from  thofc  frequent  lellbns  (and  indeed  aJ» 
moil  declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix 
to  his  firft  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
actors,  the  Grex,  Chorus^  etc.  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices, and  inform  the  judgment  of  his  hearers. 
'Till  then,  our  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writ- 
ing on  the  model  of  the  ancients  :  their  Tragedies 
were  only  hiftories  in  dialogue  ;  and  their  come- 
dies followed  the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found 
it,  no  lefs  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  hif- 
tory. 

To  judge  therefoi*  of  Shakefpear  by  Ariftotle's 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one 
country,  who  acted  under  thole  of  another.  He 
writ  to  the  ptople  ;  and  writ  at  firft  without  patro- 
nage from  the  better  fort,  and  therefore  without 
aims  of  pleafmg  them  :  without  afliftance  or  advice 
from  the  learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  edu- 
cation or  acquaintance  among  them  :  without  that 
knowledge  of  the  beft  models,  the  ancients,  to  in- 
fpire  him  with  an  emulation  of  them  :  in  a  word, 
without  any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what 
poets  are  pleafed  to  call  immortality  :  Some  or  all 
•f  which  have  encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated 
the  ambition,  of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  when  his  perfor- 
mances had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince, 

and 
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and  when  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  of  the  town  ;  the  works  of  his  riper 
years  are  manifeftly  raifed  above  thofe  of  his  for- 
mer. The  dates  of  his  plays  fufficiently  evidence 
that  his  productions  improved,  in  proportion  to 
the  refpecl:  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I  make 
no  doubt  this  obfervation  would  be  found  true  in 
every  inftance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which 
we  might  learn  the  exaci  time  when  every  piece 
was  cempofed,  and  whether  writ  for  the  town  or 
the  court. 

Another  caufe  (and  no  lefs  ftrong  than  the  for- 
mer) may  be  deduced  from  our  Author's  being  a 
flayer,  and  forming  himfelf  firft  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. They  have  ever  had  a  ftandard  to  themfelves, 
upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of  Ariftotle.  As 
they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule  but 
that  of  pleafing  the  prefent  humour,  and  comply- 
ing with  the  wit  in  fafhion  ;  a  confidcration  which 
brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  fhort  point.  Players 
are  juft  fuch  judges  of  what  is  right,  as  taylors  are 
of  what  is  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it  will  be 
but  fair  to  allow,  that  moft  of  our  Author's  faults 
are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a 
Poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a  Player. 

By  thcfe  men  it  was  thought  a  praife  to  Shake- 
fpcar,  that  he  fcarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  This  they 
indulrrioufly  propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we 
are  told  by  Ben  Johnfon  in  his  Difcoveriesy  and 
from  the  preface  of  Hcminges  and  Condell  to  the 
firft  folio  edition.  But  in  reality  (however  it  has 
prevailed)  there  never  was  a  more  groundlefs  re- 
port, or  to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more 
undeniable  evidences.  As  the  Comedy  of  the 
Merry  IPlves  of  J^indfor^  which  he  entirely  new 
writ ;  the  Hljltry  of  Henry  VI.  which  was  firft 

publifhed 
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publiflied  under  the  title  of  the  Conti'titijn  of  York 
nnd  Lancajltr  :  and  that  of  Henry  V.  extreme- 
ly improved  ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almoft 
as  much  again  as  at  firft,  and  many  others.  I  be- 
lieve the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  learn- 
ing proceeded  from  no  hetter  ground.  This  too 
might  be  thought  a  praife  by  fome,  and  to  this  his 
errors  have  as  injudicioufly  been  afcribed  by  others. 
For  'tis  certain,  were  it  true,  it  could  concern  but 
a  fmall  part  of  them  ;  the  moft  are  fuch  as  are 
not  properly  defects  ;  but  fuperfcetations  ;  and  a- 
rife  not  from  want  of  learning  or  reading,  but 
from  want  of  thinking  or  judging  :  or  rather  (to 
be  morejuft  to  our  Author)  from  a  compliance 
to  thofe  wants  in  others.  As  to  a  wrong  choice  of 
the  fubjecl,  a  wrong  conduct  of  the  incidents, 
falfe  thoughts,  forced  expreflions,  etc.  if  thefc  are 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  aforefaid  accidental  rea- 
fons,  they  muft  be  charged  upon  the  poet  himfclf, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  I  think  the  two 
difadvantages  which  I  have  mentioned  (to  be  oblig- 
ed to  pleafe  the  lowed  of  people,  and  to  keep  the 
worft  of  company)  if  the  conlideration  be  extend- 
ed as  far  as  it  reafonably  may,  will  appear  fuffici- 
ent  to  miflead  and  deprefs  the  greateft  Genius  up- 
on earth.  Nay  the  more  modefty  with  which  fuch 
a  one  is  endued,  the  more  he  is  in  danger  of  fub- 
mitting  and  conforming  to  others,  againft  his  own 
better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learning,  it  may  be  necef- 
&ry  to  fay  fomcthing  more  :  There  is  certainly  a 
vail  difference  between  learning  and  language*. 
How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot 
determine  ;  but  'tis  plain  he  had  much  reading  at 
leaft,  if  fhey  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it 
any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whe- 
ther he  has  it  from  one  language  or  from  another. 
3  Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a  tafte 
of  natural  philofophy,  mechanicks,  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory,  poetical  learning  and  mythology  : 
We  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cuftoms,  rites, 
and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and  Ju- 
Uus  C<efar,  not  only  the  fpirit,  but  manners,  of 
the  Romans  are  exactly  drawn  j  and  frill  a  nicer 
diftinction  is  mown,  between  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter. His  reading  in  the  ancient  hiftorians  is  no 
lels  coafpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular 
pafTages  :  and  the  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch 
in  Coriolanus  may,  I  think,  as  well  be  made  an  in- 
flance  of  his  learning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Ci- 
cero in  Catiline,  of  Ben  Johnfon's.  The  manners 
of  other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Vene- 
tians, French,  etc.  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety. 
Whatever  object  of  nature,  or  branch  of  fcience, 
he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribes  ;  it  is  always  with 
competent,  if  not  extenfive  knowledge  :  his  de- 
fcriptions  are  ftill  exa<5l ;  all  his  metaphors  appro- 
priated, and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true  na- 
ture and  inherent  qualities  of  each  fubjecl.  When 
he  treats  of  ethic  or  politic,  we  may  conftantly 
obferve  a  wonderful  juftnefs  of  diftinftion,  as  well 
as  extent  of  comprehenfion.  No  one  is  more  a 
mafter  of  the  poetical  ftory,  or  has  more  frequent 
allufions  to  the  various  parts  of  it:  Mr.  Waller 
(who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  laft  particular) 
has  not  (hewn  more  learning  this  way  than  Shake - 
fpear.  We  have  tranflations  from  Ovid  publifhed 
in  his  name,  among  thofe  poems  which  pafs  for 
his,  and  for  fome  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority  (being  publifhed  by  himfelf,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton :) 
He  appears  alfo  to  have  been  converfant  in  Plautus, 
from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his 
4  plays : 
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plays  :  he  follows  the  Greek  authors,  and  parti- 
cularly Dares  Pbrygius,  in  another  :  (altho'  I  will 
not  pretend  to  fay  in  what  language  he  read  them.) 
The  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  he  was  mani- 
feftly  acquainted  with  ;  and  we  may  conclude  him 
to  be  no  lefs  converfant  with  the  ancients  of  his 
own  country,  from  the  ufe  he  has  made  of  Chau- 
cer in  Troilus  and  CreJJida-,  and  in  the  Tws  noble 
Kinfmen,  if  that  Play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a  tra- 
dition it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little  refemblance 
of  Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  Author  than  fome  of 
thofe  which  have  been  received  as  genuine.) 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  this  opinion  proceeded 
originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  Partizans  of  our  Au- 
thor and  Ben  Johnfon  ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
alt the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.     It  is  ever 
the  natur«  of  Parties  to  be  in  extremes  ;  and  no- 
thing is  fo  probable,  as  that  becaufc  Ben  Johnfon 
had  much   the  more  learning,  is  was  faid  on  the 
one  hand  that  Shakefpear  had  none  at  all  j  and  be- 
caufe  Shakefpear  had   much  the  mod  wit  and  fan- 
cy, it  was  retorted  on   the    other,    that  Johnfon 
wanted  both.     Becaufe  Shakefpear  borrowed   no- 
thing, it  was  faid  that  Ben  Johnfon  borrowed  every 
thing.     Becaufe  Johnfon  did  not  write  extempore, 
he  was  reproached  with  being  a  year  about  every 
piece  ;  and  becaufe  Shakefpear  wrote  with  eafe  and 
rapidity,   they  cried,  he  never  once  made  a  blot. 
Nay   the  fpirit   of    oppofition    ran  fo  high,    that 
whatever  thofe  of  the  one  fide  objected  to  the  other, 
was  taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praifes  ; 
as   mjudicioufly,    as  their  antagonifts    before  had 
made  them  objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy  ;  but  fure  they 

have  as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  They 

are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Authors ;    thofe 

who  efcapc  one,  often  fall  by  the  other.     Pejfimum 

VOL.  VI.  Z 
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genus  in'im'icorum  laudantest  fays  Tacitus :  and  Vir- 
gil defines  to  wear  a  charm  againft  thofc  who  praife 
a  poet  without  rule  or  reafon. 

Si  ultra  placitum  laudarit^    baccare  frontem 
ne  vati  noceat. 

But  however   this  contention  might  be  carried  on 
by  the  Partizans  on  cither  fide,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing thefc  two  great   poets  were  good  friends,  and 
lived  on  amicable  terms,    and  in  offices  of  fociety 
with  each  other.     It  is  an  acknowledged  fa&,  that 
Ben  Johnfon  was  introduced  upon  the  ftage,  and 
his  firft  works   encouraged,  by  Shakcfpear.     And 
after  his  death,  that  Author  writes  To  the  memory 
of   bis  beloved  Mr.    William    Shakefpear,    which 
fhews  as  if  the  friendfhip  had  continued  thro'  life. 
I  cannot  for  my  own  part  find   any  thing  invidious 
or fyarlng  in  thofe  verfes,  but  wonder  Mr.  Drydcn 
vv.is  of  that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above 
all  his  contemporaries,    but    above   Chaucer  and 
Spenfer,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough 
to    be    ranked    with     him  ;    and    challenges,  the 
names  of    Sophocles,  Euripides,    and    &tcbyfas, 
nay  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once,  to  equal  him  ; 
and   (which  is  very  particular)   exprefly  vindicates 
him   from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art,  not  en- 
during that  all  his  excellencies  mould  be  attributed 
to   nature.     It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praife 
he   gives  him  in  his  Difcaveries  feems   to  proceed 
from  a  perfonal  kindnefe  ;  he  tells  us  that  he  lov'd 
the  man,  as  well  as  honoured  his  memory  ;  cele- 
brates the  honefty,  opcnnefe,  and  franknefs  of  his 
temper  ;  and  only  diftinguilhcs,  as    he  reafonably 
ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the  Author,  and 
the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes  of  the  Players. 
Ben  Johnfon  might  indeed  be  fparing  in  his  com- 
mendiitions,  (tho'  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this  in- 

ftance) 
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fbnce)  partly  from  his  own  nature,  and  partly 
from  judgment.  For  men  of  judgment  think  they 
do  any  man  more  fen  ice  in  praifing  him  jultly, 
thrm  hivifhly.  I  ('.". ,  I  would  fain  believe  they 
v.x-re  friend--,  tho'  the  violence  and  ill-breeding  of 
their  followers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to  give 
ntrary  report.  I  would  hope  that  it 
be  with  parties t  both  in  wit  and  ftate,  as 
with  thofe  monfters  dcfcribcd  by  the  poets  ;  and 
that  their  heads  at  leaft  may  have  fomething  hu- 
man, tlio'  their  bodies  and  t.tils  are  wild  bcafts  and 
fcrpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave 
rife  to  the  opinion  of  Shakcfpear's  want  of  learn- 
ing ;  fo  what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may 
have  been  the  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the 
firft  publifhers  of  his  works.  In  thefe  editions 
their  ignorance  fhines  in  almoft  every  page  ;  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  Aftus  tertia.  Exit 
cmtiff.  Enter  three  witches  folus.  Their  French 
i-  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  conftru&ion  and 
ipelling  :  Their  very  Welfh  is  falfe.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  thofe  palpable  blunders  of 
He&or's  quoting  Ariftotle,  with  others  of  that 
grofs  kind,  fprung  from  the  fame  root  :  it  not  be- 
ing at  all  credible  that  thefe  could  be  the  errors  of 
any  man  who  had  the  leaft  tincture  of  a  fchool, 
or  the  lead  convcrfation  with  fuch  as  had.  Ben 
Johnfon  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial  to  him) 
allows  him  at  leaft  to  have  ^A  feme  Latin  ;  which 
is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  miftakcs  like  thefe. 
Nay  the  conftant  blunders  in  proper  names  of  per-1 
fons  and  places,  are  fuch  as  muft  have  proceeded 
from  a  man,  who  had  not  fo  much  as  read  any 
hiflory,  in  any  language  :  fo  could  not  be  Shnkc- 

IpCi. : 
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I  (hall  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thcte 
almoft  innumerable  errors,  which  have  rifen  from 
one  fource,  the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his 
actors,  and  as  his  editors.  When  the  nature  and 
kinds  of  thcfe  are>  enumerated  and  confidered,  I 
dare  to  fay  that  not  Shakefpear  only,  but  Ariftotle 
or  Cicero,  had  their  works  undergone  the  fame 
fate,  might  have  appeared  to  want  fenfe  as  well  as 
learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was 
publiflied  by  himfclf.  During  the  time  of  bis  em- 
ployment in  the  Theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were 
printed  feparately  in  quarto.  What  makes  me 
think  that  moft  of  thefe  were  not  publiflied  by  him, 
is  the  excefiive  careleflhefs  of  the  prefs  :  every 
page  is  fo  fcandaloufly  falfe  fpelled,  and  almoft  ail 
the  learned  or  unufual  words  fo  intolerably  man- 
gled, that  it's  plain  there  cither  was  no  corrector 
to  the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.  If  auy 
were  fupervifed  by  himfelf,  I  mould  fancy  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Midfummer  Night's  Dream 
might  have  been  fo  :  becaufe  I  find  no  other  print- 
ed with  any  exadlnefs  ;  and  (contrary  to  the  reff) 
there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the  fubfequent 
editions  of  them.  There  are  extant  two  prefaces, 
to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  Crejjuiti 
in  1609,  and  to  that  of  Othello  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  firft  was  publifhcd  without  his 
knowledge  or  confent,  and  even  before  it  was 
acted,  lo  late  as  feven  or  eight  years  before  he 
died  ;  and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after 
his  death.  The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life- 
time, amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  fome  of 
thefe,  we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  dif- 
ferent printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of 
U  alh  different  from  the  other :  which  I  fhould 

fancy 
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fancy  was  occafioned  by  their  being  taken  from 
different  copies,  belonging  to  different  Play-houfes. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we 
now  receive  as  his,  were  firft  collected)  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  two  Players,  Hcroinges  and  Condell,  in 
1623,  feven  years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare, 
that  all  the  other  editions  were  ftolen  and  fur- 
reptitious,  and  affirm  theirs  to  be  purged  from  the 
errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as  to  the  literal 
errors,  and  no  other  ;  for  in  all  refpecls  elfe  it  is 
far  worfe  than  the  quarto's. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bom- 
baft  paflages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous. 
For  whatever  had  been  added,  fmce  thofe  quarto's 
by  the  actors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  in- 
to the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed 
into  the  printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon 
the  Author.  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage 
in  Hamlet^  where  he  wifhes  that  thofe  who  play  the 
Clowns  would  fpeak  no  mire  than  isfet  down  for  them. 
(A&.  iii.  Sc.  iv.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not 
efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  'Juliet 
there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of  the  mean 
conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In 
others,  the  low  fccnes  of  Mobs,  Plebeians  and 
Clowns,  are  vaftly  fhorter  than  at  prefent :  And  I 
have  feen  one  in  particular  (which  feems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  play-hpufe,  by  having  the  parts 
divided  with  lines,  and  the  actors  names  in  the 
margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paffages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  fmce  to  be  found 
in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paf- 
fages which  are  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions, 
are  omitted  in  this  :  as  it  feems  without  any  other 
rcafon,  than  their  willingncfs  to  fhorten  fome 
iceiurs  :  Thcfe  men  (as  it  was  faid  of  Piocruftcs) 
Z  3  cither 
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either  lopping,  or  ftretching  an  Author,  to  make 
him  juft  fit  for  their  (luge. 

This  edition  is  faia  to  be  printed  from  the  origi- 
nal copies.  I  believe  they  meant  thofc  which  had 
lain  ever  fmcc  the  author's  days  in  the  play-houfe, 
and  had  from  time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to, 
arbitrarily.  It  appears  that  this  edition,  as  well  as 
the  quarto's,  was  printed  (at  leaft  partly)  from  no 
better  copies  than  the  prompter's  book^  or  fiece-nual 
Parts  written  out  for  the  ufc  of  the  aftors  :  For  in 
fome  places  their  very  *  names  arc  through  care- 
lefsnefs  fet  down  inftead  of  the  pcrfoiuc  dramatis  : 
And  in  others  the  notes  of  direction  to  t\\c  proper- 
ty-men for  their  moveables,  and  to  the  players  for  their 
entries^  are  inferted  into  the  text,  thro'  die  igno- 
rance of  the  tranfcribers. 

The  Plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as 
diftinguifhed  by  acts  and  fcenes,  they  are  in  this 
edition  divided  according  as  they  played  them  ;  of- 
ten where  there  is  no  paufe  inthe  action,  or  where 
they  thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the 
fake  of  mufick,  mafques,  or  monfters. 

Sometimes  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  fhufHed 
backward  and  forward  ;  a  thing  which  could  no 
otherwile  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from 
feparate  and  piece-rneal  written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others 
tranfpofed  ;  from  whence  invincible  obfcurities 
have  arifen,  paft  the  guefs  of  any  commentator  to 
clear  up,  but  juft  where  the  accidental  gUmpfc  of 
an  old  edition  enlightens  us, 

*  Much  ado  about  nothing.  Aft  ii.  Enter  Prince  Lco- 
nato,  Claudio,  and  Jack  Wilfon,  inltead  of  Balthafar. 
And  in  Aft  iv.  Cwjley,  and  Kemp,  conftantly  thio'  u 
whole  icene. 

E-Jit.  Fol.  of  1623,  ard  1632. 

Some 
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Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixM, 
or  two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  num- 
ber of  actors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Alul- 
finnnu-r  Right's  Dream*  A&  v.  Shakcfpcar  intio- 
duces  a  kind  oi"  M.iller  of  the  revels  called  Philo- 
itr-ie  ;  ail  whole  part  is  given  to  another  character 
(that  of  Egeus)  in  the  fubfequent  editions  :  So  nlib 
in  Hiunlft  and  King  Lcur.  This  too  makes  it  pro- 
bab! :,  that  the  prompter's  books  were  what  they 
called  the  original  copies. 

From  liberties  of"  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alfo 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where 
the  Author  now  feems  chargeable  with  making 
them  fpeak  out  of  character :  Or  fomeiimes  per- 
haps for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  a  governing 
player,  to  have  the  mouthing  of  fomc  favourite 
\\  himfelf,  would  fnatch  it  from  the  unwor- 
thy lips  of  an  underling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they 
accordingly  printed  one  for  the  other  throughout 
the  volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  Play- 
ers, I  think  I  ought  in  juiticc  to  remark,  that  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  condition,  of  that  clafs  of 
people  was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days. 
As  then  the  beft  playhoufes  were  inns  and  taverns 
(the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune, 
etc.)  fo  the  top  of  the  profefllon  were  then  mcey 
players,  not  gentlemen  of  the  ftage  :  They  were 
led  into  the  buttery  by  the  fteward,  not  placed  at 
the  lord's  table,  or  lady's  toilette  :  and  confequently 
were  entirely  deprived  of  thofe  ad  vantages  they  now 
enjoy,  in  the  familiar  converfation  of  our  nobility, 
and  an  intimacy  (not  to  fay  dearnefs)  with  peopl? 
of  the  firft  condition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  noqucf- 
tion  but  had  Shakefpear  publUhed  hi:,  works  hiin- 
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lelf  (efpecially  in  his  latter  time*  and  after  his  re- 
treat from  the  ftagc)  we  fhould  not  only  be  cer- 
tain which  are  genuine  ;  but  fliould  find  in  thofe 
that  are,  the  errors  Icftcned  by  fome  thoufands.  If 
I  may  judge  from  all  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of 
his  ftvle,  and  his  manner  of  thinking  and  writ- 
ing, 1  make  no  doubt  to  declare  that  thofe  wretch- 
ed plays,  Pericles,  Locrine,  Sir  'John  (Jldcaftle, 
Torkjhire  Tragedy,  Lord  Cromwell,  The  Puritan^ 
and  London  Prodigal,  cannot  be  admitted  as  his. 
And  I  fhould  conjecture  of  fome  of  the  others 
(particularly  Lovis  Labsxr's  Loft,  The  Winter's 
Tale  and  Titus  Andronlais]  that  only  fome  cha- 
racters, fingle  fcenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particu- 
lar paflages,  were  of  his  hand.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable what  occafioned  fome  plays  to  be  fuppofcd 
Shakefpcar's  was  only  this  ;  that  they  were  pieces 
produced  by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the 
theatre  while  it  was  under  his  adminiftration  :  and 
no  owner  claiming  them,  they  were  adjudged  to 
him,  as  they  give  itrays  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor  : 
x  miftake  which  (one  may  alib  obferve)  it  was 
not  for  the  intereft  of  the  honfe  to  remove.  Yet 
the  players  themfelves,  Heminges  and  Condell,  af- 
terwards did  Shakefpear  thejuftice  to  reject  thofe 
eight  plays  in  their  edition  ;  tho'  they  were  then 
printed  in  his  name,  in  every  body's  hands,  and 
a£cd  with  fome  applaufe  ;  (as  we  learn  from  what 
Bcii  Johnfon  fays  of  Pericles  in  his  Ode  on  the 
New- Inn.)  That  Titus  Andronicus  is  one  of  this 
clafsl  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding 
the  fame  Author  openly  exprefs  his  contempt  of  it 
in  the  Indufilon  to  Bartholomew-Fair,  in  the  year 
1614,  when  Shakefpear  was  yet  living.  And  there 
is  no  better  authority  for  thcfe  latter  fort,  than 
for  the  former,  which  were  equally  publifhed  in  his 
life-time, 

If 
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If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  paflages  might  no  longer  n.'flc<.  t 
upon  this  great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily 
charged  upon  him  ?  And  even  in  thofe  which  are 
really  his,  how  many  faults  may  have  been  unjuft- 
ly  laid  to  his  account  from  arbitrary  additions,  ex- 
punctions,  tranfpofitions  of  fcenes  and  lines,  con- 
fufion  of  characters  and  perfons,  wrong  application 
of  fpeeches,  corruptions  of  innumerable  paflagex 
by  the  ignorance,  and  wrong  corrections  of  them 
again  by  the  impertinence  of  his  firft  editors  ? 
From  one  or  other  of  thefe  coniiderations,  I  am 
verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greateft  and  the  grofleft 
part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would  vanifh, 
and  leave  his  character  in  a  light  very  different 
from  that  difadvantageous  one,  in  which  it  now 
appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  ftate  in  which  Shakefpear's  writings 
lie  at  prefent  ;  for,  fmcc  the  abovemcntioned  folio 
edition,  all  the  reft  have  implicitly  followed  it, 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  of  the  former,  or 
ever  making  the  comparifon  between  them.  It  is 
impoffible  to  repair  the  injuries  already  done  him  ; 
too  much  time  has  elapfed,  and  the  materials 
are  too  few.  In  what  I  have  done  I  have  rather 
given  a  proof  of  my  willingnefs  and  defirc,  than 
of  my  ability,  to  do  him  juftice.  I  have  dif- 
charged  the  dull  duty  of  an  Editor,  to  my  beft 
judgment,  with  more  labour  than  I  expe£l  thanks, 
with  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation, 
and  without  any  indulgence  to  my  private  ienle 
or  conjecture.  The  method  taken  in  this  edi- 
tion will  fhew  itfelf.  The  various  readings  are 
fairly  put  in  the  margin,  fo  that  eveiy  one  may 
compare  them  ;  and  thofe  I  have  preferred  into  the 
text  are  conftantly  ex  fide  codicum^  upon  authori- 
ty. The  alterations  or  additions  which  Shake- 
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ipcar  himfelf  made,  arc  taken  notice  of  as  they 
occur.  Some  fufpcdled  paiFages  which  are  excef- 
fively  bad  (and  which  fecm  interpolations  by  being 
fo  infertcd  that  cnc  can  entirely  omit  them  with- 
out any  chafm,  or  deficience  in  the  context)  are 
degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  with  an  af- 
tcrifk  referring  to  the  places  of  their  infertion. 
The  fcenes  are  marked  fo  diftin&Iy  that  ever)'-  re- 
moval of  place  is  fpecify'd  ;  which  is  more  necef- 
fary  in  this  Author  than  any  other,  fince  he  fhifts 
them  more  frequently  :  and  fomctimes  without  at- 
tending to  this  particular,  the  reader  would  have 
met  with  obfcurities.  The  more  obfolcte  or  un- 
vifual  words  are  explained.  Some  of  themoft  fhin- 
ing  paiTages  are  diftinguifhcd  by  comma's  in  the 
margin  :  and  where  the  beauty  lay  not  in  particu- 
lars but  in  the  whole,  a  ftar  is  prefixed  to  the  fccne. 
This  feems  to  me  a  fhorter  and  lefs  ostentatious 
method  of  performing  the  better  half  of  Criticifm 
(namely  the  pointing  out  an  Author's  excellencies) 
.than  to  fill  a  whole  paper  with  citations  of  fine 
paflages,  with  general  applatifes^  or  empty  exclama- 
tions at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is  allb  fubjoined 
a  catalogue  of  thofc  firft  editions  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  various  readings  and  of  the 
corrected  pafiagcs  are  ntrthorifed  (moft  of  which 
are  fuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence  along  with 
them.)  Thcfe  editions  now  hold  the  place  of  ori- 
ginals, and  are  the  only  materials  left  to  repair  the 
deficiencies  or  reftore  the  corrupted  fenfe  of  the 
Author  :  I  can  only  wim  that  a  greater  number  of 
them  (if  a  greater  were  ever  publifhcd)  may  yet 
be  found,  by  a  fcarch  more  fuccefsful  than  mine, 
for  the  better  accompliftimentof  this  end. 

I    will  conclude  by   faying   of  Shakefpcar,    that 
with  all  his  faults,  and  with  all   the  irregularity  of 
his  drama t  one  m:»y  look  upon  his  works,  in  corn- 
par  ifon 
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parifon  of  thofe  that  are  more  fmifhed  and  regular, 
as  upon  an  ancient  majeftick  piece  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, compared  with  a  neat  modern  build- 
ing :  The  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring,  but 
the  former  is  more  ftrong  and  more  folemn.  It 
muft  be  allowed,  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are 
materials  enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It 
has  much  the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler 
apartments  ;  tho'  we  are  often  conducted  to  them 
by  dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  paflagcs.  Nor  docs 
the  whole  fail  to  ftrike  us  with  greater  reverence, 
tho'  many  of  the  parts  are  childim,  ill-placed,  and 
unequal  to  its  grandeur. 
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